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THE WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE ELECTION. 


jy election such as that which has just occurred in West 
Gloucestershire should make evident, even to the 
dullest understanding, the reasons for the determination 
with which the Government thrust through the Franchise 
Bill last year. It by no means follows, of course, that the 
extension of household suffrage will have the effects hoped 
for from it by the Radicals. West Gloucestershire itself 
(and this is what makes its decision important) is far from 
being a district where the voters are ers and squires 
only. At one of its extremities there are the “ Foresters,” 
as they are called, the mining population of the Forest of 
Dean, who are credited with decided Liberalism. At another 
there is a large suburban district of Bristol where the same 
political views are thought to be strong. Yet West 
Gloucestershire has just inflicted on the Government as 
heavy a blow as any Government has suffered in recent 
years from a single election in a large and important 
constituency. A Liberal majority of nearly seven hun- 
dred has changed into a Tory majority of more than 
four hundred. That is to say, the alteration of the 
balance of votes amounts to more than a thousand. 
Governments have before this resigned on a less decisive 
expression of the opinion of the electorate following such a 
narrow escape as that of the recent division of the Motion 
of Censure. Of course nothing of that sort will happen 
now. The new registers and the new constituencies are to 
change all this. Counties, now hardly by any means 
caucusable, are to be brought under the operation of the 
Caucus, and constituencies in general are to show the same 
edifying consistency and conscience which makes Association 
after Association express confidence in the Government ata 
time when it is hardly possible to meet in private any man 
of honour and intelligence—Tory, Liberal, or Radical—who 
will not admit that the Government has blundered past 
redemption and almost past forgiveness. 

West Gloucestershire, however, has had its chance of 
giving a free opinion, and has given it. We have fortu- 
nately the best authority for dismissing the suggestion that 
any undue influence coloured this opinion. A Whig peer of 
the district, who disliked Sir Marvino’s truckling 
to the newfangled cant about landowners, intimated his 
dislike, with a spirit no doubt highly creditable, but in a 
manner not altogether judicious. But it is satisfactory to 
know, on the highest authority, that Lord Firznarpincr’s 
action could have had no influence on the result except, 
perhaps, to deprive Mr. Ackers of a few votes, owing to 
just indignation at the interference. The Daily News, 
just before the election, observed :—“ The time has gone by 
* when the local magnate, especially if he happens to be a 
“ peer, and therefore is constitutionally debarred from 
“ taking part in elections, could influence any great numbec 
“of votes. Even among Conservatives comparative inde- 
“ pendence has been established, and Liberals were never 
“ much appalled by the harmless frowns of the titularly great. 
“ If it please Lord Firznarpince to desert the Liberal party, 
“ that isa matter which concerns himself alone. We know of 
* no reason why it should be so much as interesting to any- 
“ body else.” That is of course decisive, coming as it does 
from the chief organ of the Liberal party in the capital of 
England. Whatever occasioned the Liberal defeat, Lord 
Firznarpince’s action had nothing to do with it, by the 
admission of Liberals writing not in the biassed state of 
mind which succeeds defeat or victory, but beforehand and 


unprejudiced. Lord Frrznarpince dismissed, other minor 
causes may be dismissed likewise—bad trade, agricultural 
depression, Protection, party organization, and the rest of 
it apply not merely at this time or to this county. There 
is nothing special in any of them to account for this sudden 
turning round of a large and varied constituency. “ The 
“ strength of the Gloucestershire Liberals lies in the Western 
“ division,” says the authority we have just quoted. Wh 
was the strength of the Gloucestershire Liberals which 
carried both seats in 1868 and 1880, and retained one in 
the very heat of the Tory reaction of 1874, turned to such 
woful weakness? There is only one ible answer— 
Because of the appalling blunders of the Ronaasiatn For 
@ constituency which is capable of thinking, and not merely 
of being drilled, is still capable of seeing things as they really 
are. e unhappy apologists of Sir Marwino’s 
defeat put it down to “the false statements of the Con- 
“ servatives.” This, considering the testimonies just quoted 
as to the Liberal strength of West Gloucestershire, is rather 
too good even for electioneering. In the days when there 
were no telegraphs, no railways, no newspapers, a party might 
indeed win a victory by ingeniously circulated falsehood. 
But, even as a mere matter of curiosity, it would be in- 
teresting to know how it is possible to make false statements 
nowadays about matters which every elector can see re- 
ported and discussed in dozens of journals of every shade 
of politics. How many days or weeks do these apologists 
sup that it takes for news to reach the miners of 
Coleford and the suburban dwellers of Horfield? And 
surely it is unkind of Liberals to rate the intelligence of one 
of the most consistently Liberal county constituencies of 
England so low as to imagine that mere Conservative 
statements, unexamined, uncorroborated, could deflect the 
allegiance of West Gloucestershire from the best of old 
causes and the grandest of old statesmen # 

But there is no doubt that the Conservative statements 
did the work, and for this reason—that the Conservative 
statements were not false, but true. Pallas te hoc vulnere, 
Pallas, West Gloucestershire may say to Mr. GLapsyone. A 
constituency not caucussed out of its senses could not be got 
to deny that the Government were responsible for the death 
of General Gorpon, that they have blundered within an ace 
of a Russian war, that they are presenting the ludicrous and 
miserable spectacle of being alternately cajoled and bullied 
by Germany out of Colonial possessions, that taxes are going 
up, funds going down, and almost every State of importance 
in the world attempting to have a pluck at the beard of the 
sick lion. We have not come in England, thank goodness !— 
though Mr. ScuyapHoRsT may manage it some of these days 
—to the actual suppression of news in newspapers for party 
om The elector who used to form part of that strong 

iberalism of which we have heard above need only look at 
the little column of Baron Revrer’s useful statements in 
his sternly Liberal local paper to be neither in need of nor 
in danger from Conservative statements about the condition 
of the country. This day he will find that Russian troops 
have coolly advanced into a district the ownership of which 
is under discussion between Russia and England ; next day 
that English troops are retiring before half-naked Arabs, 
and dying by violence, by disease, by drowning, for rap te 
which neither he nor any one else can make out ; the third 
that Lord Granvitte is trying to beg and buy the abate- 
ment of Prince Bismarcx’s noble rage ; the fourth that foreign 
ships, to which warlike orders can be flashed in a moment, 
are lying off defenceless English ports. If he thas some 


or 
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money invested, as not a few county voters have, he hardly 
needs Conservative statements to appreciate the history of 
Consols during the last few weeks. The wrath of Lord 
FirzHarpIncE is scarcely required as an illuminant on such 
matters as the year-long desertion of Khartoum and the 
aimless slaughter of Abu Klea and Kerbekan. He may have 
no very distinct idea where Kerbekan is, and may be quite 
unable to demonstrate the relative importance of the Zulfikar 
and Robat Passes. But he is perfectly competent to appre- 
ciate the fact that disaster after disaster, blunder after 
blunder, insult after insult, are accumulating on his country 
under the guidance of men who promised him five years ago 
a short cut to an earthly paradise. It must be a very 
“strong” Liberalism indeed which fails to contrast the cry of 
Peace with the result of ruinous wars and threatenings of 
wars more ruinous, the cry of Retrenchment with a constantly 
mounting expenditure and a steadily falling revenue. It is 
true there is the cry of Reform, and that is to save every- 
thing and make such men as these recreant West Glouces- 
tershire electors of no account. The learning, intelligence, 
and patriotism of Mr. Joszpn Arcu, the strong sense and 
calm sympathies of Mr. Gzorce Mircue will soon come 
to the rescue of Gladstonian principles. Perhaps; but 
meanwhile the electors of West Gloucestershire have done 
their duty, and have administered a very salutary warning 
not only to the Government, but to members of Parliament 
who let themselves be cowed into voting against their con- 
science, as scores of members notoriously voted a fortnight 


ago. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND LORD GRANVILLE. 


a GRANVILLE probably foresaw that his cour- 
teous explanation would be described by hostile foreign 
critics as a degrading submission. French journalists have 
shown themselves especially sensitive to a supposed humilia- 
tion of England. They are probably premature in their tacit 
assumption that the alliance with Germany which they solici- 
tously court will be immediately affected by a reconciliation 
between the Foreign Offices of London and Berlin; but it 
may be true that they must for the time deny themselves the 
satisfaction of hearing from day to day of some fresh affront 
offered to the English Government. The French Ministers 
have no reason to complain of the results which have fol- 
lowed from Prince Bismarcx’s irritation against England. 
The establishment on financial pretexts of international 
control in Egypt cannot be effected without the active 
co-operation of Germany. The Paris newspapers,seem to 
waver in their gratitude to their powerful benefactor be- 
cause they fear that Lord GRANVILLE’s speech may diminish 
the chance of obtaining future favours at the expense 
of a detested rival. Their ill-humour is increased by 
the disclosure during the progress of the late controversy 
of Prince Bismarck’s former recommendation that Eng- 
land should through a friendly understanding with the 
Surtan undertake the permanent protectorate or adminis- 
tration of Egypt. The opportunity was rightly or wrongly 
neglected, and it is not likely to recur ; but French jealousy 
is naturally provoked by the discovery that the English 
Government, if its aims had been more ambitious, would 
have secured the neutrality and diplomatic countenance 
of Germany. The comments of the Berlin papers on Lord 
GRANVILLE’s speech are scarcely more gratifying than 
the French criticisms, though they are less candidly rude. 
It is possible that Prince Bismarck himself may appre- 
ciate Lord GranvILuE’s courteous attempt to clear up a 
troublesome misunderstanding. His self-appointed repre- 
sentatives in the press only recognize a supposed con- 
fession of error and a co mding apology. They are 
pase right in thinking that the dispute might have 

n continued and aggravated by the use of abundant 
materials for remonstrance and recrimination. Whether a 
statesman was in the circumstances well advised in choosing 
& more generous course is a question of taste as well as of 
political expediency. It is not a conclusive objection to a 
mild answer that it tends to turn away wrath. 

It has not been generally observed that Lord GranviLiz, 
in his speech in the House of Lords, confined himself to one 
of the many charges which Prince Bismarck had made in 
the Reichstag. He undertook to refute or explain in re- 
gular diplomatic communications complaints as to the pre- 
mature publication of despatches, and of despatches being 
published without the previous authority of the German 
Government. On all these points, forming the bulk of 


said nothing, except that he would deal with the allegations 
in the proper form. The only part of Prince Bismarcx’s 
speech which he thought it necessary to notice in the House 
of Lords was the statement that he had published confi- 
dential communications in one of his Parliamentary speeches. 
The Duke of Ricumonp had, as it appears, anticipated the 
assertion that Prince Bismarck had advised or approved 
the English annexation of Egypt. The refusal of the 
Government to follow his advice, or rather to act on his 
opinion, was described by the Opposition as an error. Lord 
GRANVILLE replied by the obvious inquiry whether England 
was to abdicate all liberty of action in deference even to 
the most illustrious of foreign statesmen. Both parties 
assumed with equal confidence the notorious fact that 
Prince Bismarck had approved the annexation or protect- 
orate of Egypt. The French Ministers, whose suspicions 
Lord GranviL_e wished, according to Prince Bismarck, to 
arouse, must have been well aware of an opinion which 
he took no trouble to conceal. Lord Granvitie declared 
that the reference was to communications which were not 
confidential, and the accuracy of his statement has been 
acknowledged by Prince Bismarcx’s official organ. It is 
possible that the same opinion may have been expressed in 
despatches which may not have been intended for publica- 
tion. 

The custom of communicating foreign correspondence to 
Parliament has often led to inconvenience and sometimes 
to formal complaint. The Radical cant of condemning 
secret diplomacy has been practically suspended during 
Mr. Guapstone’s term of office. More reasonable objection 
might be taken to the careless publicity afforded by answers 
to Parliamentary questions pa by imperfectly edited Blue 
Books. It is true that, as in the case of personal memoirs, 
the interest of diplomatic publications is generally in pro- 
portion to their impropriety and indiscretion. The fault lies 
with the Foreign Office, and not with its representatives 
abroad. It is the duty of a Minister at a foreign Court 
to report conversations in the fullest detail, with any illus- 
trative comments which he may beable to add. It must be 
sometimes an unpleasant surprise to find that his notes 
and comments are printed for the satisfaction of popular 
curiosity. One of the causes of the Russian War in 1854 
was the indignation arising from the celebrated pro of 
the Emperor Nicnotas for the prospective distribution of 
the assets ofthe moribund Turk. Grave doubts were enter- 
tained whether the Government ought to have made public 
the conversation which had been so accurately reported by 
Sir Hamrutoy Seymour. In some cases of the kind the 
foreign interlocutor may perhaps intend to address the 
nation rather than the Government ; but, unless he directly 
authorizes the publication; he retains the right or the power 
of protesting against a breach of confidence if the effect 
of his communication is unfavourable. It is perhaps in 
consequence of such difficulties that Lord GranviLLE is, 
in the opinion of Prince Bismarck, too much inclined to 
employ written communications. The Statute of Frauds 
has prevented much injustice and some perjury, but it is 
inconveniently unelastic. It is certainly not desirable that 
in the more important sphere of international transactions, 
the functions of diplomatists should be superseded, as 
Prince Bismarck complains, by the Post Office. 

Like almost all political contrivances, periodical publi- 
cation of official documents has been borrowed by other 
Governments from English practice, Of late years Red 
Books and Yellow Books, and other imitations of Blue 
Books, have almost exhausted the colours of the 
Last of all, the White Books of Germany have sudden] 
become distinguished by their cntmamgiol pugnacity, an 
by their remarkable absence of reserve. It would be inte- 
resting to learn whether the verbatim report of Mr. MgapE’s 
conversations with Dr. Busca and with the CHaNcELLOoR were 
submitted to Lord GRANVILLE or published with his previous 
sanction. It is not known whether in his answer to Prince 
Bismarck Lord Granvitte has called attention to any 
precedent which German practice might afford for publishi 
unauthorized reports of conversations. If he was consul 
as to the conversations with Mr. Meapg, he ought to have 
followed a good example; but it is more probable that 
Prince Bismarck’s practice has in this instance diverged 
from the doctrines propounded in his speech. There may, 
perhaps, be some foundation for a conjecture that Prince 
Bismarck’s extreme irritation has been produced not 
Lord Granvitie’s conduct of the diplomatic correspond- 
ence, but by his refusal to hear Count MiinsvEr on the 


Prince Bismarcx’s catalogue of grievances, Lord GRANVILLE 


subject of the Suez Canal at the close of the recent Con- 
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ference. If this is the explanation of the late untoward 

ings, it may be inferred that Lord GranvILLE was 
technically in the right. Prince Bismarck would not have 
assigned other reasons for his unfriendly demeanour if 
he could have complained that the German Ambassador 
was improperly silenced. Scorr tells a story of a judicial 
combat, in which the wrongdoer, conscious of the badness o 
his cause, took to flight. When his adversary shouted 
to the coward to stop, “I am,” he replied, “ no coward ; 
“ and on this quarrel I will fight to the death.” Instead of 
committing himself to the defence of an untenable cause of 
quarrel, Prince Bismarck may perhaps have deliberately 
raised a more plausible contention. 

Additional reasons for the unfortunate alienation of 
Germany from England are too well known to need enu- 
meration. Mr. GLapstronr’s wanton declarations of enmity 
to Austria, and his ostentatious leaning to France and 
Russia, produced an unfounded impression that the dila- 
tory proceedings of the Colonial Office and the Foreign 
Office were deliberate slights to Germany. The truth was 
that Prince Bismarck’s sudden ion for colonial ex- 
tension took Lord GranviLLe and Derpy by surprise. 
It is still uncertain whether his seizure of Angra Pequeiia, 
and afterwards of other positions on the African coast, 
was a cause or a consequence of his indignation at Lord 
Dersy’s delays. It is possible that the repeated disclaimers 
by the English Government of objection to the colonial 
enterprises of Germany, and the cessions of territory on 
the Western coast of Africa, may satisfy Prince Bismarck’s 
real or affected susceptibilities. There is less hope of a 
reversal of his European policy. The alliance of the three 
Emperors bodes as little pos | to England as the under- 
standing which has been established between Germany 
and France. Time will show whether the expressions of 

will to the English nation which accompanied the 
violent attack on the English Government had any prac- 
tical meaning. Whatever may be the political purposes of 
Prince Bismarck, it is desirable that the relations between 
the two countries should be disengaged from personal or 
diplomatic grounds of offence. Lord GranviLue’s instruc- 
tions to Sir Epwarp Mater have probably been framed in 


. the same conciliatory spirit which inspired his short speech 


in the House of Lords. Count Herperr Bismarck may 
have given assurances which will facilitate the task of 
restoring friendly feelings. 


THE DUTY OF THE OPPOSITION. 


T will readily be conceded by almost all men that the 
supplementary estimates moved by Lord HartineTon 
on Monday night did not form a convenient—that, indeed, 
they hardly formed a possible—occasion for the Opposition to 

ut its foot down in regard to Government measures in the 

udan. It will not so readily be conceded that the occa- 
sion was not one for a more decided indication of future 
action than the Opposition gave. The actual sums dis- 
cussed were almost entirely for — already incurred, 
and the operations which can be undertaken during the rest 
of the financial year are not of a kind or of an extent to 
justify the refusal of supplies. With regard to Lord 
Hartineton’s triumph over supposed exaggerations of the 
money already spent, it may be very strongly suspected 
that Lord Hartineton would have done better not to shout 


_ till he was out of the wood. It is, at least, in singular 


variance with precedent that such operations as have 
been going on for the last seven months should be con- 
ducted at an ex of about two millions, It is in entire 
conformity with precedent that little mistakes in the 
accounts should be found out hereafter which will raise that 
expense to considerably more than two millions. But as 
the expenditure, great or small, is practically spilt milk, or 
milk inevitably marked for spilling, there is very little use 
in crying over it. Nor are Lord Hartineton’s very proper 
observations in regard to the conduct of the General and 
the forces matters which require much discussion, The 
conduct of the forces cannot be too highly praised ; and, 
though it is now allowed by all competent persons that the 
General committed one complete and disastrous error of 
judgwent, he bas the excuse (which the incompetent people 
who deny this error do not perceive, while they invent for 
him all kinds of futile excuses) that, if he had not com- 
mitted it, he would have been condemned to total inaction. 
So that here also the less said the better. The Government 
made it almost impossible for any general to succeed; and 


| this, no doubt, makes the particular furm of failure which 
Lord Wotsetey chose comparatively venial. 

But the interest of Lord Harrineton’s speech, and the 
interest of the attitude of the Opposition, are concerned 
| much more with the future than the past. The speech has 

filled readers and hearers of nearly all classes with dismay ; 
and justly. The promises of a resolute policy held forth in 
the Censure debate were vague enough, but they were defi- 
nite compared with Lord Hartineron’s cautious references 
to probable operations against the Manni, and to possible 
operations against Khartoum. The advocates of complete 
withdrawal are scandalized, and from their own point of 
view justly scandalized, at the immediate determination of 
the Government to smash somebody or something, and expend 
men and money on the smashing. The advocates of a rational 
policy of occupation are still more justly scandalized at the 
absolute want of any programme, of any purpose, of any even 
hypothetic object and aim after the immediate smashing of 
something or somebody is accomplished. Neither could derive 
the slightest comfort or gratification from Lord Hartineton’s 
speech, It is certain that something which deeply grieves 
one party is going tobe done. It is to the last degree un- 
certain that anything that will please the other party is 
going to be done. We are to have so many thousand pounds’ 
_ worth of the railway which Messrs. Lucas can make, and 
of the pumps which Messrs. TancyE cannot. We are to 
have so many thousands of English Guardsmen and Sikh 
Lancers exposed to the sun of Souakim by day and the 
spears of the Hadendowas by night. But what good we are 
to get from the railway and the pumps, the Guards and the 
Lancers, is a question as dark as it was a week ago, if it is 
not rather considerably darker. Lord Wotse.ery has asked 
that the railway shall be constructed; but months, if not ~ 
years, must pass before it can carry Lord Wotsetey’s force 
to England ; and it is, in Lord Hartineton’s opinion, only 
probable that it will be wanted to Sir GERALD 
Granaw’s soldiers, or any soldiers, to Khartoum. What may 
_ be called the Purpose Terminus of this singular line is, there- 
fore, wholly in cloudland. Its earlier stages may help in the 
smashing of Osman Dicna; but the question why Osman 
Diena has got to be smashed is still one that cries in vain 
for an answer. He can do Lord Wo.sE.Ey no harm; we 
are not going to relieve Kassala; it is only probable that 
we are going to Khartoum ; his men will not continue to 
spear Sikh grass-cutters and shoot lieutenants of Engineers 
if the grass-cutters and the lieutenants are not there for 
them to shoot and spear. It is the pleasure of talkative 
Radicals to represent war as “the dreamy delight of the 
“ cultured Conservative class,” to describe those who do not 
think Mr. Guapstone a heaven-born governor as_blood- 
| thirsty Jingoes, hot-headed Imperialists, and what not. We 
can only say that from Lord Harrineton’s speech and Mr. 
GLapsToNE’s speech on Monday we can conceive little more 
justification for the smashing of Osman Diana than for the 
smashing of the President of Hayti or the Prince of 
Monaco. When we look beyond those speeches we can, of 
course, see excellent reasons for it; but those reasons are 
exactly the reasons that Lord Hartineron and Mr. 
GapsTonE decline to endorse, that the followers of Lord 
Hartincton and Mr. Giapstone vehemently refuse to 
hear of. 

This being so, we repeat the opinion that the Conserva- 
tive leaders and the Opposition generally cannot too soon 
make up their minds to a definite line of conduct on the 
votes of money likely now to come fast and heavy for these 
operations in the Soudan. The Pivare attitude of washing 
the hands and doing what is asked will not do. Much 
capital has already been made on the Government side out 
of the uncertainty of Opposition principles, of the lack of a 
definite policy in the Conservative leaders, and the like. 
Some of this, of course, was mere party talk, and unjust, 
like all y talk; but some of it was just, and damagingly 
just. The vote of censure carried in the Lords and the 
motion of censure nearly carried in the Commons removed, 
the first distinctly, the second rather indistinctly, this re- 
proach, and committed the party toa programme of vigorous 

rosecution of the war and of definite dealing with the 
udan. After this, it is in the highest degree incon- 
sistent to go on voting money for a continuance of the 
old vacillation, and on the express understanding that the 
Government will not pledge themselves to do anything 
with the Soudan whatever. The Opposition criticism on 
the wickedness and wastefulness of the campaign near 
Souakim last spring is in itself unanswerable ; it supplies 
its own answer when it ends in the complaisant farnishing 
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of funds for a new campaign apparently as wasteful and 
as wicked. No Opposition can in this way abdicate its 
responsibility as auditor of the national accounts without 
abdicating at the same time its claim to be governor of 
the national affairs. The position of the Tory member of 
the House of Commons is perfectly clear. He is bound by 
national interests, by political reason, and by the pledges of 
his leaders to support in every way, and by whomsoever 
carried on, a vigorous campaign for the putting down of the 
rebellion in such portions of the Egyptian Soudan as may 
be necessary to hold under English inspection. He is bound 
by the same duty to oppose to the utmost the waste of 
English money and English blood for no purpose at all, 
except, perhaps, to clear a way for Italy or for Turkey. 
The present Government refuses point blank to rescue the 
garrisons ; it refuses to commit itself to a definite restora- 
tion of Egyptian or establishment of Engiish authority on 
the Upper Nile and the routes to it; it refuses even to 
define the limits of the campaign of mere vengeance which 
it is apparently anxious to carry on against Osman Diana 
and Manommep Aumep. Every demand on its part for 
money is like the demand of the famous speculator in the 
height of the South Sea bubble, who collected subscriptions 
towards “ a project to be presently made public.” Give the 
Government a proper number of rails and pumps, Cold- 
streams and Sikhs, and we shall see what we shall see—at 
least we shall “ probably ” see it. This is the way in which 
the Government is drawing on the House of Commons. 
If independent and Opposition members continue to honour 


the drafts, we should be very glad to know how they can 


reconcile their compliance with the plain and immemorial 
principles of the duty of a Parliament man, which all 
generations and all individuals have at least pretended to 
recognize. It is always the duty of an Opposition to grant 
supplies freely for such a war as now threatens us on the 
Afghan frontier, regardless of the misconduct of the Govern- 
ment asking for them. It may be—it nearly always is—the 
duty of an Opposition to grant supplies necessary for the 
vigorous prosecution of war, even when they do not wholly 
approve of its object. It never can be the duty of an 
Opposition to grant supplies for the prosecution of a war 
which has apparently no object at all. 


SKETCHES OF GORDON. 


T is probable that General Gorpon’s Diaries, more or less 
“ edited,” will soon be published, and no book will be 
read with more painful interest, with more shame and 
regret. We say “shame,” for though that burden falls 
most heavily where perhaps it is least felt, yet all who kept 
silence out of season cannot but deem themselves more or 
less responsible for the desertion of Gorpoy. Never was a 
more squeezable Government than ours, and, in the matter 
of the rescue of Gorpon, the Government was not squeezed 
enough, nor in time. The circumstances were such as 
usually excite and unite the English people even in its most 
torpid and its laxest moods. The question was personal—an 
Englishman’s life was at stake. Had he been cut off by the 
ice in Arctic seas, had he been shut up in an exploded mine, 
there is no marvel of energy and courage, no expenditure 
of resource, that would not have been ready for his aid. 
But Gorpon’s peril was mixed up with politics, and the 
negative side, the lazy side, the indifferent side, was in 
power. To demand, with the national voice, the rescue of 
Gorpon, after El Teb and Tamai, would have been to com- 
mit an act of cruelty. It would have been to compel Mr. 
GuapsTonE and his Cabinet to make up their minds. This 
was more than the thoughtful and intelligent Liberals 
could bear, so there was no union, no general popular 
demand, no squeeze was applied to the Government. The 
Government acted, or rather did not act, after their kind; 
and, as far as the Government represents a disunited, list- 
less people, the shame falls on the whole country. We 
build Gorpon monuments and Gorpon memorials as if our 
needed a record aere perennius. Nay, it can be 
seen that in some hearts (if the word may be used in this 
connexion) there is a kind of rancour against Gorpon 
because he would not run away, because he perished so 
inconveniently. 

A little volume of Reminiscences of Gorpon, by the 
Rev. Mr. Barnes and Major Brows (Macm1ian’s), contains 
some traits of the great captain wasted by England, traits 
which will be studied with interest. Gorpon appears as a 
mystic, indeed, and a man to whom religion, duty, and 


affection were the sole things worth living for. But he by 
no means appears as a narrow pietist, as a man of the Iron- 
side Puritan stock often so useful to England, always so 
unsympathetic. Gorpon was a man full of humour and 
enjoying a keen sense of the ridiculous; he was a man of 
reading—not the homo unius libri, whom we are taught to 
distrust. His manners and address were unusually gentle 
and pleasing ; his courage was like that of SkoBELEFF, with- 
out the touch of theatrical effect which, no doubt, SKOBELEFF 
indulged in, because he found it so inspiring to his men, 
on the wide stage of war. Many tales lke that which 
we quote from Mr. Barnes's little volume are told of 
SxKoseverr :—“ Gorpon’s first experience of war was in 
“ the Crimea, whither he went as an Engineer officer when 
“he was about twenty. An incident which happened 
“ before Sebastopol may suffice to indicate his spirit at this 
“ early age. Some soldiers in a trench, who were not under 
“ Gorpon’s command, had suffered so severely that not even 
“a non-commissioned officer survived to comumnd them. 
“ Gorpon, seeing the danger of the men, sprang in among 
“them, armed only with a stick—which may have sug- 
“ gested the use of the ‘ wand of victory’ at a later time in 
“ China. He at once raised his head above the earthworks, 
“ thus freely exposing himself to the fire of the enemy ; and 
“ he did not quit the trench until he had enabled the men to 
“ understand exactly what they were to do.” 

With this virgula divina, so it seems, with this magic 
wand alone, Gorpon was intended by the Government to 
bring away the Soudan garrisons after we had fleshed the 
Maupi’s men on Hicks and his army. In a curious letter 
written to Mr. Barnes, Gordon on his outward way gives 
an account of his instructions:—“I went in and saw 
“ them "—Mr. Guapstove and the rest. “They said, ‘ Did 
tell you our orders?’ I said, ‘ Yes.’ I said, 
“* You will not guarantee future government of Soudan, 
“and you wish me to go up and evacuate now.’ They 
* said ‘ Yes,’ and it was over.” Gorpon, apparently, was to 
“ evacuate,” as Moses “ evacuated” the Israelites out of 
Egypt, by performing miracles. “The Hosts are with me, 
“ Mahanaim,” said Gorpoy. It was not unnatural that he 
should think so. But did those who sent him out believe 
in the “ Hosts” of his mystic faith? If not, what did they 
mean or want, except to play the great Captain like a card 
ina party game? “How many times have we written, 
“asking for reinforcements, calling your serious attention 
“ to the Soudan?.. . . While you are eating, drinking, and 
“ resting on good beds, we and those with us, both soldiers 
“ and servants, are watching by night and day.” Gorpon 
used to send out men, long before he wrote this letter in 
September, to ascertain “if the English were coming.” 
How gladly they would have come—the comrades of those 
whose bodies rest by Abu Kru and Abu Klea and Kerbekan 
—we well know. Their hearts are not dead nor their 
courage abated. But a Government which spends six 
months in beginning to think about asking for tenders for 
absolutely indispensable national defences was not more in 
a hurry then than three weeks ago. Gorpon had to do, as 
Prince Bismarck has to do, with statesmen who do not 
know their own minds, and who dare not call their souls 
their own. Do not let us be too hard on the Government. 
“Good Gop!” cried Arminius long ago, in his energetic 
manner, “it is not with these dozen men in their natural 
“ state that a foreign Government finds it has to deal ; it is 
“with these dozen men sitting in devout expectation to 
“see how the cat will jump—and that cat the British 
“ Philistine.” “Who is the cat?” as the preachers say. 
“ You are the cat, my brethren; I am the cat; we are all 
“the cat.” Too many of us are in some degree the cat. 
That unfortunate animal’s capricious bounds have now 
landed her where she will be scalded. 

Gorpon was so far a fatalist that he accepted events 
“ after they have happened ” as the expression of the Divine 
will. In the whole story of his later career it is easy to 
recognize the hand of Fate. Gorpon, as he knew and ad- 
mitted, had rendered the Mauopr possible. He had shown 
the Soudanese that all government need not be mere 
Bashibazoukery. “I had taught the natives that they had 
“a right to exist. I had taught them something of the 
“ meaning of liberty and justice, and accustomed them to a 
“ higher ideal of government than that with which they 
“ had previously been acquainted.” Gorpon, indeed, might 
have said, “I perish by the people that I made.” The end 
of these things, which he would have believed to be eter- 
nally preordained, lies in utter obscurity. A revival of 
the heroic and conquering age of Islam on one side, an 
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“opening up” of a continent to the sweet influences of 
grey shirtings and sized cottons on the other, or a mere 

ebauch of blood and anarchy, or the breaking of the power 
of England, or the revival of our ancient spirit in a reunited 
English race, all these things lie on the knees of the gods, 
all of them are made possible by the life and death of 
Cartes Gorpoy. However things fall out, the Nile will 
rise and fall again ; the Pyramids will see the empires come 
and go, ebbing and flowing like the river of Egypt; the 
colossal statues of Abu Simbel will be scored with the 
knives of English soldiers and of Arab emirs as they are 
scored with the earliest Greek writings, the scratches made 
by the Greek mercenaries of Psammeticnus. The fifty 
thousand men of Campysgs marched into the desert, not one 
came back whence they went, not one reached the oasis 


whither they were bound. That all these deaths, unre- 
garded as the drifting of sand, were part of the order of 
the world, and tending to the aim of some design, was clear, 
and the clearness was comforting, to Gorpoy. But we, who 
see Englishmen sent on Campyses’s track, to wait beneath 
the sun of the desert till Mr. MicawBer makes up his mind, 
we may all this as part of a national punishment, 
but can scarcely by that reflection be consoled. “ Be not 
“thou greatly moved” wrote Gorpon—it was one of his 
favourite mottoes—yet not to be moved by this vast waste 
is almost beyond human fortitude or stoicism. He bimself 
was moved; how much, and to what utterances, his diary 
and private letters, if they are published, unedited, will 
declare. But not even the near view of the most piteous 
sacrifice in the modern world will make the irreclaimable 
cat jump in the right direction. 


THE LIBERTY OF UNLICENSED REVOLVERS. 


Mircue.y Henry the other night is more encoura 
to peaceable members of society than anything yet cutetael 
from Sir WiLtL1amM Harcourt on the great revolver question. 
Mr. Mircne.tt Henry belongs to the small and rapidly 
diminishing class of Irish representatives who do not include 
a reversal of the Sixth Commandment in their creed. Sir 
Witutiam Harcovrt is known to be at least adequately im- 
pressed with a sense of the risks which public men now 
run from the machinations of the assassin, On thinking 
over the matter, Sir Wituiam Harcourt has come to 
the very sensible conclusion that mere licences are of 
no use. We have already pointed out that it is impossible 
for the police to be always examining street passengers 
with a view to the discovery of illicit firearms. To 
state the contrary proposition is indeed to expose its 
absurdity. But Sir Wittiam Harcourt’s positive assur- 
ances were even more satisfactory than his negative 
convictions. He thinks it “a very serious matter for 
“ consideration whether there ought not to be more severe 
“ penalties attached to crimes when committed with re- 
“ volvers or explosives.” Now this is a point which we 
have more than once urged upon the attention of the autho- 
rities, and we are glad that the Home Secretary has at last 
taken it up. The common sense of the thing is quite plain. 
Honest men carry revolvers because they are afraid that 
they may have to encounter unscrupulous ruffians. Un-— 
scrupulous ruffians carry revolvers in order that they may 
protect themselves against the police, and other resources of 
civilization. What the law ought to do, and can do, is to 
redress the balance by the imposition of some special punisb- , 
ment. Sir Wittiam Harcourt says that a Bill—by which 
we presume that he means a Government Bill—is coming 
before the House of Commons for doing what he thinks 
ought to be done. | 
We stated on a former occasion what, in our judgment, 
the additional penalty ought to be. The burglar who blazes 
away at any policeman that attempts to take him, the rough 
who shoots freely at all who resent his insolence, can only 
be reached through the skin. When the soul and the moral 
sense are hopelessly obscured, and the conscience is seared | 
with a hot iron, the skin always remains, and a resort to the | 
argumentum baculinum rarely in such circuwstances fails of | 
its effect. Mr. Henry, whose motives are excellent, appears, 
like many members of Parliament, to have very hazy ideas | 
about what can be done by legislation. It might, indeed, 
be enacted, as he suggests, that the sale of revolvers should 
be registered, though we must confess ourselves unable to 
see the precise object of the reform. But when it comes | 
to “prohibiting the sale of revolvers to persons under 
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| new and petty German settlement. It is possible that the 


“a certain age,” we really should like to know how 
Mr. Henry proposes to enforce such a law. Would the 
purchaser be bound to produce a certificate of birth 1 Would 
baptism do? Or vaccination? Or a Bachelor of Arts 
degree? The present Master of the Roiis once stood 
alone against all the other Common Law Judges in 
holding that a man who had abducted a girl, having good 
reason to believe that she was more than sixteen when 
she was really less, was not guilty of a criminal offence. 
Would a similar question arise if a revolver were sold to a 
youth who appeared to have passed Mr. Henxy’s limit, but 
was really under it?! Mr. Henry seems to have been 
lately made the recipient of some very alarming informa- 
tion. He “has it on good authority that even in the public 
“ schools revolvers are frequently carried by the pupils.” 
This is certainly startling, and must add a new terror to 
the lucrative profession of an usher. We can only hope 
that Mr. Henry has been made the victim of what our 
friends the reporters cal] a cruel hoax. Schoolboys—such is 
human precocity—have been known to divert themselves 
after this ungodly sort, and somehow or other there has 
sprung up an idea lately that members of Parliament are 
fair as well as easy game. The “ prohibition of carrying 
“ concealed firearms without a special licence” seems to us & 
singularly inept proposal. There is not much use in “ pro- 
“ hibiting” acts which by the hypothesis-are not discovered. 
Sir Witu1am Harcourr had better stick to his special 
penalty, and make it the cat. 


BECHUANALAND. 


HE latest accounts from Bechuanaland are not satis- 

factory. Sir CuarLes WARREN appears to be acting 
with remarkable vigour, and Mr. Krucer, President of 
the South African Republic, has thus far not objected on 
principle to the enforcement of the Convention ; but the 
Cape Ministers are pledged to an opposite policy, and Mr. 
Ruopes has resigned his office of Special Commissioner on 
the ground of difference of opinion from Sir Caries 
Warres. It is a fact of still graver import that Sir 
Hercutes Ropinson has requested the Government to 
transfer the civil administration of Bechuanaland from Sir 
CuarLes Warren to himself. Mr. Raopes apparently dis- 
approves of the use of force to expel the intruders from the 
district which they call Goshen Land, and he specifically 
objects to the employment of Mr. MacKkenziz, who appears 
to be Sir C. Warren’s corfidential adviser. In a recent 
interview Mr. Krucer proposed to Sir C. Warren that he 
should visit the disputed territory with a simple escort for 
the purpose of pers .ading the freebooters by peaceable means 
to evacuate the lands which they have occupied, Sir C. 
Warren is said to have replied, with apparent reason, that 
in his opinion the only mode of securing was a 
display ot force. It is not certain whether Mr. Kruegr 
acquiesced, tacitly or otherwise, in Sir C. WarREy’s decision ; 
but Mr. Ruopes may have caused serious inconvenience 
his concurrence in the Transvaal Presipent’s views, It is 
possible that there may be some misapprehension of the 
nature of Sir H. Ropiyson’s recommendation. The Im- 
perial Government has always reposed well-deserved con- 
fidence in the High ComMissionER; but it must not be 
forgotten that Sir C. Warren has lately arrived from 
England in full possession of the views of the Colonial 
Otfice, and that he commands a force entrusted to his 
charge for the express purpose of restoring to the rightful 
owners the territory which bas been lawlessly seized. Mr, 
MACKENZIE was not long since selected by Lord Dsrsy for 
the post of Commissioner in Bechuanaland ; and, me 
he afterwards resigned his office, he must still possess 
qualifications which justified his appointment. There is too 
much reason to fear that disputes among the agents of the 
Imperial] Government may render the expedition abortive. 
In Bechuanaland, as in almost all parts of the world, 
English interests have been threatened by the ubiquitous ill- 
will of Prince Bismarck. In this instance his suspicions were 
ostevsibly aroused by the appearance of an English forge 
in Bechuanaland at a distance, as Lord GRANVILLE reminds 
him, of seven hundred miles from Angra Pequeiia. The 
frivolity of the complaint has the intended effect of illustrat 
ing the temper in which it is preferred. The most dicta- 
torial of statesmen can scarcely persist in the contention 
that English troops are not to be employed even for the 
most legitimate purposes within some hundred miles of a 
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real object of the remonstrance may be to prepare the way 
for future interference in South African affairs, and perhaps 
for a German protectorate in the Transvaal. For the 
moment there is no risk of collision, though a malevolent 
influence on the policy of the Boers may not improbably be 
exercised. It is to be hoped that almost the only recent act 
of vigour on the part of the English Government may not 
be rendered useless by domestic and foreign complications. 
If Sir C. Wanrren is allowed to settle the difficulty by a dis- 
play or by an employment of force, the ruinous consequences 
of the vacillation of the English Government will have been 
partially retrieved. 

The most serious difficulty with which the Government 
has to deal arises from the opposition of the Colonial 
Ministers to the Imperial policy. Mr. Upineton and Mr. 
Spriee, representing the Cabinet of which they are prin- 
cipal members, lately visited the disputed territory, and 
made a provisional agreement, by which the freebooters of 
Goshen were to return nearly all the lands which they had 
occupied. The Colony had previously agreed to assume the 
administration of Bechuanaland as soon as the Imperial 
Government had settled the disputed titles. By the London 
Convention between England and the Transvaal, concluded 
a year and a half ago, the rights of Montsioa, a chief who 
had remained faithful to the Imperial Government, were 
explicitly recognized and secured. Lord Drrpy had two 
reasons for insisting on the stipulation, both on the ground 
that the Government was bound in honour to protect 
an ally, and because the trade route from the Colony 
to the interior passed through Monrsioa’s territory. 
The South African Government has never disputed the 
validity of the Convention, nor is there any doubt as 
to its construction; but, after the date of the agree- 
ment, a body of adventurers from the Transvaal, led or 
instigated by Mr. Jousert, invaded Monrsioa’s territory, 
and, after a series of conflicts, compelled him to execute 
a surrender of the lands to which he was entitled both 
by inheritance and possession and by the express provisions 
of the Convention. Mr. Upineron and Mr. Spriee thought 
proper to regard Mownrsioa’s treaty with the invaders as a 
bindi a concluded at the close of a regular 
war. en Montsioa objected that he had been com- 

lied to sign the document, Mr. Uprineron explained to 

im that treaties were commonly extorted by force, and 
that they were nevertheless binding. The cession of Alsace 
and Lorraine at the close of the war of 1871 was, as Mr. 
Urineton forcibly argued, not a voluntary sacrifice. 

In international and in private transactions it is essential 
to the validity of a contract that it should be made between 
competent parties. The Goshen freebooters were not a 
lawfully constituted or sovereign community, and they 
directly infringed the rights of England as secured by the 
London Convention. There would be no arlvantage in 
making an agreement with the Transvaal if it could be 
immediately violated with impunity by a horde of private 
adventurers, recruited for the most part in the Republic, 
and publishing their declarations in the Pretoria news- 
papers. It is evident that the so-called State of Goshen, if 
it is allowed to exist, will be immediately annexed by the 
South African Republic. In the meantime Mr. Uprineton 
and Mr. Sprice have in direct contravention of the Imperial 
policy, and of the rights acquired or retained under the 
Convention, recognized the freebooting community as 
eapable of accepting Montsioa’s surrender of his lands. It 
is for the purpose of expelling the wrongdoers that Sir C. 
Warren has by this time probably arrived, with a re- 
spectable force, on the spot. A considerable portion of 
the Blue Book is unprofitably occupied with transcripts 
of Resolutions passed at meetings held for the purpose 
in various parts of the colony. In some of these docu- 
ments the colonists of English race, forming, probably, a 
local majority, express regret that the settlement of affairs 
in Bechuanaland should be delayed or prevented by the 


offer of the Cape Ministers to negotiate between the 
Goshenites and the Imperial Government. A larger | 
number of meetings pass resolutions in the opposite sense, | 
using language so uniform as to suggest the probability 
that the Africander party has alreaily conferred on the 
colony the blessings of a Caucus. As the minutes of the 
meetings are in some instances accompanied by sworn 
translations, it is evident that they represent outlying 
districts in which no English is spoken. Of the comparative 
authority of the opinions expressed on either side, it is im- 


. ow to judge in the absence of minute local knowledge. 
t is evident that the Dutch population inclies to the cause 


of the Goshen freebooters, while the English desire the 
legitimate vindication of Imperial authority. The itinerant. 
Ministers decided the whole question at issue, as far as 
their power extended, when they recognized as binding the 
agreement which had been extorted from Mowrsioa by 
the adventurers from the Transvaal. It is impossible to 
admit that a lawless assemblage could overrule the pro- 
visions of the London Convention. The Imperial sove- 
reignty could not have been compromised even by a 
voluntary cession of territory on the part of a native chief. 

There seems to be little doubt that Sir C. Warren will 
restore the disputed lands to the lawful owner, if he is 
allowed to complete in accordance with his own judgment 
the task which he has undertaken. A further and perhaps 
more difficult duty will be to discover and punish the 
murderers of Mr. and Mr. Watker. Lord Derpy 
has judiciously recommended that the assassins of Mr. 
Bernett should, if they are apprehended, be tried by 
military law, and on conviction summarily punished. Ac- 
cording to the best information which has been obtained, 
Mr. BetHett was deliberately put to death, after he had 
been wounded in a skirmish with the freebooters. The case 
of Mr. WALKER is not equally clear; but the Government has 
received credible statements to the effect that he was, like Mr. 
BerHett, murdered in cold blood. There is too much reason 
to fear that the perpetrators of both crimes may find refuge 
in the Transvaal. It is at present uncertain whether the 
arrest of Mr. Nrexirk, lately acting administrator of 
Stellaland, has any connexion with the charges of murder. 
It is much to be regretted that the present Ministers at the 
Cape should condemn a policy which in ulterior stages will 
require the co-operation of the Colonial Government. It 
had been arranged that, us soon as observance of the Con- 
vention had been enforced, the whole of Bechuanaland 
should be annexed to the Cape. The Colonial authorities 
might probably be trusted to maintain a free passage to the 
interior ; but, as far as they are represented by the present 
Ministry, they are now committed to the cause of the 
Goshen invaders against Montsioa. It is possible that a 
future election may reverse a vexatious policy. It may be 
hoped that vague threats of an invasion of Natal by the 
Boers are not to be regarded as serious ; but the disastrous 
consequences of the Majuba surrender are perhaps not yet 
exhausted. 


THE DUNKIRK DUEL. 


INCE the French bought Dunkirk from a Royal 
humorist the place has not, perhaps, been so much in 
their mouths as itis to-day. The battle of Dunkirk, between 
M. Dexerret and M. Cuapuis interests them as deeply, 
and seems as difficult to understand, as the victories 
of the French commander in Tonquin. Yet the story 
of this unhappy fatal duel is clear enough, if we accept 
the statement of M. Pierre Girrarp in the Figaro. On 
Shrove Tuesday the fray began in a café at Dunkirk. A 
M. Dexerret was fleeting the time carelessly, as they 
did in the golden world, with a young lady whose name 
does not appear, and whose profession is the divine art 
of song. To M. Dexeiret and his young friend enter M. 
DeEKEIREL ainé, a commercial gentleman who travels in 
wine, Now the elder M. Dexerret isa married man, and, 
as his excellent father-in-law remarks, he would have been 
better in the company of his lady-wife than in the society 
of the siren of the Dunkirk café concert. But no man is 
always wise. As the brothers and the songstress revelled, 
some young officers entered, in mu(ti, and one of them, 
M. Cuapuis, lately from St. Cyr, sat down, like “ the 
“ Abominable who uninvited came,” at the table-of the 
brothers. M. Cuapuis pressed his attentions, more or less 
delicate, on the singing woman, and the trouble began. B 
the intervention of some sensible officers, the elder M. 
DexeiRcEt and M. Cuapuis offered each other “ explanations,” 
and Peace was just folding her fluttered wings, when people 
began to talk in a warlike manner, like the English and 
Russian newspapers. The result was a challenge, and the 
elder M. DekeireL met M. Cuapuis across the Belgian 
frontier at seven on a cold morning. The principals were 
stripped and placed very awkwardly. M. Cuapuis had the 
dunes and sand behind him, M. Dexkerren had a secure 
retreat over solid ground. M. DerxetreL, by the way, had 
an elementary knowledge of fencing, just that amount which 
Sir Wixuiam Hopi, in his Scots Fencing-Muster and other 
learned work:, considers dangerous. M. Cuapuis was much 
more accomplished. After the first engagement M, Cuapuis 
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and his blade passed close to his antagonist’s right 
. “Touched, sir, I think,” said the officer. ‘“ Excuse 
“ me, sir, I think not,” said the bagman; “at least, I felt 
“nothing.” “Pardon, sir, I am accustomed to the use of 
“ arms, and I say you were touched. Besides, my sword is 
“ twisted.” Perhaps when the buttons are off a man is the 
best judge as to whether he is touched or not. This was 
M. Dexerret’s opinion. A surgical examination proved 
that he had not a scratch, and probably M. Cuapuis’s point 
had been twisted by some movement of M. Dexerret’s body. 
End of the first round. The men were put up again, and now 
M. Cuarvis had lost his temper. He advanced thrusting 
rapidly, there was almost a scuffle, the opponents being 
close to each other, and then M. Cuapuis was seen holding 
his sword by the blade and offering the handle to M. 
Dexerret. “ You took hold of my sword,” he cried, “ and 
“ that, in a duel, is something very like murder.” Poor M. 
Cuapuis had it; it was not so deep as a well nor so wide 
as a church door, but ‘twas enough, "twould serve. In five 
days M. Cuapuis had left this little life, and M. DexeireL 
was in prison. What had happened? M. Dexerre.’s own 
account was that, seeing his enemy’s sword thirsting for his 
blood, he simply made a push—lunging there was none— 
and hit him. The second of M. Cuapuis said that M. 
Dexetret’s left hand was raised and on a level with his 
head, that he instinctively put aside the hostile point with 
this hand, and that he then thrust, repeated his thrust, and 
so pinked his man. Now this instinctive action of the left 
hand is often practised, unconsciously, by inexperienced 
fencers in a salle darmes. They get their left hand in 
the way of the foil, and thereby are sometimes cut over 
the fingers, without any — intention of parrying in 
this antiquated manner. ey no more mean to defend 
themselves with the left hand than one means to get 1.b.w. 
at cricket. Unluckily there was no time for the seconds to 
give M. Dexerret “out,” and declare him vanquished, for 
his probably unintentional breach of the law of the modern 
sword duel. A commercial traveller within an inch of 
death naturally kept poking away with his point in a 
flurried manner, and hence the death of M. Cuapuis. The 
ndent of the Figaro is probably right in acquitting 
poor M. Dexerret of intentional disloyalty. It is ill playing 
with edged tools—that is all the moral. You cannot expect 
all sword duels to be finished without disagreeable accidents. 
A fearful turmoil is naturally caused between the civilians 
and the military in a little town when a bagman pinks a 
lieutenant and can be charged with not fighting fair. Five 
minutes after the fatal thrust M. Cuaputs said :—“ J’ai cru 
“4 un coup déloyal. Mais remarquez, Monsieur, que je ne 
“ proteste pas.” He did not “claim a foul.” The whole 
business might have passed in a salle d’armes, and only led 
to a difference of opinion as to the fairness of the hit. But 
the hit was too palpable. The story does not, as far as it 
goes, afford aa in favour of the French practice of 
duelling. “C'est bien 1a, hélas, un duel de province!” 


THE CAMEROONS AND —., 


Ho much Count Hersert Bismarck may have taken 
back with him to Berlin is not known, but there is 
good reason for believing it is enough to make his face 
white in the presence of the Shah, as Hapj1 Baza might 
have said. The story of the Cameroons, or the sequel to 
that story, is becoming known. We hear with no consider- 
able surprise, whatever other feelings the news may excite, 
of another surrender to Germany. After roundly declaring 
that there could be “no question as to the frontiers” in the 
region to the west of Bimbia, our Government has found 
there was a question, of recognizing a German frontier, and 
has given it due consideration, with the now familiar result. 
The report of an insult to the British flag at Victoria is, for 
various reasons, not the matter of importance it might have 
been under another dispensation. To begin with, it has not 
been shown to be true; and, if it does turn out that a 
German officer has been guilty of a piece of foolish violence, 
his Government may be trusted to take the necessary steps 
to correct him. There is a certain magnanimity in Prince 
Bismarck’s method of pursuing the interests of his country, 
which is not in keeping with acts of this swaggering kind 
on the part of subordinates. The German CHANCcELLOR’s 
triumph would, for the rest, be spoilt if a naval lieutenant 
were to undertake the work which is being done for 
Germany on a much larger scale by H.M. Secretary of 
State for Forzicn Arrairs. Lord has appa- 


rently nothing else to do than to fulfil Prince Bismarcx’s 
wishes. He has boggled over undertaking the task ; but at 
last he has resigned himself to the inevitable, like a wise 
man. The history of his contumacy and final repentance is _ 
told at large by himself. The other day he brought out his 
Blue Book, in which he set forth at length how the Cabinet 
delayed and hesitated and took no notice when it was asked to 
annex the Cameroons years ago, howit finally decided onaction 
just in time to find itself too late. At the end of the Blue 
Book the Government was seen maintaining a dispute 
against Germany with some appearance of firmness. It has 
not occupied that dignified position long. Before the Blue 
Book is a month old Count Herpert Bismarck has come, 
and if half the reports current are true, has carried ail 
before him. The claims of Germany to the Cameroon coast, 
from the Rio del Rey to Ambas Bay, have been recognized, 
and the exclusive right to occupy the valuable mountain 
district must almost certainly have been concluded in the 
concession. The hope expressed in some quarters in England 
that the hill country has been excluded is foolish indeed. 
Nothing known of Prince Bismarck justifies the injurious 
supposition that he would be content witha strip of swampy 
and poisonous coast, and allow another Power to hol! 
healthy high-lying country just at the back of such a pos- 
session. The Cameroons coast is of no use except as the 
threshold of a more valuable country. It is desired by 
Germany because it affords a starting-point to the interior, 
not from any qualities of its own. One of Prince Biswarcx’s 
many complaints was directed against the attempt of our 
Foreign Otfice to occupy Bamboko, and so confine his sett!c- 
ment to the coast. It may be taken for granted that he has 
provided against a recurrence of the danger. 

If the Cameroons business stood by itself it would be bad 
enough, but it is already plain that it does not. The 
desperate attempt of the Cabinet to escape from the blind 
alley into which they have wandered will be euccessfal 
indeed if it cost nothing more than the coast from Rio del 
Rey to Ambas, Without putting too much trust in rumours 
and guesses, there is enough ground to believe that Count 
H. Bismarck has asked and received far more than the 
surrender of our claims to the Cameroons coast. The satis- 
factory arrangement with Germany, which has put a stop to 
the existing tension in our relations, and is, according to 
some, about to relieve the Cabinet of all its difficulties, has 
doubtless had a more extensive character than is yet publicly 
known. Prince Bismarck is not the man to let an opportunity 
for making a good general settlement slip, and he has many 
outstanding questions to clear up with the remarkable body 
of statesmen now at the head of affairs. A German Com- 
pany is known to be engaged in pioneering towards the 
equatorial lakes. That enterprise must be made safe, and 
an exact understanding as to the position of Zanzibar wiil 
greatly help to avoid difficulties in those parts. Other 
Germans are occupied in the neighbourhood of the Cape ; 
and they, too, are entitled to protection. There is, or was 
—for have we not come to a satisfactory arrangement }—a 
difficulty about Samoa. In New Guinea there was some 
doubt, a few weeks ago, as to the boundary line between the 
districts claimed by England and Germany. The observer 
of public events who has got to know his Prince Bismarck 
will have no difficulty in believing that these unpleasant- 
nesses are things of the past. In the course of time we 
shall know how they have been removed. For the present 
the ‘details of the happy arrangement are concealed, but 
recent history justifies the belief that it amounts to a 
surrender on the part of this country. In Germany they 
are pleased with the arrangement arrived at. Our Ministers 
are delighted because an arrangement has been made ; and 
the difference in language is eloquent as to the character of 
their last diplomatic feat. The surrender of Huon Bay in 
New Guinea is said to be one item of the ransom, and 
as it has been claimed by the Germans, the report may 
be accepted as probable. Here, again, we should have 
the story of the Cameroons repeated down tothe minutest 
detail, and that in its turn was the story of Angra Pequeiia. 
When the last New Guinea Blue Book appeared, Lord 
GRANVILLE had put his foot down on Huon Bay, He was 
in much the same position when we last heard of the 
Cameroons. Now all the world sees what has come of his 
firmness on the West Coast of Africa, and may guess how 
it has stood push of pike elsewhere, With the prospect of 
so much before us, and the memory of so much in the 
immediate past, it is scarcely possible to distinguish the 
bungling in the Cameroons as worthy of special reproba- 
tion. The consistent policy, feebleness, haste, and ultimate 
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surrender, pursued by the Ministry has at least the ad- 
vantage for them of causing any particular piece of mis- 
management to be acquiesced in as a matter of course. 
Barret Mrraseav used to observe that in any other 
family he would have been considered clever but disso- 
lute, whereas his kindred looked upon him as a dull but 
sober fellow. Any particular blunder of Her Masgsty’s 
Ministers is by this time much in the same position as 
Barret Miraseav. Considered by itself, and as a piece of 
diplomacy on the part of any other Cabinet, it is foolish and 
disgraceful. Considered as done by the great body which 
serves under Mr. Giapstonz, it is no worse than much else, 
and must be accepted as part of a whole. It is hardly 
worth condemning by itself, because it will have to go 
into such a long account when the day of reckoning does 
come. 

When that reckoning comes to be made, it will be enough 
to say that Ministers have not done those things which 
Prince Bismarck has done. Nobody who respected fore- 
sight and sense in politics can look at the history of the 
German CELLOR’s conduct of these Colonial disputes 
without admiration. It is true that we have suffered at his 
hands, but we have not to blame him for our mishaps. Itisno 
business of the German CHaNcELLor’s to defend the inter- 
ests of England. His only duty is to his own country ; 
and, if he hits us hard in discharging it, we may first of all 
respect him and then take our revenge by calling to account 
the men who gave him the chance. It is ridiculous cant to 


complain of his interference in our affairs, or to remind the | 


public of the good done to Lord Patmerston by the avowed 
hatred felt for him by foreign Governments. Prince 
Bismagcx has never shown any hostility to this country or 
interfered in any business which did not interest him as 
much as us. When our Government has crossed him he 


has defended his policy by the usual methods of great states- 


men. If be has profited by our difficulties, he has done 


nothing unusual, and the blame, as far as we are concerned, 
should fall first on the men who made the difficulties. It 
seems, however, that there are some among us-who think 
that because Mr. Guapstone’s Government has laid itself 
and the country open to Prince Bismarcx’s thrust, there- 
fore it is our patriotic duty to rally round Mr. GuapsTone. 
If accounts have to be settled with Prince Bismarck, it 
would seem a necessary preliminary to entrust the task to 
men whom he has not beaten. Of the two attitudes assumed 
at present towards him in England, it is hard to say which 
is the most ignoble. From one quarter come whimperings 


-over his brutality, and from another piteous appeals to him 


to fight our battles. The spectacle is enough to make the 
world believe that all the manhood of England is contained 


vin the few thousand men Lord Wo setey has picked out of 


the army to fight under him in the Soudan. Since we are 
to come in contact with Germany at so many points, diffi- 


-culties of the familiar colonial kind are only too likely to 


arise; and, if they do, our interests will have to be de- 
fended. The risk is one of the many blessings we owe to 
the foreign policy of Lord GranvitE, the colonial policy of 
Lord Dersy, and the inspiring wisdom of Mr. Giapstone; 
for there is not a single case in which Prince Bismarck has 
been able to get a footing in an uncivilized country where 
the misfortune might not have been avoided by the exercise 
of a little sense and activity on the part of those three 
wonderful statesmen. The mischief done cannot be undone, 
‘but there is one obvious way of avoiding a repetition of the 
like in the future. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 


— debate on University representation has been the 
main incident of the proceedings hitherto in Com- 
mittee on the Redistribution Bill. Considered as a mere 
discussion it has not been wanting in ability, but it is, on 
the whole, hardly calculated to raise the reputation of the 
House as a practical body. Indeed, the only party who can 
be said to have debated the question in anything but the 
academic fashion, which is only in one sense appropriate to 
it, were Mr. Panett and his followers, Their motives for 

ing University representation were frankly political, 
and political of the least elevated kind. They want to 
deprive all Universities of their representatives in order that 
they may disfranchise the University of Dublin, and they 
want to disfranchise that University because that would 
be to diminish the representation of the Irish loyalists 
by two votes. It is not the fact that the University of 


Dublin is, as Mr. Parnetu repeatedly asserted, the Uni- 
versity of a minority, except in the sense that any 
other institution which a majority may, but will not make 
use of, is the institution of a minority; but undoubtedly 
it is true that the two seats now filled by Mr. Greson 
and Mr. Piunket may be looked upon as tolerably safe 
“ preserves” for that party of fidelity to the Union and 
loyalty to the British Crown which is still unhappily a 
minority among the people of Ireland. This being so, the 
men who detest the Union and feel no attachment to the 
British Crown are naturally anxious that these seats should 
be abolished, and they make no disguise of their reasons. 
They do not deny, for instance, that the two University 
seats have been usually, and are just now conspicuously, 
well filled; nor do they rely upon abstract theories as to 
the propriety or impropriety of maintaining exceptions to 
the ordinary principles of representation. Their argument 
in support of Mr. Bryce’s amendment was founded upon 
a simple enumeration of noses. So many Loyalist seats 
minus two, are equal to such and such a lesser number of 
votes in favour of the Union and its interests in future 
Parliamentary divisions. Therefore, let us as Separatists 
vote that these two seats be extinguished. 


We only wish it were equally easy to pin Mr. Bryce and . 
his English supporters to a definite and uniform statement 
of their case. Mr. Bryce himself began by protesting that 
he did not object to University representation on the ground 
that it was an anomaly, and he certainly so far justified his 
protest as to advocate a system of University representation 
which would be a far more startling departure from the 
prevailing principle than that which at present exists. The 
member for the Tower Hamlets would not so much mind, 
he tells us, if the teaching body of his University—some 
250 persons—returned two members to Parliament; but 
he cannot bear the thought that this amount of represen- 
tation should be possessed by some 5,000 of the taught: 
which shows, as we say, that the member for the Tower 
Hamlets is so far from being an enemy to anomalies’ 


that he prefers the greater to the smaller one while he 


is at it. But unfortunately-it is not easy to reconcile his 
preferences with his reasons. He objects to University 
representation, as it exists, on the ground that it tends 
to bring party politics into the Universities; and, if his 
objection is to consist with his general views, he must 
be understood to imply that were the voting power con- 
fined to that “small but real body, possessing a cor- 
“ porate existence, representing a centre of culture and a 
“ distinct entity,” the resident tutors and professors, the 
strife of party politics would be eliminated from the Uni- 
versity. It is the violent and virulent non-residents who 
bring up this political dynamite with them, or send it 
through the post, to be deposited in peaceful quadrangles 
or ignited in harmonious common-rooms. Speaking for Mr. 
Bryce’s own University, and with all apologies for correcting 
a professor, we must say that this conception of the present 
state of things in Oxford provokes a smile. Surely every non- 
resident member of that University must be well aware, must 
indeed have been reminded during the present week, that if 
you want to find excesses of political feeling in the Academi- 
cal constituency, you should look for it within the precincts 
of the University itself. The vehement partisan of to-day 
is not to be found among the non-resident, but among the 
resident, electors ; and we say deliberately that it is far more 
likely that due weight would be given to the Academical 
distinctions of a Parliamentary candidate—to his claims to 
represent“ literature, education, and science "—by the former 
class of electors than by the latter. Mr. Bryce, indeed, let 
a cat of a most engaging naiveéé out of the bag in remarking 
on the fact that the late Professor Henry Sauiru, who did 
not, he complained, succeed in pollizg a thousand votes, was 
“a moderate politician—so moderate, indeed, that many 
“ Liberals did not approve of him.” Exactly; this “ scien- 
“ tific man of great eminence” did not find the resident 
Liberals ready to work with any spirit to secure his return, 
because these single-minded devotees of “literature, science, 
“and education” found him “too moderate a politician.” 
The support given to him was notoriously lukewarm, and 
its ardour was cooled by the action of causes the mere 
existence of which in such potency is fatal to Mr. Bryce’s 
theory of the mental attitude of what he calls “ the real 
“ University.” To disfranchise non-resident electors, in short, 
in the interests of political concord, would be like locking 
up the combatants of Donnybrook within four walls in the 
interests of unbroken heads. The fight would go on all the 
more merrily inside, 
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The position of men like Mr. Bryce is, in fact, un- 
tenable. You must do what he declined to do—attack 
University representation as an anomaly, or you cannot 
effectively attack it at all. You must be prepared to say, 
as no doubt Mr. Jesse CoLuines would say, as Sir CHARLES 
Ditxe does say, so far as he says anything, and as Mr. 
GuapstonE probably will say when he abandons his present 
plan of copiously saying nothing—that a blank dead-level 
representation of mere numbers is an ideal so precious, that 
not the smallest deviation from it should be allowed. No 
one not prepared to deny that any such deviation can ever 
be desirable, is in a position to attack those icular 
exceptions to the rule of numbers which the University 
members embody. An Academic Radical may think that 
he could vastly improve upon the existing occupants of these 
seats; he may even believe, as Mr. Piunxet rallied him on 
believing, that the lineaments of the true representative 
are to be found within the covers of his own photographic 
album ; but, if he is himself a man of culture, he can no 
more in his heart deny that the University member satisfies, 
and has always satisfied, a higher than the normal standard 
of political capacity, than he can deny, in spite of all his 
sneers at country parsons and the like, that the University 
constituencies represent a higher than the average of elec- 
toral fitness. No adverse criticism of elector or elected can 
be of any avail unless it goes the length of denying these 
propositions ; and no other contention can dispense with the 
denial of them, save such as is founded upon the lowest and 
most irrational of Democratic superstitions. The PresipEntT 
of the Loca Government Boarp did not himself avow this 
superstition, because he gave no reasons for the faith that is 
in him. He contented himself with stating “ his own opinion 
“that his hon. friend had made out an unanswerable case 
“ against University representation in the abstract,” which, as 
his hon. friend had expressly declined to pronounce against 
University representation in the abstract, and had argued 
his case on strict grounds of practical expediency, is not a 
little remarkable. What, however, is still more remark- 
able, and was justly commented upon as such by Sir J. 
Mowsray, was that “a member of the Cabinet in charge of 
“a Bill should express his individual opinion in one way 
“ while the Government was acting in another.” Sir CHARLES 
Dirxe’s expression of the doubt whether University repre- 
sentation “ would survive the next Conservative Reform Bill 
“in that House,” is, of course, only his humorous way of 

utting it. What he means is, that it shall not, if he and 

is friends can help it, survive any future readjustment of 
the franchise—such, for instance, as the abolition of the 
old two-member constituencies, against which the first 
young Radical who desires to distinguish himself will, no 
doubt, get up an agitation. And his remark is noticeable 
as another illustration of that happy development of our 
modern politics, which enables the advanced members of a 
Liberal Cabinet to eat their cake and have it—to pocket 
their opinions in the Council Chamber, for the sake of 
retaining their places, and to air them in Parliament or on 
the platform for the edification of their particular section of 
the party. In these days, when the spoliation of landowners 
is almost admittedly an “ open question” in the Cabinet, it 
would, of course, be unreasonable to deny that character 
to the question on which Sir Cuartes Ditke has just 
pronounced his opinion; but even on the most open of 
open questions a certain decorum of reticence used, in 
former days, to be observed by members of a Cabinet. 
It would scarcely, at any rate, have been thought the 
correct thing at one time for one of the negotiators of 
a Parliamentary arrangement and the custodian of the 
legislative measure which sprang from it to rise in his 
= in the House of Commons, and repudiate so far as 

is own personal views are concerned, a specific term of 
the com Sir Jonn Mowsray expressed a wish that 
the head of the Government had been present to hear the 
speech of his colleague; but when the head of the Govern- 


ment afterwards spoke on the subject his utterances were as_ 


mysterious as those of another great head as famous in past 


as Mr. Guiapstone probably will be in future Egyptian 
legend. Nothing more could be gathered from the Prime 
Minister’s speech than that he personally would do nothing 
to violate the Franchise Bill compromise. That a colleague 
should do his best to discredit it is apparently a matter of 
complete indifference. 


FRANCE AND CHINA, 


J ig military and naval operations of the French on the 
outskirts of China continue to present the same 
wonderful easever. Fighting goes on more or less 
steadily, with unbroken success for the French; and yet, at 
the end ef it all, victory seems to do no good to the winning 
side, and defeat leaves the beaten army no worse off than 
before. In single actions French military and naval officers 
can always dispose of the force immediately in front of them. 
Admiral Courset's only difficulty with the Chinese fleet has 
been the difficulty of finding it; and even this has not 
proved wholly insurmountable. His boats did succeed in 
catching two of the enemy's ships at anchor, and destroyed 
them with torpedoes. This feat remains nearly as myste- 
rious as it appeared when first reported some weeks ago. It 
is known that the vessels torpedoed were wooden ships, and 
not ironclads, as had been stated; but this is the only 
additional piece of information received. How it was 
that a part of the Chinese squadron escaped, and how 
the crews of the vessels destroyed contrived to get off, 
has not yet been explained. It is, in fact, as probable as 
it looked when Admiral Courset’s despatch was sent, that 
the Chinese frigate and her consort had been already run 
on shore and deserted. That the success has been nearly 
barren of practical good to the French seems beyond doubt. 
Admiral Courser is still unable to attack the strongly- 
fortified ports, and for the future the Chinese cruisers will 
keep within them, while a blockade, besides being neces- 
sarily very ineffectual on such a great line of coast, will do 
very little harm as long as the ‘Treaty ports remain open. 
The French Government has complicated the Admiral’: 
difficulties by ordering or allowing him to declare rice con- 
traband of war. This measure would necessarily tend to 
bring the numerous complications with neutrals which have 
already caused trouble to an acute stage, and is perhaps the 
most striking example of the jaunty ignorance shown by 
M. Ferry’s Ministry during the whole of their remarkable 
Colonial enterprise. Except for a very short time during 
which the English Government attempted to treat corn as 
contraband of war, food has not been supposed to come 
under that rather vague designation, and it was not to be 
supposed that neutrals would submit to a revival of an 
antiquated claim by the French. Accordingly, the orders 
sent to Admiral Courzet have been met with protests all 
round, and do not appear to have been enforced. He is 
left where he was before, master of a position from whieh 
he can do the enemy little damage, and quite unable to 
strike an effectual blow. It would appear from the latest 
reports that there has been some exaggeration as to the 
difficulties of the French position in Formosa. There 
have been disorder and sickness among the troops and 
in Admiral Lespis’s squadron; but he is sufficiently strong 
to storm the lines at Keelung. Whether he disposes of a 
sufficient force to follow up this success is very doubtful. 


The most important operations are still confined to 
Tonquin. The French have chosen to employ their chief 
forces in that province, and the Chinese have for very good 
reasons accepted the situation. They have in fact every- 
thing to gain by the restriction of serious military opera- 
tions to their south-west frontier. During the last two 
months all the characteristics of this strange war have been 
shown in their most complete development in Tonquin. The 
Chinese are beaten with comparative ease, but the French 
seem no nearer success after victory than before. The 
position of General Briire pe v’isxx has, in truth, a strong 
resemblance to a stale-mate in the game of chess. He can 
repel attack on one side, but only by Jaying himself open on 
another. The Chinese are operating against him from the 
province of Yunnan in the north, and from Kwang-si on the 
north-east. While he is engaged in driving back the army 
from one the army from the other comes down on his com- 
munications and compels him to return, leaving the field 
open to the force which has just retreated before him. His 
separate actions seem to be uniformly successful. He has 
taken Langson from the Kwang-si force and compelled the 
Yunnan army to decamp from before Thuyen Quan after 
sharp fighting. French reports are sparing in details, and 
there is great difliculty in estimating the cost of these 
victories to General Britre DE L’IsLe; but there is no doubt 
that they have been creditable to him and his troops, His 
position is none the less very far from enviable. The two 
Chinese armies are apparently acting together with con- 
siderable intelligence and on a plan which is calculated to 
give them every advantage they can hope for. They may 
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not defeat the French army, but they keep it marching to 
and fro over the same ground. As long as this goes on, 
General Britre DE 1’Isie cannot possibly gain any per- 
manent advantage, and his small force is subjected to a 
strain it can ill bear. The Chinese, for their part, can 


‘afford to lose men indefinitely, and are quite prepared 


to go on with this military game of battledore and 
shuttlecock till the shuttlecock is worn out, in perfect 
confidence that the battledores can be replaced. The re- 
sponsibility for this almost hopeless position of the French 
expeditionary army rests, not with the General, but with 
the Government, which has from the beginning persistently 
refused to look at the facts. M. Ferry has refused to 
acknowledge the existence of China at all, then he asserted 
it might be neglected, now he finds he must recognize 


‘it as an enemy; but he steadily refuses to take the 


only effectual means of really crippling the Empire. The 
devilish is‘an awkward customer to fight, but it can 
be disposed of if it is struck in the right place. M. Ferry 
persists in fighting the Chinese devil-fish in the wrong way. 
He attacks the suckers, and leaves the vulnerable centre 
untouched. China can only be really hurt by an attack on 
Pekin. When the French Government makes its mind up 
to send an expedition against the Court, there will be some 
hope of seeing this feeble war brought to a conclusion. 
Till then it is so probable as to be almost certain that 
Admiral Courset will continue to cruise, and General 
Briere DE wIste to march and countermarch, and the 
Chinese Government will look on in stolid indifference. 


French domestic affairs have been enlivened in a some- 
what languid fashion by another quarrel between the 
Chambers. The subject is again the conduct of the 
Deputies to the Church. The Budget—last year’s Budget— 


has only just been returned from the Senate to the Chamber diate recourse to direct taxation. 


rence proves the superficiality, if not the futility, of last 
year’s revision. The ive powers of the Chambers 
have been so little defined that a difference has arisen with 
twelve months in which it is not merely the rights of the 
Senate which are concerned. If a compromise is not found _ 
possible, and without a most unex display of modera- 
tion and tact it scarcely can be, the very existence of the 
Senate will be at stake. Mere surrender might nem 

hamber 


_ the crisis for the moment, by reducing the Upper 


to a confessed nullity ; but even that would strengthen the 
party which demands its abolition. Resistance will bring 
forward the question of a new revision at once, by reducing 
the revised Constitution to a deadlock. 


THE INCOME-TAX. 


Np wary me with the gout, an umbrella for three, and 
other drawbacks to the enjoyment of life, the Income- 
tax threatens to be a permanent institution. Eleven years 
ago Mr. GiapstoneE offered to remit it. How he would have 
contrived to get on without it remains his ow secret. 
Nobody now, unfortunately, thinks of escaping from the 
burden which Mr. Pirr first imposed, and which Sir Roperr 

Pret in 1842 made part of the general order of things. — 
How much Mr. Cuitpers will have to put on, when after 
Easter he brings his Budget forth to the people, is the shape 
which inquiry about the Income-tax now assumes. The 
class which really feels the pinch of this unscientific, 
though to financiers convenient, duty, the class which, 
according to ArisToTLE, is the salvation of States, may not 
improbably revolt against a continuance of the attempt to 
meet every addition to national expenditure by an imme- 
If the poor are not 


of Deputies. As it went up it was distinguished, as various only to be always with us, but always directing our 
among its predecessors have been, by a small persecuting | foreign policy by their votes, it is only fair that they — 
spirit towards the Church. The Deputies had cut down | should contribute to the cost of “smashing the Maup1,” 
the salaries of archbishops and bishops, and had refused | and other similar diversions. If representation goes with 
votes for canonries. The Senate has augmented the votes | taxation, it follows, except perhaps in Ireland, that taxation 
as presented to them, and has sent the Budget back to the goes with representation. Meanwhile, there are other 


Chamber with what is a request to the Deputies to re- 
consider their opinions, and mend their conduct. The 
Deputies are accordingly in a high state of wrath. Some 
of the more pugnacious, the Bonapartists, Conservatives as 
they are, among them, have proposed to refuse to consider 
the Senate’s amendments at all. The more moderate only 
pro to remove the additions to the votes for the Church 
made in the Senate and send the Budget back just as 
it went up for the first time. Ministers have persuaded 
their undisciplined supporters to accept some of the amend- 
ments of the Upper Chamber, but on the whole the 
Chamber of Deputies has adhered to its measures for re- 
pressing the spirit of superstition by docking the yearly 
allowance of the dignified clergy. Here are all the 
elements of a very pretty quarrel, for it is obvious that 
more is at stake than the income of the Church. As 
long as the Senate is allowed to have any right to amend 
the Budget, it must have the right to increase as well 
as to reduce votes. It may be that the increase in this 
case is particularly offensive because it is to the advan- 
tage of the clergy. Ifthe Senate had exercised its powers 


‘for anybody else, the Chamber of Deputies might have 


submitted. The Senators, however, can scarcely be ex- 

to acknowledge that they may defend the interests 
of all Frenchmen except the clergy. They may reasonably 
refuse to reconsider their amendments. The right of the 
Senate to discuss and amend the Budget was put beyond 
question, if it ever was doubtful, by the Congress of last 
year. In this pass, supposing both parties to be resolute to 
maintain their positions, the result can only be a direct 
conflict between the two Chambers. After the experience 
of recent years, it would be rash to rely on the resolution of 
the Senate very confidently. It has sworn to stand its 
ground so often, and has yet found it necessary to yield, 
that it may submit to the Chamber of Deputies once more 
without violating its traditions. Its meekness was most 
shown, however, during the reign of Gampetra, and since 
his death it has more than once displayed considerable 
firmness. This virtue was conspicuous during the revision, 
and on the very question of the Senate’s right to amend 
the Budget. If the Senate is as resolute to exercise what 
‘it believes to be its constitutional rights as to claim them, 
the result of the present dispute can hardly be other than 
a most serious conflict of authority between the Chambers. 
Whatever may be the result of the dispute, its mere occur- 


points of interest about the Income-tax besides its rise, fall, 
and probable permanence. The methods of its assessment 
and collection form as promising an “anomaly ” as the most 
ardent Radical iconoclast could desire to tilt at. Part of the 
irregularity is essential to the nature of the tax. The only 
people who cannot evade paying it in full are landowners, 
members of the Civil Service, and the holders of Govern- 
ment securities. It is quite possible for a man making a 
thousand a year in business to return himself without 
detection at a hundred. It is certain that many per- 
sons in comfortable circumstances never pay Income-tax 
at all, not being discovered by the minions of the law. 
Others, on the contrary, who may have neglected to 
assess themselves are harassed by overcharges on incomes 
which they would be only too glad to receive. It is 
said that the imperfect secresy observed by Commissioners 
in some parts of the country leads a few enterprising 
traders to exaggerate their profits for purposes of self-glori- 
fication. This is an amusement “ attended with very 
“ considerable expense,” and we should doubt whether in- 
dulgence in it is as frequent as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must wish. But of course those who pay have 
to supply the deficiencies of those who do not. ‘And so,” 
as Sir ER E said, after comparing the number of 
guilty prisoners who escaped with the number of innocent 
prisoners who were punished, “and so justice is done in the 
“ long run.” 

The citizen who regards this arithmetical sort of justice 
as insufficient and unsatisfactory may consult, if he pleases, 
A Guide to the Income-tax Acts, which Mr. Artuur E.uis 
has compiled, and Messrs. Stevens have published. It 
would be ungracious to criticize severely a work with so 
modest a preface. But Mr. Exxis has not written a book. 
He has attacked the Revised Statutes with a paste-pot and 
a pair of scissors, and the results of his industry bear the 
outward semblance of a handy manual. But a series of 
quotations from Acts of Parliament do not make a treatise 
understanded of the people. Mr. Exxis is a solicitor, and 
might usefully have employed his knowledge as a legal 
expert in substituting plain language for the technical 
and tautological phraseology of the Parliamentary drafts- 
man. Had he taken this trouble he would have done 
a real service to the public. As it is, a popular account 
of the Income-tax remains to be produced. Neverthe- 
less, the inquiring reader may learn even from Mr. Etuis 
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how confusing and chaotic the Income-tax Acts are. He 
will find that “the persons concerned in the assessment 
“and collection of Income-tax are,” not as his ingenu- 
ous mind might suppose, (1) the Assessors, and (2) the 
Collectors, but “(1) the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
“Treasury; (2) the Commissioners of Inland Revenue ; 
“ (3) the Commissioners for General Purposes; (4) the 
“ Commissioners for Special Purposes; (5) the Additional 
“ Commissioners; (6) the Clerks to the Commissioners ; 
“(7) the Surveyors; (8) the Assessors ; and (9) the Col- 
“ lectors.” As he proceeds, he will find that the General 
Commissioners are selected from another body called the 
Land-tax Commissioners, and that it is therefore necessary 
to explain who the Land-tax Commissioners are. They are 
appointed by Act of Parliament, with certain powers of 
co-optation, and they select the General Commissioners, if 
possible, from among themselves. Neither the Land-tax 
Commissioners nor the General Commissioners receive, 
so far as we can make out, any salary. But the Surveyors 
and Assessors, whom they appoint, are paid; and the 
Collectors get a percentage on the sums which they bring 
in, but which they have no power to alter. With respect 
to such practical points as the total remission of the tax 
on incomes under a hundred and fifty pounds, the partial 
remission under four hundred pounds, the reductions for 
house-rent and insurance, and so forth, Mr. Eiiis quotes 
the appropriate words of the statutes. He would have 
done better to translate them into English. He at least 
succeeds in showing—without, perhaps, intending it—that 
a new and much simpler system of assessing and collecting 
the Income-tax ought to be introduced. 


THE AFGHAN SITUATION, 


by the fact that the Cuancettor of the 
Excuequer “ has no information on the subject,” the 
alarming statement to which the 7'imes gave prominent place 
in its issue of last Wednesday remains thus far unconfirmed. 
At present, therefore, it continues to be uncertain whether 
the Russians have or have not “ made a further advance in 
“ the direction of Herat,” and whether Sir Perer LumspEen 
has or has not “ taken up a position with the main body of 
“* his force in the Robat Pass.” Nor is it quite certain, though 
this report surely ought not to be ahead of the truth, that the 
AMEER has “ formally sought English assistance in strength- 
“ ening the fortifications of Herat against a possible attack ; 
“and that probably by this time some of the engineering 
“ officers of Sir Perer Lumspen’s staff have taken the work 
“in hand.” There is, we believe, no doubt that Herat, in 
spite of its natural strength, would be unable in its present 
conditions and present hands to repel an attack, and that 
English skill in fortification, if not English armaments also, 
will be required to place it in a posture of defence. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that even if the AmeER has not been 
the first to move in this important matter, it has not been 
neglected by the Government of India. But whether the 
more immediate and advanced measures referred to have 
been taken to anticipate an attempt on Herat by Russia is 
a report still awaiting official confirmation. We are not at all 
disposed to say of it, however, that it “ requires confirmation ” 
in the sceptical sense of that phrase. The probability always 
was that Russia would make “a further advance in the 
“ direction of Herat,” and if that remained unresisted would 
follow it up with a succession of further advances until such 
time as it was made clear to her—by acts, as we said last 
week, and not by words—that one step further would bring 

‘ her into conflict with the armed force, not of Afghanistan, 
but of England. That fact made clear to her, our own 
opinion always has been, and still is, that she will pause, if 
only for a time; and as nothing could well convey the fact 
more clearly to her than the occupation by English troops 
of a pass in her direct route to Herat, we should be glad to 
hear that the movewent said to have been ordered has been 
actually made. By no measure short of this do we believe 
that it would now be possible to arrest the advance of Russia 
to Herat. 

The sanguine view of the situation, of course, is that 
Russia is not prepared to run the risk which the seizure of 
Herat would entail. But this view leaves many serious 
considerations out of sight. The real sources of anxiety are 
to be found in the extreme personal and Parliamentary 
weakness, the accumulated embarrassments, and the almost 
complete political izolation of the English Government. Only 


the very perversity of partisanship will deny that such a com- 
bination of these three elements of danger would be looked 
for in vain in any other national crisis within the limits of 
the present century. We have had weak Ministries before, 
but they have been kept straight by a practically unanimous 
House of Commons. When, as in the dark year of the 
Mutiny at the Nore, we were confronted by a concourse of 
dangers, our affairs were directed by the most resolute and 
fearless of modern English statesmen. At other times when 
our difficulties have been considerable and our Government 
not remarkable, we have, at any rate, had the assistance of 
some of our Continental neighbours and the goodwill of 
others. In the present crisis we have to face a host of 
troubles, with neither astrong hand to guide us at home nor 
any chance of a helping hand abroad, So untoward a com- 
bination of adverse chances has seldom, if ever, befallen us 
before, and may never befall us again. It is this last conside- 
ration, or rather its inevitable suggestion, to our Asiatic rival, 
which is the most disquieting of all. Russia, in all human 
probability, will never get such another chance of bringing off 
her great, her long-prepared, her patiently-awaited coup in 
Asia, and she must know that she never will. She must know, 
at any rate, that nothing like so good an opportunity of 
pursuing her advance to within striking distance of India 
without thereby necessarily involving herself in a war with 
England is ever likely to recur. At no time could she hope 
to acquire Herat without facing either the certainty, or the 
more or less strong probability, of having to fight us for it. 
Her temptation to “ rush” the position just now, if rushing 
be left a possible operation, is that the normal certainty of 
having to fight us for it is reduced to a lower probability 
than she could ever have hoped to see it sink to. If she 
were but once in possession of Herat, England, who in 
ordinary times would attack her there without a second 
thought, would to-day, she may argue, have to think twice 
or three times before engaging in a considerable war for 
the purpose of turning her out. Moreover, by possessing 
herself of that stronghold upon some easily-devised pretext 
of securing her rights in the disputed territory by the seizure 
of a material guarantee, she might still have it in her 
power to negotiate instead of fighting, and to gain time for 
shaping her own future course to the best advantage, while 
she allowed time for English resentment to cool. Nor can 
anybody deny, we imagine, that all her movements of the 
last few months have appeared to point to a settled design of 
the kind referred to. Their very rapidity, and the effron- 
tery—unwonted, even for Russia—with which they have 
been prosecuted, are evidences to the same effect. Never 
before has one encroachment succeeded another at such 
brief intervals of time, and with such total indifference to 
observation and protest. It has always hitherto been the 
habit of Russia to wait until the stir created in England by 
one forward step has blown over before she takes another. 
But in this case we were still discussing her advance to 
Sarakhs, when it became known that she had got from 
Sarakhs to Pul-i-khatun ; and Lord Epmonp Firzmavurice 
was still under croas-examination about the advance to 
Pul-i-khatun when the Russian forces were pushed forward 
to Zulfikar and Ak-Robat. She is dashing forward, instead 
of creeping on. Such a departure from her usual mode of 
approach, and that at a stage in her progress at which 
caution might appear more necessary than ever, would, in 
itself, mean mischief, Viewed in connexion with the present 
embarrassments of England —embarrassments sure to be 
exaggerated, even by the best informed of foreign Govern- 
ments—her change of tactics can admit, we fear, of but one 
interpretation. 


There are now, however, good grounds for believing, as 
we have said above, that the immediate danger of a dash 
upon Herat being attempted has passed away. It is one 
thing to be prepared to seize upon a point of vantage at the 
cost of a great war for its retention, and quite another thing 
to risk such a war in the endeavour to seize it. Russia 
might be quite willing to fight England for the right to 
keep Herat after having once got it; we have not the same 
reasons, either military or other, for being convinced of her 
willingness to fight England Aic et nunc in order to get 
to Herat. If once she understands that she will be met in 
the Rohat Pass by Sir Peter Lumspen and his escort, and, 
in the meantime, that’ the naturally powerful defences of 
Herat are being rapidly made effective by English engi- 
neers, the probability is that she will give orders for a 
halt and devote her energies to establishing herself against 
Afghanistan and England in the positions which she has 
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thus irregularly acquired. It is now pretty well known 
what her main pretext will be, the public having discovered, 
to their surprise, that she has a zealous, if erratic, advocate 
in the English press ; and it is known that that pretext is, 
even for a Russian pretext, more than usually disrespectful 
to the intelligence of the world. The Afghans, it seems, 
have been “advancing” to Penj-deh, and the Russians are 
fearful that the Ameer should thus on his part create 
an accomplished fact which his overwhelming military power 
would enable him to make good against both England and 
Russia. In the event of the representatives of both these 
Powers deciding jointly that he had no right in Penj- 
deh, the alarmed Russians were, it seems, compelled to 
tect themselves by an advance from Sarakhs to Pul-i- 
hatun. What new scare drove them onward from Pul-i- 
khatun to Zulfikar and Ak-Robat, the deponent in their 
favour in the English press sayeth not; but perhaps it is 
mot necessary to suggest one, for panic is proverbially un- 
reasoning. This, it would seem, is the defence, and the 
whole defence ; and, if it had appeared where we might have 
expected to find it, in the Brussels Vord, we should have 
deemed it unworthy of notice. But since it bas been 
admitted to—or rather has itself taken in—an English 
newspaper, it might perhaps be disposed of in the one or 
two words which suffice for the purpose. Penj-deh, to begin 
with, is unquestionably Afghan ; but let that pass. Let us 
make-believe that the question is doubtful. Penj-dch, then, 
is either Afghan or not Afghan. If it is Afghan, the 
Afghans are there as of right; if it is not Afghan—and 
the question, be it observed, is part of the main ques- 
tion which Russia has expressly agreed to refer to the 
decision of a joint Commission of English and Russian 
representatives—the two Powers will be in accord as to the 
necessity of its evacuation by.the forces of the AmzeEr, and 
can join in directing ABppuRRAUMAN, who is a party to the 
delimitation compact, to obey the award. Could any 
audacity, therefore, equal that of arguing that, because the 
Afghans are in Penj-deh, the Russians have a right to be 
in Zulfikar, and that there should be a simultaneous and 
mutual retirement on the part both of the wolf and of the 
lamb? The English Government will be fulse equally to 
their engagement with the Ameer and to their duty to 
their country if they listen for a moment to any such un- 
blusbingly worthless pleas. It is the duty of Russia to 
retire to the position which she held before concluding the 
agreement from which she is now attempting to break loose 
by violence, and England should decline even to hold parley 
with her on the frontier question until that retirement has 
taken place. 


PUPPET-SHOWS, 


(Pp RERE is joy ina German village when it is known that a 
travelling puppet-show is about to visit the place, ‘The 
children keep a strict watch on both the roads during their play- 
time, and the passage of strange vehicles is apt to excite disorder 
in the school. When the long-expected cart at last arrives an 
eager throng is sure to be collected around the inn door. The 
rietor and his wife are ded with respectful awe, and even 
their pale and bedraggled little daughter appears to be surrounded 
by a halo of romance. Several of the half-grown boys fall in love 
with her at first sight, though they carefully conceal a passion 
which they are aware is open to ridicule. The pau know 
that the carefully-closed boxes are packed full of delight and 
mystery ; if a rag or riband peeps from beneath the lid of any of 
them it is greeted by a hearty cheer. The proprietor regards this 
enthusiasm with the amiable tolerance which most of us feel for 
such human weaknesses as tend to our own advantage. He knows 
the commercial value of curiosity, so he slowly unloads his goods 
piece by piece, and every now and then allows a glimpee to be 
obtained of some particularly striking form or dress. hen the 
last package has been safely deposited in the large upper chamber 
where the village dances are usually held, he locks himself in. 
The children know there is nothing more to be seen, but they do 
not at once disperse. Some of the bolder boys steal upstairs, and 
try to look through the keyhole; the rest remain together and 
compare notes; the sound of shuffling and hammering in the new 
theatre seems to have a strange fascination for all. 
Older people, too, take a greater interest in the matter than they 
ite like to confess, A puppet-show is, of course, intended only 
r children; but then there must be some one to take them and 
look after them when they are there. Both fathers and mothers 
are remarkably ready to undertake the task; when the other 
members of the family are amusing themselves the elder daughters 
cannot be left at home, and where they go the young men are sure 
to follow. About this time old maids and bachelors are wont to 
display an extraordinary fondness for the nephews and nieces they 


people and the babies are waiting to enter. Of course it is only 
the children who have come to see the play. Every one else has 
some other most excellent reason for being there. Still, the proprietor 
of a puppet-show who carried this theory out in practice, and 
adapted his plots and dialogue to the infantine taste and under- 
standing, would soon find his business anything but lucrative. He 
knows this well enough; so he rarely, if ever, brings a fairy-tale 
upon the boards. 

On entering the hall the spectators find that the other end is 
concealed by curtains, in the midst of which is placed a miniature 
stage, elevated about four feet from the floor, and illuminated by 
tiny footlights. In front of this stand a row or two of chairs, 
which are rarely occupied; then come a number of benches; and 
behind a considerable space is left open. It is here that the young 
men congregate, and it would be considered very improper for a 
woman to place herself among them, though sometimes a little 
girl who cannot command the price of a seat will do so. No 
unattached village youth ever thinks of going anywhere else. 
Whether it is etiquette, shyness, or the comparative ease with 
which beer may be obtained that thus exiles him to the back of 
the assembly, it is difficult to say. 

The scenery of the puppet stage is of the simplest description ; 
whatever money the manager is able to invest in his business is 
expended on the dress of the characters, in devising which he 
aims rather at a brilliant pictorial effect than strict historical accu- 
racy. The figures themselves are also kept and handled with the 
greatest care. The heroine has the true strawberry-cream com- 
plexion, which seems irresistible to the rustic, and her face is 
always kept clean and freshly painted. Her companions are 
treated with such consideration as their parts demand, and their 
personal attractions are exactly proportionate to their moral cha- 
racters. This saves a great deal of trouble, as neither saint nor 
sinner can ap without his true nature being recognized by the 
audience, and so the need of monologues and asides is greatly 
reduced, You see at once by the villainous face that the puppet 
is bent upon mischief ; it is quite unnecessary for him to take you 
into his confidence. The mechanism of the tigures does not follow 
the same rule. Hans Wurst, who has to perform numerous feats 
of grotesque agility, is often a very pretty piece of workmanship. 
It would detract from his glory if the other occupants of the stage 
were constructed with equal ingenuity, besides being a great waste 
of money. Each of them is formed tor the station of life to which 
the wisdom of the director has predestined him; he is equal to 
the demands of the situation and to nothing more. Thus the 
chief characters can both shake and nod their heads, and they can 
raise the right arm so that it stands at right angles with the body 
or is elevated above the head. This amount of gesticulation 
usually suffices; but, if the heroine has to raise both hands in 
supplication, or her cruel father has to spurn her from his feet, the 
proprietor takes care to render such action possible. The inferior 
personages are not permitted even this restricted freedom of move- 
ment, and they are thus very properly prevented from diverting 
the attention of the audience from the chief business of the piay. 
In the larger towns there are costly marionette theatres which in 
bad times occasionally send a troupe into the country districts; 
but these are only modern intruders which have nothing to do 
with the good old-fashioned puppet-show. 

The proprietors of the latter have generally been born and bred 
in the profession; they have inherited their stock-in-trade and 
the manuscript of the pieces they give from whole generations of 
showmen, and they are impatient both of literary and mechanical 
novelties, Those who are at all well-off have a distinct set of 
figures for every play, which saves not only the trouble of dressing 
and undressing, but a good deal of wear-and-tear in the wardrobe. 
But though there are many lovers and ladies, there is only one 
Hans Wurst to tease, to amuse, to help, and to ridicule them, 
No change of costume takes place during the action of the play. 
When this becomes absolutely necessary a new puppet is intro- 
duced. Thus when the heroine is rescued from the loathsome 
dungeon in which she has been confined, a pallid doll in prison 
garb is presented to our sight; in a few minutes, however, she 
reappears with the rosy cheeks, the winning smile, and the gorgeous 
attire that charmed us in the first scene. We must not regard such 
improbabilities with undue severity ; it is an illusion dear to other 
hearts besides those of the peasant audience that the bitterest 
= _ sorrow may pass away like a dream and leave no trace 

ind. 

As the wife of the proprietor sits at the door to take the 
money, her husband and daughter have to get through the 
—— as best they can. Occasionally they show great skill in 
modifying their voices; but this is not always the case, and so 
the puppet that is supposed to be speaking either holds its right 
arm extended or sways it violently up and down. Ina word the 
whole performance is indescribably grotesque, and the more tragic 
the incident the more ludicrous it becomes. The figures neither 
walk, nor stalk, nor glide; they move to the front 5 a series of 
convulsive jerks, and when they have come into full view they 
have generally to be withdrawn for an inch or two in order that 
their arms may have full swing. However insinuating he may 
desire to be, the villain preserves his fiendish scowl, the heroine 
in the very depth of her despair always wears the same placid 
smile, the hero woves his bride and challenges his enemy with an 
unalterable smirk, and the father curses and is reconciled to his 


: daughter with no change in his countenance. The Germans clearl, 


generally neglect; and so, when the doors of the theatre are | perceive the comic aspect of all this, and sometimes at Oarni 
opened, almost all the inhabitants of the village except the old { or on Sylvester Eve a party of amateurs will act a few scenes from 
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— 


Shakespeare or the classical drama of the country after the manner 
of puppets, to the great entertainment of their friends, 

n the vil it is different. The spectators svon become as 
fully reconciled to the limited capacities of the puppet as a town 
audience does to the mannerisms of a favourite actor. The ts 
go to the theatre to see or rather to hear the story, and this is 
asually put upon the stage in a striking way. Long practice has 
taught the manager to avoid impossible effects; he cuts down the 
monolugues, he omits all the poetry and rhetoric, and presents 
only the skeleton of the play. Now it is only a play with a strong 
organic unity that will bear such treatment. The others have no 
skeleton; their various scenes and situations are connected only 
by beautiful phrases and fine speeches. Perhaps a young dramatist 
might serve a worse apprenticeship than that of becoming the 
poet of a German puppet-show. He might thus test the strength 
of his plot and his ability to pe it clearly before the public. To 
judge yy our knowledge of the exhibitors, however, he would 

ve to pay somewhat heavily for his privileges. 

There are a few puppet-plays which depend for their success 
rather on the force or humour of the single scenes than on the 
connexion between them. In this respect these silly shows some- 
times remind us of the — to the greatest period in English 
literature, when poets like Greene treated every single situation 
like a separate bead, and gave it its own peculiar charm, but were 
zather careless as to the thread on which their jewels were hung, 
whereas playwrights like Kyd carefully constructed their atrocious 
plots without bringing a single scene or character within the 
zange of simple human sympathy. This is, however, more ex- 
cusable in the puppet, which by its very nature can only suggest 
an emotion, and then leave it to the imagination of the spectator 
to picture it to himself, 

Another respect in which the puppet-plays resemble our own 
earlier drama is the constant intermixture of humour and pathos. 
‘Pure comedy is rarely, if ever, produced on the tiny stage. 
Report, it is true, says that a certain play of this kind, named 

enspiegel, once existed, and proprietors when questioned on 
the subject will profess an intimate acquaintance with the piece ; 
“but as no bribe will induce them to produce it, even before the 
most limited audience, it may safely be concluded that they speak 
on hearsay merely, or at best from memories of their childhood. 
‘On the other hand, Hans Wurst is always expected to appear. 
Indeed, the only piece that can hold its place without him is 
Hamlet, one of the three most popular dramas in all such exhi- 
‘bitions. The other two are Dr. Faustus and Schinder Hannes, 

' Several versions of Dr. Faustus have been published, but the 
aritical visitor of the puppet-show will seldom find that any of 
them exactly tallies with the play as it is acted before him. 
‘Every proprietor has his own manuscript and his own method of 
_putting the story upon the boards, hich of these it was that 
suggested to the little Frankfort boy the idea of the greatest poem 
f modern times can now never be known. The treatment of the 
other two pieces is at least equally varied, we therefore speak 
under correction while treating of them. 

Hamlet is based on the English tragedy; of the thousand 
critics who have discovered new shades in the hero’s emotional 
nature, few have realized the extraordinary dramatic genius with 
which the play is composed. Here all the psychology and poetry 
‘is struck out; yet it always draws an eager throng of peasants 
and farm-labourers together. The puppet-play is probably founded 
on one of the earlier adaptations to the German stage. At the 
conclusion, the Queen, Hamlet, and Ophelia escape uninjured, 
Polonius—who has been wounded, not slain—limps in on crutches 
to bless the marriage of his daughter with the new King of 
Denmark, and Laertes, having repented of his faults, seems to be 
in a fair way to recovery when the curtain falls. 

Schinder Hannes would at tirst sight seem more adapted to the 
taste of a South Italian than a German audience, as it treats of the 
reckless life and death of a common — But in every scene 
the absolute psychological necessity of the hero’s guilt and fate is 
clearly displayed. It is this that so strongly distinguishes the 

iece from Schiller's Robbers, which has always failed when it has 
-been adapted to the puppet stage, and that may almost be said to 
raise the paltry story into the region of true tragedy. Dr. 
Faustus, by far the most striking and popular, as well as the most 
interesting of these pieces from an historical point of view, would 
require an article to do it justice, and must therefore be left un- 
noticed here. 

Restricted as the scope of such dramas must necessarily be, 
they contain passages of true pathos and humour. In one version 
of Schii Hannes the motber of the hero meets him in the ruins 
of a mill. She knows he is rich, but does not know the evil means 
by which his wealth has been gained, and in the pride of her heart 

e reminds him of numerous incidents in his childhood which 
Yoreshadowed his future greatness. Every word she says, every 
memory she recalls, is gall and wormwood to the robber. This is 
how they part :— 

Moruenr. Farewell. I will pray God night and morning to grant you 
success in all you undertake. t 

ScuinpER Hannes. No, do not pray for me, mother. 

Moruer. But why should I not pray? Since God has given me so 
good a son, he will hear me when I ask him to bless you. 

Scuinver Hannes. Yes, pray for me, mother, pray for me ; but do not 
pray that I may succeed. 


Hans Wurst is distinguished by his readiness rather than his 
discretion. He is childishly, almost indelicately, frank when 
epeaking of himself, When he gets into a difficulty from which 


he sees no other means of extricating himself, he turns upon his 
enemies with a hearty laugh, “ Ha, ha, you can’t hurt me. 
Don’t you see I'm only a puppet, cut out of wood?” If the 
heroes and heroines of many modern novels who are unquestion- 
ably made of the same material would only be equally open, they 
would save the reviewer a good deal of trouble. 

When the village clergyman has little children, he sometimes 
brings them to see the show. On such occasions the price for the 
chairs is raised, and the space they occupy is extended, the 
benches are pushed further back, and the standing room is 
diminished. he richer peasants, the head-gamekeeper, and the 
lower forest officials make a point of appearing in the firet rank. 
The schvolmaster, too, is there, though the Frau Pastorin thinks 
that, considering the of his income, it would have been 
more prudent and becoming of him to be content with a seat on the 
benches. Even the upper forester has taken a chair, on which, 
with the aid of a long pipe, he manages to sit out an act or 
so. Puppet-plays are generally the most harmless of all intel- 
lectual food: but to-night the proprietor carefully revises his 
manuscript to see that it does not contain anything that could 
shock the most delicate sensibilities. He is not quite sure whether 
laughter itself is not uncanonical, and would strike out all the 
jokes but for the protests of his wife, who declares that the 
clergyman and his family come to be amused. For this one 
evening she abandons her place at the door to the landlady, in 
order that she may assist in the dialogue, and drives her husband 
to despair by compelling him to utter the jests he has struck out 
as inadmissible. No harm, however, is done, and as the pro- 

rietor atones for the curtailment he has felt it his duty to make 
by burning a double quantity of Bengal fire at the conclusion of 


the piece, everybody goes home satistied. 


AMENDE HONORABLE. 


SACRED shame has for some time invaded us at the 

thought that we have recently allowed an iynis minor to 
obscure the moon of Radical statesmanship. “The details” (as 
the late Mr. Trollope used to say of his publishers’ transactions 
with him), the details of the transactions of Mr. Chamberlain's 
friends—not, of course, of Mr. Chamberlain—with the affidavit- 
making constituents of the hapless Mack “‘ have been so very inte- 
resting.” Mr. Chamberlain has drawn our fire, and the Prime 
Minister has been left salvoless, quite contrary to his deserts and 
the principles of etiquette. This must be altered. We return to 
Mr. Gladstone with hearts untravelled and with a serene confi- 
dence that there will be de quot. It has often been noticed by 
moralists and historians that an involuntary testimony is always, 
or usually, given to true age by its detractors after this 
very fashion. We chase the Chamberlain over the velvet lea; 
we devote a devious dart to the delusive Dilke; we sometimes 
harass a Harcourt wn, alas! quite other than when he used 
to harass, and not harassed; we sometimes maul a mere 
Mundella. But this is chiefly on the same principle on which 
all sportsmen abstain from overdrawing the surest covers. 
It arises partly from a natural equity. Why should 
Mr. Gladstone have all to himself the tribute of contempt 
which his Government has so richly deserved? After all, 
nobody took Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, Sir William 
Harcourt and Lord Hartington by the throat and forced them 
to join Mr. Gladstone in the humiliation of England. But 
this is getting serious. Let us return to our attitude of 
habitual calm. Mr. Gladstone for divers reasons (chiefly con- 
nected with affidavits) has had a holiday of late here, and he may 
as well be called up once more, especially as the country corre- 
spondents have discovered that the east wind is very trying to 
bim and he will soon have to resign in earnest. ‘ Lord Farintosh,” 
said Lord Farintosh’s wicked enchantress, “ would not have that 
tooth out for the world, Samuel,” and so would Mr. Gladstone not 
for the world have that easterly wind cease to blow. It is an 
excellent occusion jinem respiciendi—of frightening the country 
correspondents and the Caucuses by talking about retirement. But, 
except the country correspondents and the Caucuses, nobody is de- 
ceived by these little paragraphs. The blood of Gordon has not 
been found at all éouffant by our modern Incorruptible ; he is 
quite equal to the occasion. It will be hard if the Gladstationes 
of the past week cannot furnish forth an article to keep the Briton 
in mind of what manner of man he delighteth to honour. Perhaps 
to some Britons Gladstationes may seem something of a neologism, 
but it has its authority. In a copy of Ennius Junior, just dis- 
covered, the remarkable line— 


Unus homo nobis Gladstando destituit rem 


occurs with this note of the scholiast:—“ Non alibi repertum east 
verbum Gladsto, -avi (seu potius -stiti?),-atum,-are. Sed liquet 
mirabilibus tllis factis et dictis que apud histuricos Gladstonio 
tribuuntur verbo inusitato opus esse.” 

There are two ways in which Mr. Gladstone performs Glad- 
stonian functions—the way of h and the way of writing. It 
is rare to find a week in which he is wanting to himself in either, 
and certainly this is not such a week. Not recently has this dis- 
tinguished member of the Gordon Memorial Committee performed 
@ more characteristic evolution than that in which he satistied the 
qualms of a correspondent disturbed by Tory falsehoods about the 
responsibility of the Goverament for General Gordon's mission 


_ abandonment explanation on Monday, Mr. Gladstone said, “I 
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and status. All Mr. Gladstone appeared in the carefully-adjusted 
answer. General Gordon, it said, had been invited to go to t 
by Her Majesty's Government, but his commission was received 
from the Khedive. Thus, you perceive, the responsibility of Her 
Majesty's Government stopped at the invitation. It, an abandoned 
commentator on this has observed, is singular that an interesting 
character of history (who finally put trees to a different purpose 
from that which is Mr. Gladstone’s usual habit) did not think 
of a similar salve for conscientious disturbances. Nor is this, if 
the idle epigrams which divert a frivolous town be hearkened to, 
the only point of difference in the conduct of two characters 
whom indeed none but the blackest party hatred could possibly 
bring together in a sentence. Still the Diabolus, or accuser, who 
has made these unpleasant comparisons certainly seems to have 
had in his excuse the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s distinction does a 
little smack. In the mouth of any but the providential Governor 
(whose government appears to be attributed to Providence on 
the usual principle of putting off on that power the results of 
human folly) it might seem a little disingenuous. Lord Wolseley, 
it is said, has announced the guarantee by England of all Gordon’s 
promissory notes. How does this come to in the case of a 
mere Commissioner of the Khedive? Mr. Gladstone, it is said 
again, has it in mind to endow General Gordon's family entirely 
against General Gordon’s family’s wish. Why this waste (to 
adopt a line of argument singularly appropriate in the circum- 
stances) in the case of a person who merely bore a Khedive’s 
commission? It is too wonderful and excellent for us; we own 
ourselves beaten. But then we did not first invite General Gordon 
to go out to Egypt, and after some interval appear on his 
Memoria! Comniitiee. 


This branch of the subject, however, requires a strong stomach 
to deal with it. One is always in « little danger of forgetting the 
limitations of the ironic method and of letting the disgust which 
every one of whatever politics, except a few fools and a few 
prostitute politicians, feels predominate over the wise indifference | 
of the student of comédie humaine. In Mr. Gladstone's appear- | 
ances on Friday and Monday nights in Parliament there was | 
fortunately little or nothing of this element, while there was much | 
of his unrivalled felicity in that Art of Political Management on — 
which Arbuthnot in a celebrated treatise so roughly and im- | 
properly bestowed a quite different and somewhat shorter appella- | 
tion. It is very pleasant to notice that the East winds do not 
on these occasions seem to have the least unfavourable effect on | 
Mr. Gladstone. He was “ all there,” both in reference to the 
question of University representation and in reference to his 
own celebrated piece of effrontery in defining scuttling. The first 
matter need not delay us long, as it is treated elsewhere. Prac- 
tically the ditference between Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Gladstone 
comes to this. Sir Charles says to the gentlemen of the road who 
wish to ease a pour of his purse, “ Not now! I've promised 
that he shan’t be touched in this street. You go into the next, 
and we'll catch him there.” Mr. Gladstone says, “ I have under- 
taken that this gentleman shall not be robbed in this street, and 
as to my conduct when he turns the corner I decline—mind you, 
I decline—altogether to give any information. But you may, 
perhaps, remember that he used his money in a most offensive way 
to me personally just twenty years ago.” This is Mr. Gladstone's 
notion of a sate-conduct; and it being so, perhaps after all 
it would not have made much difference if he given 
General Gordon a guarantee. But there it is again!—it is so 
difficult to keep that matter out of the Memorial—or shall we say 
the Memorial Committee? Monday night is much safer. Mr. 
Gladstone is always at his best when he is dealing with Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett—a circumstance which, to be sure, is to a great 
extent Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett's own fault. It ought to be a warning 
to young M.P.’s of the fatal insufficiency of good intentions. In 
Mr. Mark Pattison’s just published Memoirs, the writer describes 
one of his real or fancied enemies as “laying himself so open 
to retort that a dexterous nimble-witted man would have laid 
him on his back at once.” He adds, with considerable ingenuous- 
ness, that he himself did not lay the enemy on his back at all. 
Now, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett by his too frequent appearances, and 
by boring the House when he does appear, has made even 
very tolerable repartees on his own part quite ineffective, 
and has enabled Mr. Gladstone to be with success simply 
rude to him. Mr. Gladstone would have lost his cunning in con- 
jugating the verb Gladstare if he did not take advantage of the 
tact. So, when Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett referred to the celebrated 


never explained it at all”; and the jackals laughed. And, when 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett quoted, with perfect correctness, the sub- 
stance of the explanation itself, Mr. Gladstone said that “ He 


case does he give the slightest valid answer, or the slightest 


auswer at all; but he gives what seems to be an answer, and 


that is enough for the groundlings. This, it will readily be 


admitted (and by none more readily than by ourselves) is govern- 
ment by equivocation carried out in a style deserving the 
highest commendation. The Art of Political Management cannot 
be pushed much turther, and anybody who expects it to be 
pushed further is, we cannot but think, unreasonable. There is 
only one thing which may seem somewhat s' to the s 
tators. Why does Mr, Gladstone reserve the benefit of 
singular gymnastics of his for Englishmen? What a pity it is 
that a guileless man like Lord Granville should be left to cope 
with Prince Bismarcks and M. de Giers, when there is a member 
of the Ministry so much better qualified to perform what is popu- 
larly ed as the chief of diplomatic functions? Or is it that 
Prince Bismarck and M. de Giers will not stand the process of 
Gladstation, and that Mr. Gladstone, obliged to forego it with 
them, is forced to keep his hand in on the Ashmead-Bartletts of 
this world? We know not; but all we know is, that somehow or 
other England pays for all. 


HETERODOX HINDUISM. 


ik is well known, as Mr. Oldham reminds us at the outset of 
his chatty and interesting, if not very profound, = in the 
Contemporary Review, on “ Native Faiths in the Himalayah,” 
that “ manners and customs change more slowly in a mountainous 
than in an open country.” And he might have added, what is 
still more directly to his purpose, that supernaturalism of all 
kinds, whether true or false, is apt to have a stronger hold on 
dwellers in the mountains, as, for similar reasons, it is said to 
prevail among sailors. It is rather in the tempest, the earthquake, 
and the fire than in the still small voice that whispers to the ear 
of conscience or of faith that the savage instinctively recognizes. 
the presence of a higher than human power. As Mr. Lecky some- 
where says, fear is everywhere the beginning of religion, and fear 
is most forcibly impressed on the mind where the more terrible 
and startling aspects of nature are presented to notice, as in the 
darkness of night, or amid the yawning chasms and wild echoes of 
the mountain gorge, or in “ the silence of the central sea.” Love 
may be “ of the valley,” as the poet sings; but awe and wonder are 
born of “ height and cold, the splendour of the hills.” Even among 
Christian nations this contrast holds good in its measure; and 
hence it is not in the lowlands of Italy or France, but on mountain 
es of the Tyrol, that the traveller is confronted at every turn 
y devout picture or crucifix or wayside shrine of the Madonna, 
minding him of the simple devotion of simple men, who hear 
the voice of God in the rolling avalanche and discern in the: 
lightning flash that plays over the snowclad heights the glance of 
His all-seeing eye. It is the old confession of the Roman sceptic 
in another form—which indeed is said to have been almost literally 
repeated by Napoleon Bonaparte — Celo tonantem credidimus 
Jovem. It is not then at all surprising to learn that in the 
Himalayan districts are still to be found traces of beliefs and rites, 
descending from a remote past, which have either disappeared 
altogether from the more accessible parts of India, orhave become 
merged in orthodox Hinduism. The people who observe these 
rites, we are told, always consider themselves Hindus, and call 
their deities “Hindu gods,” though they have no place in the 
orthodox system of Brahmanism, and are survivals, as Mr. 
Oldham holds, of a yet earlier cult. He is no doubt aware that 
Brahmanism itself in India is in one sense a survival or rather a 
revival of its former self. The teaching of Sakyamuni, who 
flourished in the sixth century B.c., ually superseded the 
doctrines of the established faith, and by the beginning of our 
era, partly it is thought through the influence of the reigning 
princes, Buddhism had become the State religion of the greater 
part of India. One result of this change is recorded to have been. 
to undermine religious and dogmatic authority, and thus to pro- 
mote the growth of sectarianism. After awhile however, Buddhism, 
whether from defective organization, internal corruptions, or what- 
ever cause—for the history is a somewhat obscure one—began 
in its turn to decline, and by the ninth or tenth century of 
our era had disappeared from the continent of India, except 
in Nepaul, where it prevails to this day. Brahmanism recovered 
much of its old position, but its claim was disputed by the newer 
faith of Islam, which under the Mogul Emperors secured the 
allegiance of about a sixth of the population. e shall do well 
to bear in mind these preliminary facts, though he does not him- 
self refer to them, in estimating the significance of Mr. Oldham’s. 
testimony as to modern Hindu heresies, They may, as he believes, 
be older than the established faith, but that faith itself has under- 
gone a cataclysm, so to say, of above a thousand years, which 
cannot have left it exactly what it was before, And in fact Siva, 
Vishnu, and Parvati, if they have not ousted, have virtually super- 
seded in modern Hindu worship the multitudinous denizens of the 
old Brahmanic pantheon. 

The following is Mr. Oldham’s account of the existing religious 
situation, and the extinction of what he calls “these ancient 
faiths,” but it is not very clear whether by “ancient” he means 
anterior to the original Brahmanism, or only to its revival after the 
collapse of Indian Buddhism. } 

For a long time, alt th Brahmanical Hinduism was the religion of 
the Court, the old ey (gods) were worshipped by the people, who 
ay visited the orthodox temples. The latter were su by the 
Rajah from State revenues, often to the neglect of roads and useful works. 
Now, however, as civilization extends wealth increases, Brabmanisus 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ou. obliged if the honourable gentieman would not make his | 
references substantially incorrect”; and the jackals laughed again. | 
Here note the phenomena of Gladstation. Mr. Gladstone said 
that “ He never explained it at all”; and, as it is an indisputable 
and notorious fact that Mr. Gladstone never explained anything 
except a column of figures in his life, he is quite safe. Again, he 
does not say that Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s quotation was substanti- 
ally incorrect—he could not, for he knew it was substantially 
correct—but says that he would be obliged to the honourable 
gentleman if he will, &c. Now it is impossible to ey that Mr. 
Gladstone would not be obliged to Mr. Ashmead- ett if, ' 
&c. | and so Mr. Gladstone is ~ safe here also. In neither 
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becomes more and more fashionable. The rich trader and successful 
mative official become strong supporters of the orthodox faith. They dis- 
pay at once their wealth and their piety by erecting and endowing new 
manical temples. And, under the guidance and protection of the 
Brahmans, they look down upon the old and barbarous gods whom they 
wevered before they left their native villages. Again, owing to a strong 
ice and the extension of railways, travelling has become safe and easy. 
ence pilgrimages to the hely places of orthodox Hinduism have become 
possible to numbers who would otherwise have been content with an 
occasional visit to the Deotas in their immediate neighbourhood. Indeed, 
many of the principal temples have travelling agents, who personally con- 
duct crowds of pilgrims from distant places. 


He adds that the most popular of the Brahmanical deities in 


Northern India at the present day are Siva and his wife Kali, with | 


whom respectively therefore the male and female “deotas” tend 
to become identified. It seems that the priests of these “ Deotas 
of the Hills” are very seldom orthodox Brahmans, and know 
nothing of the Brahmanical Scriptures, but every deota temple 
has its own priest or seer—corresponding somewhat to the Hebrew 
phet—who is called the “chela.” Sometimes these chelas are 
ound attached, in addition to the regular Brahman priests, to an 
orthodox Brahmanical temple, but that is only when it has taken 
the place of an older deota temple, for the chela has no place or 
function in the orthodox system. A point noticed by the writer in 
this connexion is remarkable for more reasons than one :— 

At sacrifices the Brahman repeats Sanskrit texts, if he knows any, and 
incenses the chela while in the state of sacred frenzy. But it is the chela 
who gasps out the commands of the Deota as he shivers and writhes under 
the divine and the vigorous application of the soongul or iron 


scourge. 
Whether the chela’s frenzy is always genuine or not may be doubtful, 
‘but there can be no doubt as to the earnestness of the worshippers. I have 


seen a fine athletic young man use the soongul so energetically, to his own | 


back and shoulders, 
‘was most severe. 


Now this statement recalls a very curious record 
= ago in the Contemporary Review (for Feb. 1876), by Dr. 
dwell (now Missionary Bishop of Rangoon), of bis own ex- 
ience of “Demonolatry and The 
escription of what he himself witnessed in Tinnevelly is far 
more startling and horrible than that given by Mr. Oldham, and 
he not obscurely hints at his own conviction that the performers 
were literally under possession in the same sense as the demoniacs 
of the New Testament. Of their “earnestness” he felt no doubt 
at all; “of one thing I am assured—the devil-dancer never 
* shams’ excitement.” hether these devil-dancers were chelas 
or orthodox Brahmans is not explained, but Mr. Oldham himself 
tells us that the use of the “ soongul’’—an instrument like 
the old cat-o’-nine-tails in shape, but having only five tails— 
and other Yites which belonged to the aboriginal deotas, 
have now extended to the cult of later divinities and are 
universal in the Punjab MHimalayah, except at orthodox 
Brahman temples. In the valleys these heterodox deotas, when 
found at all, naturally occupy an inferior position and are meanly 
lodged in roofless enclosures of rough stones or under trees, while 
the principal temples are dedicated to the orthodox Brahmanic 
cult. It is curious that among these deotas there is one distin- 
guished from his fellows as “Deo” (God) who most nearly 
roaches the theistic conception of Deity. No image is placed 
on his altar, and his attributes are more divine than those of the 
rest; they are often maleficent beings, whose anger must be 
appeased by bloody rites, but he is always beneficent, and is 
as invisible, incorporeal, and omnipresent, seeing every- 
thing in darkness or in light alike. His altars in some districts 
ate numerous and new ones are built for him. We have 
geen already that dancing is an important item of the 
deota worship, and it appears that a former Brahman Rajah in 
Kulu ordered that all the deotas in his dominions should assemble 
once a year at the capital and dance in homage round the image 
-of the Rughonath, which he had brought there from Benares ; 
and “ this order is still obeyed by some two hundred gods.” They 
dance, we presume, in the arms of their priests, but this is not 
stated. In some places Buddha is still worshipped under the 
Buddhist pilgrims visit the t ist pilgrimage shrine on 
the Lake Mr. Oldham seen at one 
an i of Buddha set up close to an orthodox temple of 
by he chennn priest, who said Sidh had appeared to him 
in a dream and directed him to erect the image there. In fact 
there is evidently a sort of popular intercommunion between 
these rival creeds, not even wholly excluding the Mahometan ; 
“* so tolerant indeed are these deotas, or their worshippers, that 
for two or three divinities with different attributes to occupy the 
same temple, and to share the same altar and the same priest, is 
not at all uncommon.” Such examples of comprehensive in- 
difference may help us to realize the old Pagan and 
impatience of an exclusive faith, which resolutely, if not somewhat 
scornfully, refused to accept—what some of the more tolerant or 
more speculative of the Emperors, like Hadrian, were ready to offer 
—a niche in the national pantheon. 

There are besides these deotas an inferior and still less re- 
cognized or orthodox—not to say rather uncanny—class of spirits 
or demigods, called Bhuts and Joginis, who are not indeed 
worshipped with divine honours, but are dreaded and therefore 

pitiated with offerings of fruit, flowers, and the like. The 


that the blood ran down in streams and the punishment 


nned some 


nis nd more or less to our fairies, and it is satisfactory 
to that they have virtually acknowledged the British juris- 
diction in India and profited by it. One very powerful Jogini, 


vil-dancing” in India. His | 


| known as “the Mother of Serpents,” who “ formerly used often 
| to eat men, before she would give rain,” has under British rule 
| entirely abandoned that unpleasant habit, and has learnt to content 
herself’ with goat’s flesh, These Joginis usually reside on moun- 
tain and are attended by snakes; the serpent indeed has 
already found his way into the Hindu religion. But we must 
not allow ourselves at the close of an article to be tempted into 
a discussion of the much-vexed question of serpent-worship. Nor 
would it be very safe to indulge in speculation as to the future of 
Indian religion. Mr. Oldham is convinced that, as Brahmanism 
extends, some of these unorthodox varieties will be absorbed into 
it, while others will disappear altogether. But will Brahmanism 
|extend? It is an open secret that British education is from 
| the nature of the case undermining its influence, though with- 
| out potting any sounder faith in its place. Certainly, if Chris- 
| tianity makes little way among the millions of Hindus, Islam 
| is on the watch to challenge the adhesion of those who are fast 
| losing their ancestral faith. Brahmanism, whether heterodox or 
| orthodox, may be expected to linger longest among the heights 
, of the Himalayah, but those most familiar with India seem pretty 
generally agreed that it is stricken with paralysis, and its ultimate 
| decay a question of time only. An Agnostic writer has declared 
| that all creeds die of the same disease, that of being found out. 
| And there can at least be no doubt that a very moderate acqui- 
| sition of European knowledge sutlices for the Indians to find out 
| that their native faith is untenable. It triumphed after a long 
struggle over the assault of Buddhism ; it will scarcely triump 
over science. 


DURHAM v. DURHAM. 


N° action that has ever been tried in the Royal Courts of 
i Justice has aroused so much popular interest, if the attend- 
| ance and attempted attendance of spectators may be taken as a 
| fair test, as the suit in which Lord Durham sought, and sought in 
vain, to set aside the marriage into which he entered two and a 
half yearsago. Mrs. Weldon, at the time when her appearance and 
general method of conducting litigation were less familiar than 
they now are, and when the substantial success of her operations 
against the laws relating to lunacy and every one connected with 
the attempt to enforce them against her was still doubtful, could 
fill a court—even a court of which the ventilators had been pasted 
~ ty make it habitable by Baron Huddleston. The action for 
libel in which Mr. Bernard Coleridge was defendant produced the 
assembly of a larger number of wigs and gowns than were collected 
together even in the case of Lord Durham; but that case had 
come to an end before it caught the attention of the public at 
large. Possibly if Finney v. Garmoyle had been what is techni- 
cally called “ fought,” untold numbers would have been present at 
the fighting; but, as it is, the endeavours, successful and other- 
wise, to gain admittance to the presence of Sir James Hannen 
during the progress of the recent trial have no parallel within the 
memory of Superintendent Hantler, 

It will be readily gathered from these facts that the inte- 
rest taken in the trial of actions at law by persons other than 
the parties to them is an interest im personam rather than 
an interest in rem, and in no case is this general truth more 
apparent than in that of Lord Durham. The parties were a very 
rich young Earl and his very beautiful young Countess; and the 
fifty or sixty witnesses who were called on one side and the other 
were for the most part people of title, or at any rate of distinction, 
ranging, in fact, from archbishops down to members of Parliament 
and stud-grooms, The facts as they were recited by the counsel 
were extremely sad, and, as they were understood by the judge, 
extremely commonplace. No less hackneyed moral can be drawn 
from Sir James Hannen's careful and elaborate judgment than that 
girls who are persuaded, or persuade themselves, to marry men 
they do not like for the sake of rank and wealth run a risk of 
bringing about deplorable results. The sole question at issue was 
whether Lady Durham was sane enough to be eflectively married 
at the moment when her marriage purported to take place. In 
order to show that she was, the petitioner and the petitioner's 
witnesses proved that for some time before the marriage Miss 
Milner spoke very little in general society, and hardly at all to her 
intended husband, and that when she was married she ap 
exceedingly loth to perform such ordinary duties of a wife as 
sitting by her husband in a carriage, walking by his side, or 
playing the piano to him. To show that she was of sound mind a 

reat many witnesses were called to say that they had conversed 
with her at different times without any idea to the contrary occure 
ring to them, and that she behaved, as far as they knew, just like 
any other young lady who had been well brought up, and had been 
“out” for two or three years. The bulk of this evidence was 
obviously of almost no importance; but there was also some 
positive evidence that at about the time of the marriage, and in 
rticular in a conversation with her sister the evening belore, 
iss Milner talked of her past and future life in such terms as 
to indicate clearly that she understood, at the moment of speaking 
at any rate, what she was about todo. The Attorney-General, for 
the respondent, argued that he had given evidence, so far as he could, 
of sanity, and that his opponent had not given evidence of anythi 
more than shyness. The Solicitor-General, for the petitioner, 
that the instances of strange behaviour during the engagement 
which he had proved were of the same general character as the 


undoubted symptoms of insanity which were observed in the year 


| 
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following the marriage, and that, therefore, it was probable 
that the insanity which subsequently broke out had in fact 
had its beginnings before the marriage, and that that being so, 
it was reasonable to conclude from Lady Durham's reluctance 
to perform the elementary duties of a eee and afterwards of 
a wife, that she did not understand what those duties were, 
and consequently did not give a complete and sane assent to the 
marriage. This argument was a most ingenious one, for it had 
only one flaw, and that one which the counsel for the respondent 
could not take advantage of—though the Judge did. The flaw 
was, that it does not follow from the facts that a lady is going to 
be insane, or has even remotely begun to be insane, and does not 
treat her lover or husband with any signs of affection, that the 
want of signs of affection is the consequence of the incipient 
insanity. It may be that she shows no signs of affection because 
she feels no affection, and is so far from feeling any affection that 
she cannot even simulate its accompaniments. This was the view 
of Lady Durham’s conduct taken by the Judge; but it was not, 
and could not very well be, the line of argument adopted by 
counsel who nominally represented her, and actually represented 
her nearest relations appearing in her interests. 

Sir James Hannen’s judgment was full of the robust, every- 
day sort of common sense which has before now characterized 
his treatment of several of the more notorious cases which, as 
President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division, he has 
of late years been called upon to try. He will have no subtleties 
or ingenious contrivings. When a fact is proved before him, he 
attributes it without hesitation to the natural, obvious motive 
which his acquaintance with human nature suggests that it is likely 
to have had. Ifa young lady is engaged to an earl, and will not 
spesk to him, or go nearer to him than she can help, that means | 
that she does not like him, and most likely that she does like 
some one else; but it does not mean that she is mad. If it is 
desired to prove that she is mad, or was mad at any particular 
time, that must be done in the regular way, which is, in the first 
place, by calling doctors who are prepared to give positive opinions 
as to her madness, and, in the second place, by proving that she 
suttered from delusions or some other of the straightforward, reeng- 
nized symptoms of insanity. The burden of proving insanity, | 
which is an abnormal condition, is on him who asserts it, and it 
cannot be proved by any facts consistent with and explicable by 
a normal condition, such as that of sanely marrying one man in | 
spite of being in love with another. Insanity may be common; 
but the President's experience has taught him that doing wrong is 
commoner; and he rightly refuses to adopt the less probable by po- 
thesis while the more probable is open to him. 

It is, perhaps, not to be expected that the law of lunacy in rela- 
tion to marriage should be in a satisfactory condition when the 
law of lunacy in regard to the liberty of the subject and the treat- 
ment of accused persons, whether guilty or innocent, has been for 
so many years crying to Heaven for reformation. The root of 
the evil seems to lie in the rather absurd determination of 
English lawyers to regard marriage simply as a contract. The 
mutual — which persons make when they are married 
are no doubt a contract, but that is only a small part of the 
matter. The relation of marriage is a status, just as much as 
that of father and child, guardian and ward, or trustee and 
cestui que trust. One of the incidents of the status is that, if 
either party goes so mad as to be impossible to live with, all the 
objects for which the status exists become impossible of attain- 
ment. The law takes no notice of this; but insists that, if only 
the contract on which the status is founded was duly made by 
both parties, ths status shal] continue until it is determined by 
death, or by divorce on the only grounds upon which that remedy 
is allowed to be granted. If a futher, guardian, or trustee 
becomes hopelessly mad, a method is provided whereby another 
person can be appointed in his place; but if the afflicted person is 
a husband or wile, no successor can be obtained as long as he or 
she lives. The unfortunate results of this misconception on the 

of the law are to a very slight extent obviated by its re- 
markable indetiniteness as to how mad a married person must have 
been to make the contract of marriage void ab mitio. It is not 
necessary, as the Attorney-General in Lord Durham's case seemed 
at times to be suggesting that it was, that the mad person 
should be so mad as not to have any idea of the nature of 
marriage and of what it is in a general way that he is promising to 
do. In one reported case a decree of nullity of marriage was granted 
because it appeared that the husband was afflicted with an 
insane affection for all things military, and, while he knew quite 
well what marrying was, and that he was being married, had no 
other reason for choosing the lady with whom he went through the 
marriage ceremony than that she was the possessor of a miniature 
rtrait of a soldier, From this it follows that, apart from the 
ability to have a consenting mind, some amount of insane delusion 
will suffice to avoid the contract, or rather to prevent it from 
being entered into. It is also acknowledged that some amount of 
insane delusion will not prevent the afflicted person from marry- 
ing. Therefore, the illogical, but useful, device has been deter- 
mined upon of not attempting to lay down any fixed rule as to 
what madness will and what will not make a marriage void, and 
that the judge shall decide in each case, according to its own 
circumstances, whether the party was in fact too insane to 

rly married or not. 

‘hether and how the law could be amended is another question. 
While it remains as easy as it is now to put a sane person, espe- 
cially one not of robust mental temperament, into a lunatic asylum, 


and to drive him mad in good earnest in the course of a not very 
long time, it would be putting too dangerous a weapon into the 
hands of unscrupulous persons desirous of getting rid of their 
spouses, to make post-nuptial lunacy of any kind a ground of 
divorce. But if by any alteration of the law proper guarantees 
could be afforded of the genuine madness of those confined as. 
insane, there seems no reason why a divorce should not be ted. 
when one party to the marriage was proved upon public inquiry 
—whether by the verdict of a jury or by the decision of a 
— court—to be insane beyond all possibility of recovery. 
he inquiry ought to be of the strictest, and the proof of 
insanity to be convincing beyond all dispute. But both these 
things are conceivably attainable, and it does no more harm to. 
@ raging maniac to be divorced from a sane person than it does. 
good to the sane person to be married toa raging maniac. If ever 
the House of Commons recovers from the impotence to produce 
non-contentious legislation which has afflicted it for the last five 
years, perhaps the whole subject of the treatment of lunatics, and 
mad husbands and wives among the rest, may receive attention. 
But in truth, if we may speak tiguratively of the two Houses of 
Parliament as a pair married for the pu of carrying on 
a joint career and producing legislative offspring, the Earl of 
Durham is hardly in a more pitiable position at the present 
moment than the august assembly of which he is an ornament. 


CHANTRIES. 


HERE were few more prominent features of ecclesiastical life 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries than the enormous- 


"increase of chantries. Yet we read comparatively little of them 


in history; they are but seldom mentioned in romances, and 
the chantry-priest has never been taken up in Christmas numbers, 
because he was far less picturesque than the clown and the- 
dwarf. As every one knows, a chantry was the endowment 
of a priest, whose duty was to say a daily mass for the in- 
tention of the benefactor, Chantries formed the chief means. 
of livelihood of thousands of priests during the middle ages 
in this country, and the number of services in the principal 
churches must have been very large; but out of church the 
chantry-priest was seldom an important personage. His average. 
income, after paying quit-rents and tenths to the Crown, was 
about 5/., or between Sol. and 6o/. of our money. Occasionally,. 
though very rarely, he had a little house and garden, but 
generally he had nothing better than a half-timbered hut, contain- 
ing two rooms, often with no fireplace beyond a space on the. 
ground on which he burnt some dried turf, and with no chimney 
except a hole in the roof. A bench and a bedstead were usually 
his entire furniture. This, however, was the case only where the 
chantry-priest held no other office, and did not belong to a reli- 
gious order. Although his duties were sometimes confined to his 
daily mass, he was often bound to act as village schoolmaster, or 
even as master of the town grammar-school. Where the chantry- 
priest said his mass in a cathedral, or in a collegiate, parochial, or 
other church where the Divine office was sung, by the law of the 
English Church he was bound to assist at these services, which 
entailed some three or four hours in choir during the course of 
the day. Some foundations of chantries obli the priest to 
act as a librarian. The celebrated Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London, who established a library in the City, also founded a 
chantry, binding the priest to act as librarian, A chantry-priest 
also had to act as librarian to the University library at Oxford. 
The librarians, grammar-school masters, and other chantry-priests. 
who held literary appointments, were necessarily men of good 
education; but it is probable that the bulk of chantry-priests. 
belonged to what John Leech’s butler called “the inferior order 
of clergy.” Sometimes they received higher salaries than at 
others. For instance, “the wages of Sir John Bryce” were 8/. a 
year; but his royal patron gave 26/. a year to his jester, “ Patch, 
y® fool,” and as much as 30l. to the young damoysell that 
dauvceth.” There are reasons for believing that many chantry-- 
priests were put through a very simple course of theology, and 
were only taught Latin enough to enable them to say their mass 
and their office. Very few of them had permission to preach or- 
faculties for hearing confessions. Sometimes, however, chantries 
were given to parish priests or their curates, and at others to 
monasteries, A large number of chantries were attached to 
cathedrals, and very many were founded by bishops and eccle-. 
siastics. ‘There were nearly one hundred chantries at St. Paul's. 
Cathedral alone ; but some that were insufficiently endowed were 
united, and at the Dissolution there were only fifty-four priests 
saying mass daily in the Cathedral. 

Bequests for the foundations of chantries are frequently to be. 
met with in old wills. For instance, Sir Oliver Bright, Rector 
of Weston Favell, says in his will:—“I will that Sir Edward. 
Wammersley, if it please him, or else another honest priest, say 
masses for my soul, Master Doctor Wammersley’s soul, and 
those souls that Iam most bound to pray for.” An archdeacon 
of Leicester, who died in 1354, founded a chantry for three 
priests, who were to say mass for the king, for himself, for his. 


be | ancestors and benefactors, and for the souls of all the faithful 


departed.” A Dr, Spark, in 1527, orders his executors “ to- 
wage a priest that is sad, virtuous, and good of living, and of 
name and fame,” not only to say mass for his own soul,. 

t for those of his father po | 


mother, certain others that he 
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names, and all Christian souls. Lucy, Countess of Kent, in 1423 
wills that priests shall say mass “ daily to the end of the world,” 
in nine convents and monasteries, “for the health of the soul” 
of Kings Henry IV. and Henry V., for Edmund, Earl of Kent, 
her own husband, for her own soul, and for the souls of all the 
faithful departed. A Duchess of Montrose, in making a founda- 
tion at Brechin, adds to a list naming certain persons, the words 
“especially for all to whom I was ever a debtor, or have in an 
way injured, or bave had their s and have not made f 
satisfaction.” And in 1449 John Smart founds a chantry in the 
cathedral at Brechin “ for the souls whom I have injured and to 
whom I have not perfectly atoned.” David de Lindesay, Earl of 
Crauford, in 1406 foun a chantry for his father, his mother, 
his predecessors, his successors, and most especially for all those 
whose goods he may have had during life and whom he had not 
fully satisfied, and for all the faithful departed. A gentleman 
called John Baret, of Bury St. Edmunds, who died in 1463, de- 
sired in his will that a perpetual weekly mass should be offered, 
vot only for himself, but also for all whom he might have injured, 
or even had dealings mee paving that they may have part of 
every deed that he had ever done in life, or that might be 
done for him by others after his death. There is such a similarity 
in these bequests that it is believed by some high authorities that 
in —— for wasses after death it was usual in medieval times 
to ad 
“and all Christian souls,” or something to that effect. It is in- 
teresting to notice that during the short reign of Queen Mary, 
when the practice of leaving money for masses was again legalized, 
testators thought it well to provide an alternative against any 
future alterations of the law. Thus we find Sir John Byron, who 
purchased Newstead A bbey, willing“ thatan honest priest be hired 
to sing or say mass” for “his soul; but that if the stipend should 
be forbidden by any Jaw or laws heretofore made, or 
be revived,” it is to cease, and the same sum is to “go to the 
ne and needy people, amending and repairing of highways and 
igs [bridges], or other charitable deeds.” This seemed a wise 
roceeding, considering that about a dozen years earlier Henry 

III. had suppressed 2,374 chantries, although he had willed that 
masses should be said for his own soul “ for ever,” enjoining all 
his “ heirs and successors who should be kings of this realm, as 
they would answer before Almighty God at the dreadful day of 
judgment,” to —- out this order. 

There is a popular notion that a chantry was a small chapel, 
and sometimes the founder of a chantry built a chapel in which 
his masses were to be said, when it generally went by the name 
of the chantry chapel, but a chantry might be established at any 
altar in any church with the leave of the ordinary, and one altar 
might serve for a number of chantries. Indeed, when archeologists 
find a little chapel, they would generally do well to suppose that 
it was not a chantry until some evidence in favour of its being so 
should turn up, for it will probably be either a chapel of ease, a 
domestic chapel, or a mortuary chapel, which, by the way, is a 
very different thing from a chantry. In conclusion, we may say 
that nobody need be afraid lest in this age of revivals there should 
be a renewal of the custom of founding chantries. People may 
leave money if they Please for the “ amending and repairing of 
highways and brigs,” but it is illegal to leave anything to be spent 
in masses. 


AS YOU LIKE IT AGAIN. 


a formula including those whom the testator had injured | 


reafter to | 


untouched by a hint of dissimulation, in the abandoned laughter 
and frank enjoyment of the situation. The performance, clever as 
it is, is lacking at many points in delicacy, and freshuess, and re- 
tinement, We follow it with interest not altogether free from 
amazement, conscious of its full and varied accomplishment, and 
noting, too, the absence of the fine delicate touches of girlish 
apprehension that should diversify the assumption of doublet and 
hose. Mrs, Kendal’s Rosalind, in truth, plays her part in the 
forest as an actress would, as if the fear of discovery were never 

resent in her mind, and the novelty of her position without 
influence, It isa mad escapade, and involves her in no doubts, or 
terrors, or dismays. The conception of the part seems to us more 
distinguished by breadth than truth, and in many resp-cts a 
distortion of the Shakspearian ideal. Unfortunately, the ext, as 
acted, is treated with scant respect. It is a most monstrous 
and offensive thing that in order, presumably, to enhance her 
exit in the last scene of Act I., Mrs, Kendal robs Celia’s speech 
of its last line and breaks the rhymed couplet. The epigrammatic 
ending of the famous speech introducing “the patterns of love” 
is weakened by the intolerable repetition of the phrase “ but not 
for love”; the is given with exquisite comic gusto and 
action by Mrs. Kendal, but she does ill in following the poor } = 
cedent of others in her delivery of the words—“ Men have died 
from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but not for love— 
not for love.” Altogether there is in Mrs. Kendal’s impersonation 
more that pertains to the superficial show of art, more of the ex- 
ternal graces of accomplishment, than of the qualities that convince 
and make captive the Peart and understanding. 

Our previous favourable impression of the Celia of Miss Linda 
Dietz remains. The part is usually accepted as a foil to the more 
brilliant and effective Rosalind, a satellite to a planet. The cha- 
racter is based on the tender and constant affection of Celia for 
Rosalind—a union that recalls that of Helena and Llermia, Miss 
Dietz's Celia consistently displays the girlish lightness and gaiety 
whose levity is not too uniformly asserted to obscure the very real 
depths of her romantic devotion. Through all the winsome and 
pretty endearments of Celia this deep undercurrent of sentiment is 
revealed with considerable subtlety in Miss Dietz’s pleasing per- 
formance. Mr. Kendal looks the romantic and enthusiastic Orlando 
to perfection, though in action he fails to attain the heroic heights 
of the dramatist’s intention. His performance is deticient in 
vitality and colour and actuality, and its almost unvaried tone of 
subdued energy is a little tame in effect and depressing. From his 
bearing we look for more alacrity and warmth, and something 
more in harmony with his utterance. Mr. Hare's Touchstone is, 
also, wanting in colour and significance. It is thin and nugatory 
in its impression. He is too conscious of the good things he utters, 
When his matter is pithy he is rightly sententious; but his 
dryness is too insistently crisp, and lacks unction. In pose and 
gesture he is strangely inexpressive ; sometimes even laboured and 
feeble. The ordinary by-play and business of the part are given 
with excellent effect; the manner of his exit in Scene 4 of Act II. 
is devised very humorously. His Touchstone, however, has not 
the breadth and distinction we should expect in so capable an 
actor; it suggests a cold and superticial study, a narrow and some- 


' what perverse view of the dramatist’s creation. Of the excellence of 


Mr. Vezin’s Jaques there is nothing further to be said ; or of the 
fairly adequate rendering of Mr. Maclean as Adam and Mr. 


' Hendrie as William. As Audrey Miss Lea is completely success- 


ful in avoiding extravagance; and in the scene with Touchstone 


and William shows a true perception of drollery and simplicity. 


A FURTHER hearing of As You Like It at the St. James's | 
Theatre strengthens our former sense of the disproportion | 
between the ideal and the actual presentment. The sources of | 


our disappointment and dismay are by no means ameliorated by 
the cumulative experience of many performances. We are not 
now concerned with the devices of scenic naturalism—the very 


real water and the curious topiarian foreground that represent _ operators and patients, of forcing 


These matters received, and will 
; and it is far from us to urge 


the ideal woodland of Arden. 
always receive, unstinted prai 


OXFORD HISTORICAL MODERATIONS. 


| iy widening the scope of Moderations, Oxford is endeavouring 

to get rid of the task, equally painful, one would imagine, to 
uare men through a round 
hole. Although in the “ Second Public Examination ” the under- 
graduate has long had a wide choice, being able to “go in” for 


that, within due bounds, they are undeserving of it. They doubt- Honours in Law, History, Physics, or Divinity, if his taste led 
less assist the slumbering senses of many, and kindle the defective _ him to choose one of these in preference to the subjects of the old 
fancy of others. In this direction the management has laboured 


zealously ; though we need not say that the whole effect, good 
as it is in some scenes, has never been a 

To aspire to represent Rosalind is the natural ambition of every 
actress of distinction. Less complex than other characters of 
Shakspeare, the part demands in the Actress certain physical quali- 
fications and endowments that may not be suppli bythe most 
accomplished art. Of Mrs. Kendal’s disabilities in this respect 
we have spoken, and of the insufficiency of her command of the 
resources of her art to conceal them. In the crucial scenes in the 
forest, in the witty and delicate encounters with Orlando, we admire 
the technical finish and skill of the actress, but we do not recognize 
the Rosalind of Shakspeare. The coquetry is expressed with too 
obvious blandishments, the sportiveness and frankness of bearing is 
a little overdone, the lapses into embarrassment are touched with 
affectation, and suggest the lures of self-conscious beauty rather 
than the fluttering shame and misgiving of a young girl. 
Kendal’s Rosalind is well assured of her charms and influence, but 
she fuils to depict first love and love at first sight. We have the re- 
quisite alertness and courage, the vivacity of fenton, the prodigal 
wit, but not the subtle combination of virginal ingenuousness and 
maidenly doubts of her disguise. There is something jarring and 
impossible in her easy assurance, in the audacious deportment 


“Greats” school, he has hitherto been obliged in the middle of 
his University career to pass an examination in classical scholar- 
ship. There are many who from their previous training have a 
reasonable hope of gaining a high class in classics, and Modera- 
tions as now constituted atlords them a motive for building on 
the foundation already laid at school. And it comes in good 
time to keep the passman out of some of the mischief always 
near to empty heads as well as to idle hands, At the same 
time, a youth who intends to read for Honours in any one of 
the modern divisions of the “Greats” school, and who lacks 
talent or the grounding spon | for success in classical Mode- 
rations, is forced either to spend much time in vain labour or 
to incur wp temptations ° aziness cag by “ going in” for 
a . In preparing a scheme for maki erations a prepara- 
for the Vinal examination in History, the Board of 
Historical Studies has avoided many snares dear to the hearts of 
crammers, Chief among these was the high-sounding proposal of 
the study of Historical Philosophy, which would have ended in 
teaching youths too ignorant of facts to generalize for themselves 
to accept second-hand theories that | were unable to criticize. 
Undergraduates in their first year would have been recommended 
to read books beyond their untrained comprehension, and would 
in consequence have sought greedily to be fed from the tutorial 
B 
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spoon. Taught as it would most surely have been, the study of His- 
torical Philosophy would have been the very apotheosis of Oram. 
Avoiding this and other like pitfalls, the Board of Studies has now 
laid before the Council a scheme which will relieve from useless 
labour those undergraduates who intend to read for Historical 
Honours and who have no chance of distinguishing themselves in 
classics, and at the same time will do much to set the present 
School of Modern History on a sounder basis. The proposed 
study of Roman history, from the invasion of Gaul to the end of 
the Western Empire in 476, the point from which the Modern 
History School starts, will explain the imperial theories which 
will perpetually meet the student in his after work, and will teach 
shim the origin of the nations of Northern Europe. Next in the 
scheme comes a list of Greek and Latin books, taking in some 
seven or eight authors, from Homer to Procopius in Greek, and 
from Cesar to Mamertinus the Panegyrist in Latin. Considerable 
latitude of choice is allowed as to the books to be presented for 
examination; but, whatever choice is made, the study recom- 
mended in this clause of the scheme cannot fail to afford an 
opportunity for historical training such as the classical “ Greats” 
school has hitherto alone provided at Oxford; while, without 
exacting grammatical scholarship, it will enable the candidate to 
gain that special culture that comes from reading “ the wisdom of 
the ancients.” A knowledge of certain standard books on early 
institutions is also rightly set down as a necessary preparation 
for future historical work, and the more ambitious and better- 
taught candidate will be invited to take up some “extra ” subject 
bearing on history, such as the coins, inscriptions, or architecture 
of the Roman Empire. An examination of this sort would cer- 
tainly be no small step in a right direction. For any one to hope 
to know much of every part of the world’s history would be a 
vain thing. Yet it is certain that no one can know anything 
of history as a science who has not learnt something of the poli- 
tical and social life of earlier ages, who cannot compare events 
of different eras, or trace modern phenomena back to their re- 
mote causes. And while the terms “ancient” and “ modern” are 
useful alike in matters of history and of language, and it would be 
mere pedantry to rail against them, it does not need an historian 
or a philologist to tell us that they do not indicate any scientitic 
division, and that to study either history or languages in periods 
without reference to the whole to which such periods belong is 
unworthy of a t University. In the matter of breaking down 
the division of History into ancient and modern Cambridge has as 
yet been before her sister University ; if the present scheme meets 
the approval of the Council, Oxford will in turn be foremost. And 
while we do not wish to be understood to concur fully in every 
detail of this scheme, we believe that if the general principles we 
have described are carried into effect, the study of history at 
Oxford will be raised: to a ‘ar higher level than it has hitherto 
reached. It is impossible not to trace the influence of the new 
Regius Professor in the proposals before us, and we are glad to be 
able, in this matter at least, to wish success to the cause he 
advocates, 


YACHT-RACING. 
T is not a little curious that the revolt against lead which has 


been so long maturing should have been tinally successful just 
at the time when the New York Yacht Club, by their tardiness in | 
accepting challenges from the oy nN owners of an English | 
yacht of the latest type carrying a huge lead keel, and of another | 
which, we may presume, will be heavily ballasted, had shown 
how highly they esteemed the modern English racer, and that 
they were far from considering “ lead-mines ”—to use a favourite 
Awerican expression—unfitted for blue water. Early in December 
last, Mr. Beavor Webb, writing on behalf of Sir Richard Sutton, 
owner of the Genesta, and of Lieutenant Henn, R.N., owner of 
the Galatea, not yet complete, sent the N. Y. Y. C. a challenge 
“for the possession of the America’s Cup.” Although, as will 
presently be shown, the regulations laid down for this contest are 


Club was apparently in no hurry to accept the cartel. So far as 
can be told some technical question seems to have been raised as 
to whether it was in proper form, and whether the six months’ 
notice which is required had been given. After a time, how- 
ever, and after some very sage and courteous advice from Mr, 
George L. Schuyler, valour prevailed, and, with the chances 
enormously in their favour, the American Olub boldly deter- 
mined on the 26th of last month to risk the contest. Clearly the 
Genesta inspired no inconsiderable awe. In England vessels of the 
t - to which she belongs may be said to have inspired no incon- 
a erable hate. On the day preceding that on which the American 
club at last determined to fight, the Y.R.A. confirmed a scheme 
of classification the result of which will possibly be to exclude 
racers from a large number of matches, or, at all events, to 
make victory difficult in the extreme for them. Objections may, 
no doubt, be taken to this scheme in detail; but, without over- 
looking them, and without disregarding the unintentional homage 
of the Americans to English yachts, it seems impossible to say 
that the Association were in the main wrong, The evils of the 
present system of ballasting, which is indirectly due to a faulty 
system of measurement, have been pointed out in these columns, 
and again and again in others. Both sides of the question must, 
however, be looked at, and it is only fair to say that the issue of 
the match which will apparently come off may perhaps furnish the 


admirers of racers of the latest with s potent argument. If 
the Genesta, after sailing wins the cup—and 
we most sincerely hope that she or the Galatea may do so—it 
will very possibly be asked whether it would not be best to adhere 
to a system which, however anomalous it may appear, results in 
the production of so perfect a sea-going and racing vessel. The 
question would be an interesting one; but we fear that, owing 
to American thoughtfulness, there is no great chance of its 


arising. 

Of the scheme which may ly reduce the number of races 
in which vessels with enormous ballast and enormous sail-spread 
can take part, which may to a certain extent keep lead-carriers 
out of the field, it is not necessary to say much, as it has been 
very fully described and commented on. For the benefit of 
those, however, who do not study the papers in which prominence is 
given to yachting questions, we may say briefly that, with cruisers 
and ex-racers, it establishes a certain proportion between the main- 
sail and maintopsail and the tonnage (‘.e., be it observed, tonnage 
according to yacht measurement), which must not be departed 
from; at least, must not be departed from in the way of making 
the mainsail bigger. Vessels are divided into three classes, the 
A, B,and C. For the last, or cruiser class, there is one propor- 
tion of sail; and for the next, or ex-racer class, another, giving of 
course a larger spread. Yachts of the A or racer class may have 
mainsails of any size that seems good to their owners. Very 
dearly, however, do they pay for their liberty. Matches between 
vessels of the three classes are not recommended by the Asso- 
ciation; but, if any take place, the racers will have to sail 
at four times their tonnage as against cruisers, the ex-racers 
sailing a double tonnage. There is no need now to criticize 
this plan, in which it would be easy enough to pick holes. 
Some objections to it are obvious, and will, we doubt not, be 
strongly insisted on, but, whatever its faults may be—and it 
can hardly be denied that it is rather crude—it has, at all events, 
the merits of separating the cruiser from the racer, and ex-racer, 
thus putting an end to infinite dispute and discussion, and of 
handicapping the lead-carrier. Indeed, the only question is, 
whether in this case the time-honoured English custom of going 
from one extreme to another has not been followed ; and whether 
the lead-carriers, having had it all their own way for a long 
while, are not now handicapped rather too much. However, it 
was high time that something should be done to prevent outside 
ballast from being the one factor, and in a rough and ready way 
that seems to have been accomplished. After all, the matches 
of last season, which was perhaps the last of the reign of lead, 
were singularly uninteresting, and a change can hardly be for the 
worse. The coming season will probably witness some vigorous 
matches between stout cruisers, a further and most desirable de- 
velopment of amateur, or, as it is called, Corinthian seamanship, 
and possibly some matches for the three classes in which bold 
owners of racers will see whether a huge sail-spread and fine form 
may not secure victory even where tonnage is quadrupled. 

No race in English waters, however, no matter how many the 
competing vessels, or how deftly handled by professio or 
amateurs, will excite one tithe of the interest which will attach to 
the race for the America’s cup. It is not easy to be very hopeful 
about this contest, and the highest admiration must be felt for the 
adventurous spirit of the owners who intend to make an effort to 
bring that much-coveted cup back. The conditions laid down for 
the contest are, indeed, very strongly in favour of American com- 
petitors. The English yachts must cross the Atlantic, and must, 
therefore, be sea-going vessels. The American yacht, which has 
to go through no such ordeal, may be a mere racing machine. If 
challenger and challenged cannot as to the conditions of the 
contest the former has the not very valuable right of claiming 
to have one decisive match sailed, while the latter will be entitled 
to name the competing yacht on the morning of the battle. What 
this privilege means, of course, every one knows, and it is super- 
fluous to observe that, without the slightest mala fides, difficulties 
may arise at any moment. The six months’ notice required gives 
time to build a yacht on — to beat the English one, and 
whether this condition has technically been-complied with or not, 
it is clear that the Americans have time, as according to the latest 
news a centre-board sloop is to be built on purpose to fight the 
much-dreaded vessels. A fairweather racing machine of this 
kind will bave in ordinary summer winds a great advantage as 
against the solid English yachts, which will, we fear, engage in 
a very unequal contest; but if happily the breezes blow they may 
be victorious, and if they are not, the battles may be such as to 
yield more glory to the vanquished than to the victor. 


CONCERTS AND PROGRAMMES. 


T the Crystal Palace last Saturday's programme was chiefly 
4% comprised of old familiar numbers, ‘The only novel feature, 
indeed, was a Concert Overture in A, by Mr. T. Wingham, Apart 
from its merit as music, a certain interest attaches to this clever 
and pleasing composition. Like Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's 
Dream overture, it was lost, and had to be rewritten from memory. 
Mr. Attwood left the Mendelssohn in a cab “after its first per- 
formance in England at a concert of Drouet’s, the flute-player, on 
Midsummer Night, 1829”; and Mr. Meher apes after hearing his 
overture at the Brighton Festival in 1379, gave the corrected 
parts for transcription to his copyist, who served him as Mr, 
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Attwood served his famous predecessor. The piece, it may at 
once be added, was well worth recovery. It is not great work; 
but it is very tuneful, workmanlike, tod enjoyable. In its way it is 
programme music too; and though its way is not exactly that of 
the F ique and the “ Pastoral,” it is yet plain to him that 
hath ears and will use them according to the composer's orders, 
The motive is legitimately vague and suggestive. . Wingham, 
indeed, is an excellent craftsman, and his instrumental ideas are 
often charming ; upon one in the present work—where the violins 
are heard in combination with the horns and clarionets—we look 
back with particular pleasure. More than that, he writes as one 
to whom the masters are masters indeed ; and his treatment of his 
themes throughout is not only agreeable, but scholarly and sound. 
That this, his fifth Concert Overture, is a work of permanent value 
and inexhaustible interest is hardly to be affirmed. But it is true 
music, and very pleasant to hear; and the English school may be 
in some sort proud of it. 

It was followed by a good enough ormance of Beethoven's 
third pianoforte Concerto—the one in C Minor, The pianist 
announced was Mr. Max Pauer; the pianist who appeared was 
Mme. Agnes Miller. Her technique is fairly good; her touch is 
lacking neither in variety nor in force ; she plays with intelligence 
and sobriety, and withal a certain feeling. Her interpretation 
was pleasantly correct and quiet. She is not strong enough for 
Beethoven ; but for all that she may be heard with interest and a 
certain sympathy in his work. She showed to better purpose 
later on, in three short pieces by Scarlatti, Schumann, and 
Chopin, which she played with a commendable variety of ex- 
pression and style. ‘he vocal soloists were Miss Amy Sherwin— 
who sang Astrafiammante’s famous bravura air with more agility 
than expression—and Mme. Sophie Liwe and Miss Lena Little, 
who were heard to advantage in a couple of passionate and 
melodious duets by Rubinstein, and afterwards to far less purpose 
(in conjunction with Miss Sherwin) in the “ Song of the Rhine- 
Daughters,” from the Gétterdimmerung. It was followed by the 
Zampa overture, which was played with immense brio. The 
symphony, we should add, was Schumann’s fourth—in D Minor; 
its interpretation was simply admirable. 

The announcement of the Richter Concerts is singularly meagre 
and disappointing. Beethoven is fairly represented ; with half a 
dozen symphonies—the second, third, fourth, fifth, seventh, and 
ninth ; a couple of overtures—“ Op. 115” and Konig Stefan; and 
the Meeresstule for orchestra and chorus, Of Brahms we shall 
hear the Academische overture, and a choral and orchestral Rhap- 
sodie ; of Mendelssohn and Weber the Hebrides and Oberon over- 
ture; of Schubert, Mozart, and Haydn, the symphonies in 
B Minor, E Fiat, and © respectively ; of Schumann and Dvorik, 
the overtures called after Manfred and “ Mein Heim”; and of 
Dr. Stanford, the Elegiac Ode. The principal novelties are Berlioz’s 
Symphonie Funéebre et Triomphale—which it is to be hoped will 
have better treatment at Herr Richter’s hands than was the portion 
of the Fantastique last year—and Glinka’s famous Komarinskaia, 
Mr. Eugene d’Albert, however, has promised a new overture; 
there is to be a first performance of a new Hungarian Rhapsody 
by Liszt, with that master’s Mephisto Walzer, and a selection 
from his Christus; and there will be a liberal selection, vocal and 
orchestral, from the works of Wagner; so that we must not 
grumble overmuch. Ali the same, should M. Lamoureux come 
over this year, he will have more in his favour than he can ever 
have expected. 

We cannot end this notice without saying a few words in 
acknowledgment of the service rendered to the cause of chamber 
music in England by the Heckmann quartet. One lesson of which 
we stand terribly in need is to be learned from their performance 
—the absolute necessity for continual rehearsal. Although each 
individual player in the Heckmann — may be inferior as an 
artist toany one of the incomparable four now playing at St. 
James's Hall, it must be admitted that the eflect produced in 
Prince’s Hall is in some ways more perfect than any we have 
hitherto come across in this country. The irreproachable ensemble, 
the exquisite finish, and the absolute sureness of execution of 
this quartet are beyond praise, and should serve as an example to 
all musicians. We select their last concert for somewhat more de- 
tailed notice. We must begin by regretting that the Heckmann 
quartet has no better pianist to put forward than Frau Heckmann; 
it is a pity that she should have been selected to accompany Herr 
Heckmann in the “ Kreutzen Sonata,” which, as faras he was con- 
cerned, was admirably interpreted. The stupendous quartet in 
C Sharp Minor was perfectly rendered, while that in C (Op. 59, 
No. 3) was perhaps somewhat tamely treated, especially in the last 
movement, 


THE TRADE OUTLOOK. , 


yas commercial depression, which had been deepening all 
last year, seems to be growing worse and worse. From the 
Board of Trade Returns for February, issued on Saturday last, it 
appears that the total value of the imports into the United King- 
dom for that month was only 29,458,642/., being a decrease on 
‘ebruary of last year of 7,142,359/., or nearly 20 per cent. For 
the first two months of the year the total value of the imports 
shows a falling off of nearly 10 per cent. In the case of the 
exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures the value 
for the month was no more than 16,850,218/., a decrease of 


2,058,1592., or nearly ro per cent.; and for the two months the 
decrease was nearly 9 per cent. It is to be borne in mind that 
February of last year had twenty-nine days; but, making full 
allowance for that, it will be seen that the diminution in the value 
of our trade has been very great. And when we remember that 
last year the complaints of the badness of trade were loud and 
general, the outlook now must be admitted to be extremely 
unsatisfactory. In the case of the imports of the month there 
was a slight increase in the quantity of wheat bought from 
foreigners, though, in consequence of the fall in price, the value 
is less than last year. But there was a falling off, both in 
uantity and in value, in living animals, in sugar, tea, and coflee. 

he greatest falling off in the imports, however, was in raw 
materials of textile manufactures. In wool it was enormous, 
amounting to as much as 39,000,coo lbs. in quantity and to 
over 2} millions sterling in value. There was also a very great 
decrease, both in quantity and value, of raw cotton ry sen 
As regards sugar, it is possible that the diminution is due to 
the great fall in price. Producers have suffered so heavily 
that they are doubtless unwilling now to sell at present prices, 
and are hoping for a recovery. Moreover, the imports have 
for a cousiderable time back been very large. The falling off in 
tea is doubtless attributable, to a large extent at least, to the 
rapidity with which the Chinese crop was exported last summer, 
so as to avoid the risk of a blockade of the Chinese — by the 
French. But the falling off in the imports of both wool and 
cotton would seem to point to the fact that manufacturers are 
diminishing their outturn. Doubtless the imports of wool have 
been very large for some time, the woollen trade having been 
exceptionally prosperous; and it may be that the decrease now 
is merely temporary. It will be with much interest, therefore, 
that the public will watch whether the falling off in the imports 
of the raw materials of manufacture continues, In the exports of 
the month there was a falling off in iron and steel, in machinery 
and mill-work, in cotton yarns, and in nearly all other textiles, 
except woollen and worsted yarns and cotton piece-goods. And 
the evidence of declining trade afforded by the Board of Trade 
Returns is confirmed by all the other evidence available. Thus 
for the first two months of the year there is a falling off of nearly 
170,000/. in the receipts of the ee Railway 
Companies of the United Kingdom compared with the corre- 
sponding two months of last year. During December, January, 
and February, again, there is a falling off in the clearances through 
the Clearing House on the 4th of the month—that is, the day on 
which bills chiefly fall due on commercial account. And there is 
likewise a falling off in the same months on Stock Exchange 
settling days, while market reports and trade circulars are almost 
unanimous in the statement that trade is worse now than it was 
at the beginning of last year, and that during February it became 
more depressed than it was even in January. , 

The first cause of this unsatisfactory state of things is, of course, 
the long agricultural depression from which all Europe has been 
suffering. And this has been aggravated by the competition of 
the newer communities—a competition that is growing keener 
and keener every day because of the over-construction of 
railways, more particularly in the United States, and of the 
too rapid building of ships here at home. The competition 
of new railways with the old and of new ships likewise 
with those formerly existing has brought down the charges 
for the conveyance of goods all over the world, and, in conse- 
quence, farmers in the newer communities are able to send their 
produce to Europe at less cost than ever before. Similarly rail- 
way building has extended the area of cultivation in the newer 
countries, and has thus steadily augmented the quantity of goods 
for export to Europe. This intense competition has led, as our 
readers are aware, to a ruinous fall of prices in almost all raw 
produce, has inflicted serious losses upon merchants and growers, 
and, in consequence, has depressed trade. The eee tarifls, 
adopted and increased by nearly all countries of late, has likewise 
limited consumption, and has thus intensified competition by 
restricting demand while supply is increasing, And the wild 
speculation in Europe and America has aiso had an adverse effect 
upon trade, Of late, too, new causes have come into action. Of 
these an important one is the alarm excited in the United States 
about silver upon which we wrote a few weeks ago. An opinion 
spread that the United States were about to stop the coinage of 
silver, and if they were to do so there was a fear that the 
countries of the Latin Union might follow the example, and that 
thus there would be an attempt to sell silver on a scale never 
before witnessed. This led to a heavy fall in silver, and, in 
consequence, exports to the silver-using countries were checked. 
A merchant who exports to any country in which silver is the 
legal tender is, of course, paid in silver, and since the fall this 
silver is exchangeable for a smaller quantity of gold. Consequently 
he, in effect, receives a lower price than he did before. And as 
prices were already as low as merchants could afford to accept, a 
fprther fall has seriously embarrassed them. The collapse of 
speculation in the Argentine Confederation has had nearly the 
same effect. It has led to a high premium on gold, and con- 
sequently it hes become extremely costly for merchants and im- 
porters in the Argentine Republic to pay for goods in gold. But 
the most serious depressing influence of late is the disagreement 
between the British and the German Governments, and the dispute 
that has arisen with Russia respecting the Afghan frontier. 

Although war between this country and Germany is in nowise 
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probable, yet the displeasure of Prince Bismarck may conjure up 
so many difficulties that it has naturally had a depressing effect 
ntrade. It has tended, too, to increase apprehensions of a war 
with Russia, Were such a war to break out, it is not probable that 
it would speedily end; for, at first at least, the operations would 
be conducted at so great a distance from the bases of operation 
of both countries that they could hardly put out their real strength 
for a considerable time. Were the struggle, then, to be pro- 
tracted, it is not impossible that it might spread and involve 
various other nations, when we consider how many countries are 
conterminous with the Russian Empire, and how widely scattered 
are our own territories and how universal our trade. t, if the 
“war were to spread, it would lead to a universal disturbance of 
trade, and naturally, therefore, traders are unwilling to engage in 
operations that would last for any length of time. Even if the 
war could be localized, it would at avy rate lead to the blockade of 
the Russian ports, and would thus completely disorganize Russian 
trade. At the present time Russia is suffering greatly from the fall 
in the prices of produce; but if the trade were to be entirely 
disorganized, there could hardly fail to be numerous bankruptcies, 
and bankruptcies on a great scale in Russia would affect the 
creditors of the Russian firms in this country. Furthermore, the 
outbreak of war would depress some branches of trade, while it 
would impart a new stimulus to other branches. It would thus 
change the current of business, and for the moment lead to a ve 
great disturbance. Again, there would, of course, be a great fi 
upon the Stock Exchanges of Europe, which would inflict heavy 
losses upon speculators, and would thus add to the embarrassments 
already so serious in consequence of the fall in prices of commodities 
and securities that has been going on for the past three years. 
Lastly, the money market would be powerfully atlected. A rapid 
rise in the value of money would mah om it difficult for merchants 
and manulacturers to obtain the accommodation to which they 
are accustomed, and it would press very severely upon the 
struggling traders who are now barely able to keep their 
heads above water. It would thus probably lead to numerous 
failures, and it would excite apprehensions of a still larger crop of 
suspensions, which, for a while at least, would tend to a greater 
disorganization of trade. It is not surprising, then, while the 
question of peace or war is in doubt, that there should be a disin- 
clination to enter into new enterprises of any kind. Of course, if 
war were to break out, trade would soon adapt itself to the new 
conditions; there would be an extraordinary demand for all the 
munitions of war, aud consequently a great stimulus would be 
given to certain branches of trade; and it is not impossible that 
the first result would be a decided improvement in business, But 
urtil it is seen whether e will be maintained all prudent 
traders will avoid committing themselves to engagements which 
they might not be able to fultil, and will rather desire to keep all 
their res»urces well in hand, so that whatever may happea they 
on A be prepared, There is one other consideration not to be lost 
sight of—namely, that a great war would lead to large loans, and 
would thereby create a demand for money, and consequently 
capitalists of all kinds are desirous to keep their capital in such a 
form that it would be immediately available. They, therefore, 
will not engage in new enterprises. If, then, the present uncer- 
tainty continues, we may expect to see the stagnation that exists 
Seopening still, and consequently to hear louder complaints then 
ore, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


beers exhibition of Frederick Walker's paintings and drawings 
at Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery, Vizo Street, is full of interest and 
attraction. The genius of the artist was more completely repre- 
eented at the Bond Street exhibition some eight years since, but 
the present eollection amply suflices to show how faithful and 
fresh are first oe of these inimitable designs. It would 
be strange indeed if the art movement of the last ten years were 
werful to detract from the significance of Walker's drawings. 
_ Few English artists have produced work so truly memorable, so 
instinct with sweet attractive grace, the beauty that haunts 
and the fascination that abides. We miss from the present 
exhibition the powerful little study in oils for the Academy 
picture “At the Bar,” the charming little water-colour ‘‘ The 
Gondola,” and, still more, “The Waytarers” and “ The Bathers ” 
—two of the most characteristic of the artist’s earlier pro- 
ductions. While, however, we study the collection with the 
old interest and delight, we feel with greater force inequali- 
ties that were obvious enough in the first exhibition. Now, 
more than ever, are Frederick Walker's works susceptible of 
very definite classification. In such drawings as “ An Amateur” 
and “The Housewife” and “The Old Farm Garden” we are 
reminded that the artist left a following, and founded a school, 
imitative rather than reverent, and more superficial than profound. 
In others, particularly those that exhibit his affectionate study of 
old-fashioned gardens and the wild tangle of blossoming woodland, 
we recall Mr. North’s kindred spirit and sympathetic style, In 
others, again, such as “ Blackberrying” and “ ‘The Dinner in the 
Fields,” it is not hard to discern the influence—slight, indeed, and 
necessarily transient—of Mr. Birket Foster. 
Walker's most individual work has the distinction and style of 
# master. The greater part of his water-colours and his most 
important work in oils, “The Plough,” are at Mr. Dunthorne’s, 
together with a very interesting but unfinished head of the painter 
by himself, which is full of character, though a little too massive. 


It ts a more vigorous physique than the painter's, but will 
recall him powerfully to pte knew him. Mt is curious to 
note how tenaciously Mr. Walker clung to the homely Eng- 
lish scenes he knew so well how to irradiate with immortal 
attributes. His loving and reverent treatment of the details of 
the flower-borders of old gardens, old red-brick walls and hedge- 
rows, is repeatedly shown in many drawings. There is scarcely 
any evidence that Venice influenced him, and none at all to 
show he was moved by the colour and vivacious life of Algiers. 
The sketch of the house at Venice where the painter lived (41) 
is too slight a note to be cited. This strange indifference to 
influences that have so profoundly moved other colourists might 
seem to indicate more narrow more inflexible limitations in 
the artist’s powers than an intimate study of his works justifies. 
There were considerable versatility and ever-maturing powers in 
the painter of the lovely and affecting “‘ Harbour of Refuge” (8), 
the exquisite and Millet-like sentiment of “‘ The Violet Field ” (15), 
the solemn glory of the sunset landscape in “ The Plough” (48). 
It is well, too, to note the rare promise of the marvellous sketch 
for the painter’s last projected work, “The Unknown Land” (33). 
Unfinished as this sketch is, it is full of strange charm, and stirs 
the imagination, by its enigmatic force, with the wildest con- 
jecture. We feel that here is the inception of a work that might 

ve surpassed all that Frederick Walker was enabled to finish, 
so wonderfully suggestive is it of highest imaginings. The 
smaller drawings in the exhibition afford most striking examples 
of the painter's powers in book-illustration. In a design for Miss 
Thackeray’s “ Village on the Cliff” (45), the composition is 
singularly beautiful; the figure of a girl reclining in a chair, 
absorbed in reverie, is a masterpiece of eloquent and refined 
draughtsmanship. ‘The Escape” (42) is another little drawing 
remarkable for its luminous atmosphere, for the tragic intensity in 
the figures of the two women, and the spirited action of the rowers 
who assist their escape. On all sides, indeed, the visitor will find 
abundance to interest and charm. 

In his two recent pictures, now on view in New Bond Street, 
Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., deals with a subject that should vivify 
the most indolent imagination. Zeuxis has undertaken to paint a 
pa of Helen for the citizens of Crotona, and it is decreed that 

e shall choose his models from among the most beautiful maidens 
in the city, so that he shall be able to perpetuate the ideal of 
female beauty. In his first picture, “ The Search for Beauty,” 
Zeuxis is depicted contemplating four of the most beautiful 
damsels among many about him; a fifth bends to unfasten her 
sandal behind him; while to the right the rejected - in 

rocession, some simpering ike schoolgirls, some proudly de- 
iant. In the second work, “The Chosen Five,” Zeuxis is en- 
gaged in his work, having duly found in the five models he 
has chosen the means towards attaining his ideal. W'nckelmann 
asserts that it is only by this species of artistic selection that 
the artist attains the ideal, and that the result is the only pos- 
sible ideal. The critic assumes, however, that in every model 
employed by the artist there are defective forms, and obviously 
differing in nature in all the models, It is difficult to 
ceive any such diversities in “The Chosen Five”; they are like 
the ladies satirized by Pope, and “best distinguished by black, 
brown, or fair.” Ina mm they are somewhat insipid and life- 
less ; and this censure expresses the artist’s failure to rise to the 
dignity and glory of his subject. If, however, we dismiss from 
our mind the artist's aim, and wholly iguore Zeuxis and his ideal, 
there is much beauty of a decorative kind in Mr. Long's pictures, 
admirable draughtsmanship, and harmonious, if rather cold, 
colour. 

The Fine Art Society has recently published an etching by M. 
a Flameng after Mr. John Collier's masterly portrait of 
Professor Huxley. So vivid and powerful a painting could 
scarcely fail, in competent hands, to retain its characteristics ; and, 
on the whole, the result is worthy of M. Flameng’s reputation. A 
slight weakness in projection may be detected in a portion of the 
figure, which affects somewhat the relief; while the cd goa of 
the right arm is flat. The head, however, is reprod with 
notable force and breadth. 


A DEAR OLD MASTER. 


(Mr. Biggar felt disposed to doubt the accuracy of the statement that 
this 70,000/. picture was “ good value,” and suggested that the vote should 
be postponed in order that the picture might be exhibited in the tea- 
room (laughter), so that members might judge for themselves whether it 
was really worth the money. (Renewed laughter.) They ought to see 
the article before they purchased it.] 


A™= did the jesting House deride, 
As something quite too vastly funny, 
A plan which could not but provide 
“ Good value” for the nation’s money P 


Did they deride your sage device, 
Dear and respected Mr, Biggar, 
Whereby to fix the Raphael's price 
And keep it to its proper figure ? 
Chosen of Cavan, heed them not! 
Pass on disdainful of their cackling ; 


Leave in contempt beneath the a 
The thorns of that fool’s-laughter crackling, 
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Or, if you must ie their chaff, 
Suggest to such incautious grinners, 
To aoe, before they laugh, 
That laughers should at least be winners. 


Bid those that smirk a foolish smirk 

At one whose simple rule is “ Try it,” 
Who asks to see a master’s work 

Before he undertakes to buy it, 


Bethink them that we now might be 
Exempt from danger and disaster 

Could we have seen Ais work ere we 
Acquired that other Grand Old Master. 


O Luck of England! that hast flown, 
And with our ancient fame departest, 
Would that by thee we had earlier known 

The manner of that fatal artist ! 


That we had marked, while yet such sign 
Gave wings to mirth, not stings to dolour, 
His monstrous fantasies of line, 
His sudden spurts of lurid colour; 


His treatment of his “ foreign bits,” 
Now undecided and now wilful ; 

That haudling which is bold by fits, 
And tame by starts, but never skilful. 


Those crude designs in shifting hues 

*T wixt this and that which ever hover; 
That welter of Soudanic views 

Sketched and erased full five times over ; 


Those studies of an Egypt drawn 
As Egypt never was nor could be ; 
That outline-blurred Afghanistaun ; 
That crimson smudge where Ireland should be. 


Those “ harmonies ”—of empty talk . 
Which end, in fact, in blank estrangements ; 
Those wretched efforts in French chalk, 
Amazing “ black-and-white arrangements.” 


Yes! if those daubs that in the frame 
Of History now together huddle, 

A canvas crowded with our shame, 
A masterpiece of mess and muddle, 


Had by the Fates but been unrolled, 

And there (if there, indeed, there be.room) 
Displayed where Biggar would behold 

The Blenheim Raphael—in the tea-room, 


I hope, I think, I am not here 
Misled by party predilection 

In fancying that our mother dear, 
Britannia, after due reflection, 


Would have resolved, on various grounds, 
To let not such a chance slip past her 
Of giving seventy thousand pounds 
Not to possess that Grand Old Master. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF MARK PATTISON.* 


T is to be feared that the Memoirs of the late Rector of Lincoln 
will renew the outcry which has recently been made about 
the class of ay ea and which was, perhaps, put most neatly 
and moderately by the person who suggested that a new form of 
“death duty” on a prohibitive scale should be applied to check 
it. The book before us is not an amiable book, and it is, we fear, 
only too likely to make the outside reader think Mr. Pattison a 
more unamiable person than he really was. The editor informs 
us that she was under the strict directions of the writer not to 
alter a word, and that the most she has been able to do has been 
to substitute asterisks “in the present edition” where the words 
were likely to hurt the feelings of the living. It will, therefore, 
be a pleasant consideration for the living that, as soon as they die, 
afresh edition will set free some more of their late relatiun’s or 
friend's candid opinion of them, But this does not matter much. 
For once the justification of a thoroughly ill-tempered book (for 
such, we fear, we must call the present) is sufficiently found in the 
strange attraction of its picture of a soul, and in the remarkable, 
if not always directly trustworthy, light which it throws on the 
history of a great institution and a great religious movement. 
No Oxford man can read this volume without the keenest interest ; 
no historian of the University but must be thankful, if somewhat 
warily and grudgingly thankful, for its glimpses of the period 
which changed the shrine, and stronghold, and modelat once of 
immovable Conservatism into one of the most unstable phenomena 


* Memoirs. By Mark Pattison. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 


of an unstable As for Tractarianism, no one was so well 
fitted to be the advocatus diaboli of the movement as Mr. Pattison, 
and all but very silly people like to hear what a well-qualified 
advocatus diaboli has to say. 


Of incident there is next to nothing here, and of anecdote not 

very much. With a quaint self-satisfaction, at once characteristic 
explanatory, Mr. Pattison congratulates himself that during 

the last quarter of a century of his life, when, after storm an 
almost shipwreck, he had attained the quiet haven of the Rector- 
ship, he bad no history. He rather apologizes for having just 
before his appointment acted once as Correspondent to a news- 
paper and once as a Commissioner on Education. “In 1878,” he 
says with a modest glow of virtue, “ whon the Vice-Chancellorship 
came round to me, I had the moral courage to refuse it.” There 
will be, of course, some persons whose deplorable insensibility to 
the beauties of undiluted humanism and unmitigated research 
will lead them to see something not exactly to be called “ moral ” 
or “ courageous ” in the refusal of a duty incidental to a very well 
paid and comfortable position. It is even possible that examples 
might be found of men who, without shirking any such — 
have found time to be nearly as thorough scholars and men 
letters as Mr. Pattison, and to leave much more tangible proofs of 
their scholarship and literature. But as in life it was necessary 
to take the late Rector at his own estimate or let him alone, so it 
is in his book. He gives, and, though the book appears to have 
been composed but just before his death, seems to have meant to 
give, no account of the last five-and-twenty, little of the last 
thirty, years of his life. He meant, he says, to dilate on his boy- 
hood had he had time. The present volume, with a few glimpses 
before and after, is limited to the period between his matricula- 
tion at Oriel in 1832 and his defeat—a defeat which inflicted 
strange and almost inexplicable agony on him—for the headship 
of Lincoln in 1851. 

The history of this period may be sketched in a few lines, 
and as a kind of argument to a book which has neither con- 
tents, chapter-headings, nor index, may be useful to the reader, 
while it is an almost necessary backbone of any sufficient review. 
The son of a country clergyman in Yorkshire, Mark Pattison went 
to no school, and was very irregularly, though, it seems, by no 
means ill, educated. He went up to Oriel rather late, the college 
being then in the heyday of its reputation, and rooms being very 
hard to get. He describes his undergraduate life with great power 
and no doubt great fidelity. His desire of comradeship, with 
awkward manners preventing its gratification; his desultory and 
extra-curricular reading; his hasty resolve to go in for Greats 
before he was really ready ; his failure to obtain a first, and the 
bitterness thereof, come out with extraordinary vividness, and 
many of the strokes may be recognized as almost painfully true 
by men who in whole or part have had the same experiences, The 
end of such a career, in the case of most men without private means 
and with no one to advise them, is usually a plunge into the Inferno 
of schoolmastering, whence they may or may not emerge through 
the purgatory of journalism. Pattison was saved by good advice 
and the kindness of his father—a kindness not very well repaid 
here—from this. He was allowed to “stay up,” to read miscella- 
neously, and to try for various fellowships, the local limitations of 
which gave him a chance. He was long unsuccessful, and it was 


not till more than seven years after his matriculation that by a 


kind of accident he slipped into a Yorkshire fellowship at Lincoln. 
He was afterwards one of the keenest to destroy such limi- 
tations, They certainly gave the best, if not the only chance 
for men like himself, of more originality and literary taste than 
imitative ability or adaptation to a curriculum, to obtain a share 
of endowments which perhaps they are not least likely to use ac- 
cording to their intention. The immediate result of his election, 
however, was by no means that addiction to a life of study 
which, earlier and later, was his chiefend and aim. He had 
already fallen under Newman’s influence after taking his degree (as 
an undergraduate, though a member of the same College and a 
close neighbour, he had known little of the ex-tutor of Oriel), and 
for some years after his establishment at Lincoln he was a devoted 
“ Puseyite.” We shall have something to say presently on his 
attitude towards this e in his life; for the present we keep 
to the history. He did not follow Newman in 1845, but he con- 
tinued in the same mind much later, and thinks he might have 
“ dropped off” in 1847 but for various accidents, which, like most 
of the accidents that determine a man’s career, were not of much 
apparent importance in themselves. After that time he took a quite 
ditierent turn. He entered for the first time into College and Univer- 
sity work, and as Sub-Rector undoubtedly improved the efficiency 
of the College very considerably. Then, in 1851, came the death of 
the Rector. A desperately-contested election followed, and Pattison 
was defeated, with the result, told here at great length, of almost 
incredible moral dejection on his He gradually recovered, 
took a part of some importance in the first University revolution 
of 1854, and dabbled a little in literature and miscellaneous busi- 
ness until at last attaining his darling object in 1861. 


Many things offer themselves for comment in the remarkable 
account here given of what is in itself a not very eventful his- 
tory, but to deal with them all would far exceed our limits, We 
must content ourselves with two—Mr. Pattison’s attitude towards 
his connexivn with Tractarianism and the general spirit in which 
the book is written. Of neither, we fear, can a very favourable 
estimate be made. To begin with, when a man represents him- 
self as having been during seven years and more (ten would be 


| 
| 
| 
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ly grip of fanaticism,” his 
ject prostration of mind,” 


logical controversies. We have a reus who confesses that for ten 
years of his life he was a fool. Can he after this insist that we 
] accept him as at any period of his life a wise man ? 

So much for the most burning part of the question. As for 
the manner in which both this and other parts of the question are 
treated there can, we should suppose, be little difference of 
opihion, or rather of regret, among ers. The impression 
derived from these memoirs is that during the years 1832-1883 
almost everybody in Oxford except Mr. Mark Pattison (and not ex- 
cepting Mr. Mark Pattison between 1837 and 1847) was a person of 
deplorable ignorance, very low understanding, and a morale which 
was far from what it should be. Dean Church, we think, is the 
only person who escapes wholly. Of Dr. Pusey Mr. Pattison 
relates the story (which no one who knew Dr. Pusey will have the 
least difficulty in pronouncing utterly false, or, to speak charitably, 
completely mistaken) that he divulged a secret communicated to 
him by tr. Pattison himself in confession. Mansel, undoubtedly 
a keen politician, but little inferior to Pattison in learning, and 
far his superior in intellect, is dismissed as an “ arch-jobber.” 
For personal enemies no words are strong enough. ichell, 
the soul of the opposition at Lincoln,a hard hitter and a stron 
partisan, but a man of unblemished honour, great ability, an 
exceptional governing faculty and capacity for business generally, 
is “ My Satan,” and the record of his Satanic intrigues against 
Pattison (they seem even by Pattison’s own account to have been 
very much six of one and half a dozen of the other, inasmuch as 
Pattison’s agents, with his knowledge, tried to persuade a Fellow 
who had promised his vote to the enemy to back out of his 

romise and vote for himself) is described in colours which 
any, describing a plot against the Glorious and Immortal! 
Memory, could not have outdone. Thompson, the successful can- 
didate, is “a ruffian” and “a satyr”; Gibbs, one of the op 
sition, is a wretched crétin.” Et patati et patata. The only thing 
that can be said is that these enemies do not fare so very much 
better than Mr. Pattison’s father and sister. But the crown of the 
comedy or tragedy is reached in Pattison’s acrid portrait of the 
late Professor Conington, the point of whose offence appears to 
that while Pattison began by 
irreligious Conington reversed the process. So angry is the writer 
that he accuses Conington of “never rousing himself [after his 
conversion] to any intellectual exertion worthy of him.” If any- 
one who knows the two will compare the results of the exertion 
of Conington, who had the duties of a laborious professorship to 
discharge, and 
Pattison, who long outlived him and had nothing to do whatever, 
he will, if sentimental, sigh, and, if cynical, chuckle at this strange 
example of the glass house and the stone, 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to review this book without 
appearing to speak unfavourably of its author, a thing always 
unpleasant to do in the case of a man who was in many respects a 


remarkable, and in some even a great man, while there are reasons | 


ing religious and ended by being | 


did them, with the results of the exertion of 
that is exasperating, and which one cannot but feel did not mar 


-—— 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


“ pestle = is no heritage,” says the old proverb, and the 
story before us only brings another proof that “ Royal 
favour” is not the shortest path to honour or even safety. 

The history of Géran Person will Hardly be a familiar one to 
most of the readers of this book in its English dress; it may be 
questioned, indeed, if a good many will ever have heard his name 
before. In the history of his own country, however, he stands out 
as a well-detined, if scarcely honoured, figure ; perhaps even to his 
fellow-countrymen the view of his character presented by Miss 
Wallis will bea new one. It has been the fashion of late to white- 
wash many persons, of whom aforetime men entertained at best but 
very doubtful opinions. Why, then, should not Miss Wallis 
present us with her view of the much-abused Swedish Chancellor, 
which may or may not be a true, but is at all events a fine one ? 

At first one hardly gets a distinct idea of the real character 
of Géran Person; his life at Wittenberg is there certainly, 
but it is like looking at a well-mounted historical drama. The 
costumes are correct; the different accessories are correct; and 
yet some action, some tone in the speakers’ voices, betrays the 
unreality of the thing. The student life in the old German 
University, the various nationalities and characteristics of the 
time, are all doubtless as correctly given as it is possible for an 
one, not an eyewitness, to describe them; still it is no more life 
than a well-arranged, properly-costumed waxwork group is life. 
But later, when Goran becomes the powerful and misunderstood 
Chancellor, the interest wakens, and the man, with all his struggles, 
his sorrows, and his virtues, stands before us. An admirable foil 
to the stately, dark burgher lord is afforded by young Nils Sture, 
the high-born patrician, who wears his triple crown of youth, 
beauty, and honour so gallantly till it all goes down in the fearful 
wreck that eventually costs the treacherous King Eric liberty and 
throne. “The tragedy of most lives turns solely on a misunder- 
standing,” quotes the author as the Lei¢motiv of her book; and 
certainly it is a fearful misunderstanding that comes between 
Géran and Nils, both so honest and noble, and both so fully 
possessed with the same feeling of devotion to their King and 
country; @ misunderstanding that brings the fair locks of the 
young noble, the source of such superstitious terror to the 
treacherous and weak King, to the dust in frightful yet undeserved 
shame, and eventually gives him to the assassin’s knife, and his 
antagonist, the haughty Minister, to the rack and an unconsecrated 
grave. Of the other characters, the King, Eric, in all his beauty 
and weakness, and Sten Gyllenstierna, who lost his friend and his 
illusions on the day when Gustavus Vasa accepted the crown of 
Sweden, and only lives to replace the old Swedish nobility in its 
ancient power, stand out clearly and fully; the rest are sketches, 
clever indeed many of them, but nothing more ; whilst the chorus 


be | of nobles that turns up at intervals seems to exist chiefly for 


the purpose of saying “ Amen” to Sten Gyllenstierna’s propositions. 
In short, the story is an interesting one, and could the author 
have condensed some of the speeches and a good many of the 
reflections, would be very pleasant reading. The translation 
appears a good one, and the English is, on the whole, unforced ; 
but, yet——! It seems ungracious to carp at what is evidentl 

such good work; but there is a want of “ go” about the boo 


the original, or how could any one have sat down, in cold blood, 
to translate it? One more grumble and we have done. Doubt- 
less even in ancient days people unbent, speaking freely and 
familiarly together, but is it quite judicious to put in their 


| mouths the slang of modern days—idioms, in fact, so modern that 


which make it specially unpleasant todo it here. But we did ample | 


justice to Mr. Pattison’s good qualities at the time of his death, 
and we may claim parrhesia to speak of his defects now that he 
has hi exhibited them so nakedly. Even in so speaking we 
do not speak of him otherwise than with a desire to honour. His 
devotion to learning, his contempt of mere fame, his freedom from 
that busybody temper which is only too apt to develop itself in 
Universities and Chapters and similar societies, are all admirable 


examples—examples of special importance and value in this age | 


because they are so rare. If these excellent intellectual qualities 
‘were accom 
deplored, Something of excuse may be found in the absence of 
the salutary discipline of school ; something in the effect of early 
ill success and of the disappointment of 1851 on a brooding and 

iar temperament; much, no doubt, in the fact that the 
strong medicine of the Tractarian movement went, as it were, the 
par way, and turned to poison in a constitution somehow un- 

t the sourness which res is, if anything, e 

certainly exhibited in in ‘this 


book. Nearly all great scholars have had something wrong with 


their tempers; and, though future ages may not find much docu- 
mentary evidence of the tact, Mr. Pattison was emphatically a 
t scholar. Perhaps, indeed, he was the last specimen of one 
of great scholar that this generation, and not a few genera- 


. tions to come, will see. 


they would seem out of place if found in a society novel describing 
the life of twenty or thirty years ago? Honestly, the work both 
of autkor and translator is so good that one may be forgiven for 
becoming captious about the flaws which mar it, and might have 
been so easily avoided. 

For His Friend presents us with another Agnostic hero ! 
Surely it is time these gentlemen should go a little out of fashion. 
A wan’s religion is—or, at all events, should be—sacred, and it 
jars on one to encounter arguments in a novel for and against a 
subject one would fain treat with reverence. Besides, to take 
a lower view, these dreadful young men are such bores! 


led bye mxevale iy equal to thom, that io to be | The hero of former days, with his giant strength, his tawny 


locks and moustache, and his very queer morality, if quite as 
objectionable, was at least more amusing, and as far as monsters 
can be natural, the more natural of the two. Mr. Alec Scott is a 
complete specimen of the “ haggard and lank young man” whom 
we are expected to accept as a miracle of genius, because at 
twenty-three he imagines he has exhausted every feeling life is 
capable of, and “ passed through every stage of religion and no 
religion” (whatever that may mean), only, like the famous 
young lady in Punch, to find his doll is stuffed with saw- 
dust, and to wish to retire to a nunnery, though Ae calls it 


* Royal Favour. By A. S.C. Wallis, Author of “In Troubled Times ” 
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nearer the mark) under “the dead | bei RS 
“ reason entirely in abeyance,” in “ 
subject to “ superstition,” with “ pietistic 
| lying like lead on his understanding,” “frantic,” “frenzied,” | 
“under a my * mana and so forth, the cool outsider has a right | 
to rejoin as follows:—“ My dear sir, how do you come to be 80 | 

certain which is Philip drunk and which Philip sober? Evi- | 
dently in the very noon and force of your judgment you thought | 
— differently. Why are we bound to take the verdict of the | 
; attison of 1883 against the Pattison of 1843, and to neglect the | 
verdict which the Pattison of 1843 would eoloulonlis have | 
passed on the Pattison of 1883?” Here, it will be observed, | 
| there is no need to enter into any perplexing and heating theo- 
| 
{ 
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annihilation. He is bogn to a fortune and a fine estate, 
and he mews (we can find no word for it) plainti 
through the book, because he has only one friend in the w 
oe at once to fall in love with that 
iend’s fiancée. How in the world the young lady in ques- 
tion—a fast, very lively, and very pretty Irish girl—comes 
to prefer this dolorous youth to bright, gallant Charlie Hamilton, 
is a m » but she does; and after a suitable period, 
in which the young lady improves her mind by stu on 
the comparative etymology of t and Peru and a dili- 
gent perusal of Browning, whilst Mr. Scott goes all but mad 
and contemplates suicide by the help of a bottle of laudanum, a 
istol at full-cock, and a silver-mounted skene d’hu (presumably 
use he is a Scotch Lowlander!), they are at last safely 
brought together, and the reader closes the book with a malicious 
hope that Charlie's wrongs will be handsomely avenged in the 
future by the hands of Mr, and Mrs, Alec Scott! The one 
redeeming feature of the book is the character of Charlie Hamilton, 
and his ruthless sacrifice at the shrine of the gifted young Agnostic 
is unpardonable, were it not that a girl who could deliberately 
fall in love with such a man as Mr. Scott is represented would 
be no match for so good a fellow as young Hamilton. As to Miss 
Katharine Balfour's fascination to any one outside the book, we, 
like the old Scotch goodwife, take leave to “ hae oor doots.” 

In Bees and Butterflies Mrs. Chetwynd tells a pretty story 
prettily. The characters are, at all events, natural, and, with the 
exception of one, are people one would like to meet. Certainly 
the one exception—Mr. Drysdale—is unpleasant enough in the 
one fe think he be like in real 
ife ; but none the less he is a painfully possible person, and it is 
with a feeling of actual personal enjoyment that one reads 
of the snubs and rebuffs he meets with at the hands of Lady 
Mary Drysdale and Mr. Holdern. Mrs, Drysdale would seem 
all but impossible in her unselfish self-effacement and endurance, 
did we not have ample proof of the existence of such long-suffer- 
ing women in all classes of society. Her type in a lower level is 
to be seen daily in the police-courts, screening to her utmost the 
brute who has almost knocked the life out of her; whilst Mr. 
Drysdale is a refined version of the gentleman who also appears in 
the police-courts for caressing the wife «¢ his bosom with his iron- 
bound boots or the paraffin lamp if ene or any one else in the 
least interferes with what he considers his enjoyments. This book 
tells of pleasant folk in a natural way. and if the heroines now and 
again are overstrained and slightly sentimental, it is in a whole- 
some girlish fashion, whilst the elders, beginning at charming 
Lady Mary, and ending with the sentimental German maiden, 
with her watery blue eyes and forget-me-nots, who scares poor Mr, 
Holdern so much, are, with the one exception of Mr. Drysdale, 
simply charming. 

It is so seldom that the commonplace virtues of unselfishness 
and care in little things are considered worth preserving, that 
Mrs. Bradshaw’s hero, Roger North, actually possesses the charm of 
novelty, as well as of manliness. It isa comfort to get into such 
wholesome atmosphere as this book supplies. The characters speak 
and act like ladies and gentlemen of the pleasantest kind, and the 
only one who is really a scoundrel is kept carefully in the back- 
ms the trials and troubles which must afflict heroes and 

roines of romance are such as might easily happen in real life, 
without any astounding wickedness to bring them about; in fact, 
of actual story there is not much, and what there is is on the old 
lines; still, there is a certain freshness in the telling, and, besides 
being attracted by the characters themselves, it is pleasant to take 
up a book which honestly puts forward the honourable and good 
side of nature, and does not expect us to wail over the degenerac 
and utter worldliuess of every one and everything connected wi 
society. 

“ You can generally trace a man’s actions to their root— himself, 
Now if you've only got the root, you can easily plant and water 
and make it grow. Man-gardening is as easy as window-gardening ; 

ive them plenty of scope, deep earth you know, and don't be 
impatient or always pulling them up by the roots to see why the 
flowers don’t come, and you'll easily reap the fruits.” “The 
flower is love, I suppose?” ‘No—I don’t think so. Love is 
more of a weed, it grows rankly and in solitary places.” In these 
words Miss Maud Hardfast expounds her theory of life, and, to do 
her justice, acts up to it, though her success is ly such as she 
deserves. She is a grasping, heartless, and at times a vulgar, 
little schemer ; but she is pretty and amusing, so much is forgiven 
her. Evelyn Fenchurch is a type of the weak women who 
do most of the harm in this world, shillyshallying between 
right and wrong till they have set all the honest people about 
them by the ears, and yet managing in some inexplicable fashion 
to steer clear of the trouble and heartbreak in which they involve 
all round them. Luce, the third of the trio, however, atones for 
all their shortcomings, and is altogether charming. Her influence 
on Dick and her pathetic recognition of her own unattractive- 
ness are prettily told, and, if a rare, she isa very natural cha- 
racter, far more natural in the class to which she belongs than 
many would believe. But what can one say of dear 
“Granny,” the delicate old Chelsea china figure, so lovable, 
so exquisite in her dainty perfection, fitting admirably in the 


tty setting the author has contrived for her, whom we learn 
‘0 realize a jate so much that it is almost as much of a 
shock to the as it is to poor Luce when she is found—dead ? | 


ly well if not as fully 


The other women characters are equall 
ly well described that one 


drawn ; Mrs. Vincent is so ahomi 
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feels she must have lived, the mixture of piety and utter heart- 
lessness is horribly real. The men do not seem as clear, perhaps 
because in their case we are told what they feel and are, whereas 
the women show it in their lives. 
_ One merit this book and that is the naturalness of the 
incidents. There is a mystery about a pearl necklace, which is 
eventually cleared up in unex fashion, and there are some 
=— ection scenes, e commend the old agricultural 
ourer, to whom death is, “after all, the best thing,” to the 
notice of those who think a vote the panacea of all ills. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN.* 


Marius the Epi we read the mental history of a youn 

man whose chief interest in life is the consideration = 
solution of questions about Life and how to live it well. The 
outward events of the career of Marius are by no means stirring. 
Marius knew Marcus Aurelius personally; but he devoted himself 
to no dangerous secret services, he took part in no wars, he 
abstained, above all, from falling in love. If Mr. Pater’s book 
were a novel (which it is not), it would be a novel without a 
heroine, A more “subjective ” book could scarcely be written, 
yet the pictures of ancient life and old aspects of Italy which it 
contains are numerous and beautiful enough to attract even readers 
who do not hunker after mysticism, who “take short views,” 
who never say, with Mr. Pecksnitf, “Let us be moral, let us 
contemplate life as a whole.” With readers who reject Sydney 
Smith's advice, who like to brood over the significance and con- 
duct of existence, and who have some element of mysticism in 
their natures, Marius the Epicurean will be a treasured favourite. 
They will place the record of his sensations and ideas on the same 
shelf as Rousseau’s Confessions and the Thoughts of the Ei 
M. Aurelius Antoninus. This will be the reward of the deep 
thought, prolo and ray os study, and extreme elaborate- 
ness of style which Mr. Pater has bestowed on his new volumes, 
The general effect of the book is saddening, perhaps needlessly so. 
The air of the work, the atmosphere through which we see the 
pictures and succeed each other, is chill and clear, like some 
silver dawn of summer breaking on secular olive gardens, cold 
distant hills, and cities built of ancient marble. One scarcely 
catches a glimpse of the moving many-coloured popular exist- 
ence, or a sound of it, except, as it were, from far otf, when the 
chorus of the reveller’s song is borne through an open casement :— 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, 
Quique amavit, cras amet ! 

A young man’s life could hardly be so destitute of love affairs and 
of humour and diversion as is the life of Marius, an existence as 
blank in these respects as Mr. Mark Pattison’s descriptions of his 
own youth. Mr. Pater has apparently made up his mind not to 
be diverting, not to amuse the crowd. He had splendid opportu- 
nities ; for his hero, with all the luck of heroes more oyae in 
historical fiction, makes the acquaintance of Lucian and Apuleius, 
To go with Lucian to a function of the ancient gods, of Isis or of 
Jupiter, what fun it would have been! But, though Mr, Pater 
takes us to several functions, and especially to a celebration of the 
rites of Isis, he does not bring Lucian with him there. Nor does 
he put a few good stories into the mouth of Apuleius—no, that 
very composite character falls into the Theosophic humour of 
Marius, and discourses, with the learning and futility of Plutarch, 
on hierarchies of spiritual powers. 

Another element of gravity in Mr. Pater's work—a new element 
to most readers—is the seriousness with which he handles Roman 
religion, The age of the Antonines was an age of religious 
revival, not, of course, as understood by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
The Emperor’s example encouraged people to take their old reli- 
gion earnestly, to perform the functions of feeding the Manes, and 
serving the “little gods” with reverence and devoutness, Probably 
the worshippers were only making believe very much ; but, if 
children like Marius were brought up as he was, in fumilies strictly 
obedient to the aucient rural religion, doubtless their characters 
would be affected thereby, even after they ceased to believe 
implicitly in the little gods, or the great gods either for that 
matter. Mr. Pater’s extreme seriousness about Roman faiths 
gives a somewhat singular character to his whole book. We 
are not accustomed to think of classical creeds as exercising 
much influence on character and conduct. Writers usually treat 
the gods and goddesses either in the spirit of Ouida, and of 
Thackeray's typical poet, Poseidon Hicks, or in the spirit of 
anthropological research, The “high gods” of Mr. Swinburne 
we know, and the same deities when raised to the gorgeous 
heights of Ouida’s imagination are familiar. We are acquainted 
with them, too, as more or less comic survivals of hungry savage 
ghosts, and of savage gods as whimsical as Brer Rabbit. But we 
ee find Ceres, Bacchus, Dea Dia, and the others, “the best 
of whom deserved ing,” as Racine said—we rarely find them 
regarded as powers “ ing for righteousness.” Of all the ele- 
ments in antique, as in savage, religion, that which least attracts 
attention is pee the most mysterious and important—namely, 
the deep and accepted moral significance which cannot be shown 
to be later than the absurd early myths. This is the element 
in classical religion which Mr. Pater brings into view—an element 

* Marius the Epi 3 his Sensations and Ideas, By Walter Pater, 
M.A. London : & Co. 1885. 
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pestndy difficult to disentangle, and yet peculiarly worthy to be 
stu 

The history of Marius the Epicurean may be briefly sketched ; 
but it would be impossible in a short space to follow and enumerate 
his “ sensations ideas.” His chief idea is to be always keeping 
a steady gaze on his sensations. He was born in a somewhat 
shrunken and decaying old country house, White Nights, not far 
from the well-known village of San Terenzo, where Shelley was 
living before the wreck of the Don Juan. Marius’s father > 
while Marius was still a child, among the genit whom Roman 
piety fed at meals :—“ The dead genti were satisfied with little— 
a few violets, a cake dipped in wine, or a morsel of honeycomb. 
Daily, from the time — his childish footsteps were still un- 
certain, had Marius taken them their portion of the family 
meal at the second course amidst the silence of the company.” 
Certainly there is a touch of beauty in this survival of the creeds 
of Thlinkeets and Cahrocs. The most curious incident in the 
childhood of Marius is his visit when sick to a temple of 
A®sculapius. The recently published Epidaurian inscriptions lend 
themselves agreeably to Voltairean treatment ; but Mr. Pater 
shuts his eyes to the solemn humbug of the priests, dogs, and 
serpents, and makes the Temple of Health in all things ideally 
beautiful. As the advice he received from a priest, a healer of 
the soul, became the centre of his future meditations, we may 
quote the Asclepian philosophy :— 

If thou wouldst have all about thee like the colours of some fresh 
picture, in a clear light,” so the discourse recommenced after a pause, “ be 
temperate in thy religious motions, in love, in wine, in all things, and of a 
peaceful heart with thy fellows.” To keep the eye clear by a sort of ex- 
quisite personal alacrity and cleanliness, extending even to his dwelling- 

ce ; to discriminate, ever more and more exactly, select form and colour 
in things from what was less select ; to meditate much on beautiful visible 
objects, on objects, more especially, connected with the period of youth—on 
children at play in the morning, the trees in early spring, on young 
animals, on the fashions and amusements of young men ; to keep ever by 
him if it were but a single choice flower, a graceful animal or sea-shell, as 
a token and representative of the whole kingdom of such things; to avoid 
jealously, in his way through the world, everything repugnant to sight ; 
and, should any circumstance tempt him to a general converse in the range 
of such objects, to disentangle himself from that circumstance at any cost 
of place, money, or opportunity ; suc h were, in brief outline, the duties re- 

ized, the rights demanded, in this new formula of life. It was 
delivered with an air of conviction, as if the speaker could indeed see into 
the recesses of the mental and physical constitution of the listener; and it 
came from the lips of one who had about him some secret fascination in his 
own expression of a perfect temperance, as if the merely negative quality 
of purity, the absence of any taint or flaw, exercised a positive influence. 


This life in beautiful and selected impressions and sensations is 
to some extent what Cyrenaicism, as understood by Marius, re- 
commends. But as Cyrenaicism and “ the momentary pleasure ” 
might very well degenerate into “a course of what moralists call 
‘gaiety,” Mr. Pater and his hero make their reserves and 
limitations :— 

Cyrenaic or Epicurean doctrine, then—the Cyrenaicism with which 
Marius had come to Rome, or our own new Cyrenaicism of the nineteenth 
century—does but need its proper complement. Refer it, as a part to the 
whole, to that larger, well-adjusted system of the old morality, through 
which the better portion of mankind strive, in common, towards the realisa- 
tion of a better world than the present—give it a modus vivendi, as lawyers 
say, With that common every-day morality, the power of which is con- 
tinuous in human affairs—excise its antinomian usurpations; and the 
heresy becomes a counsel of perfection. Our Cyrenaic finds his special 
apprehension of the fact of life, amid all his own personal colour of mind 
and temper—finds himself again—though it be but as a single element in 
an imposing system, a wonderful harmony of princi - exerting a strange 
power to sustain—to carry him and his effort still onward to perfection, 
when, through one’s inherent human weakness, his own peculiar source of 
enersy fails him, or his own peculiar apprehension becomes obscured for a 
w 


The two passages extracted give as fair an account as we can 
offer, within our space, of the philosophy of Marius. It altered 
more or less, ebbed and flowed, touched very closely on Stoicism, 
as Oyrenaicism naturally does, and nearly welled over into 
Christianity. So great was the esthetic impression made on the 
hero by early Christian services, and so strong his apprehension of 
the tranquil —— and corporate existence in the Church of 
Christian men, that he was “almost persuaded to be a Christian.” 
He died, too, while still young, in such circumstances that the 
generosity of the Church regarded him as a martyr, though, as to 
true martyrdom, we doubt whether the Cyrenaic could have stood 
it. Between his visit to the temple of ulapius and his death 
he d through such worldly adventures and encounters as 
Mr. Pater deigns to record. He was educated at Pisa, where he 
became the friend of the youre author of the Pervigilium Veneris, 
and attended him on his death-bed. He went to Rome, made the 
acquaintance of a Christian “ Knight,” knew Marcus Aurelius at 
home, heard him lecture, saw his ovation, beheld him writing 
business letters, unmoved amid the sports of the arena. He knew 
Lucian, too, as we have said, and Apuleius, and all the fashionable 
society of the age, when frivolity and contemplation, mysticism, 
philanthropy, and festivity, were mixed up in Rome, as they are 
mixed up in London to-day, There is a strong contrast between a 
supper at which Commodus behaves with horrible cruelty to a cat 
and a contemporary meeting of Early Christians. Among the gems 
of the book are the fragments of translations from the story of 
Oupid and Psyche in Apuleius, for example, and from passages of 
Lucian and Marcus Aurelius. The whole drawing of the Emperor, 
of Fronto, of Commodus, of Faustina, and other figures, really 
deserves the much-abused adjectives of “strong” and “ subtle. 
As for the inmost refinements of Marius, many of us will think 


that to consider as he and Mr. Pater do, is to consider too 
curiously, But there is, no doubt, an esoteric audience for 
reflections not always to be understanded or sympathized with 
by the people. And, apart from philosophy and too curious con- 
sidering, Mr. Pater’s book is so fall of dignified pictures of the old 
world, and so scholarly in the best sense, that it cannot fail to 
have many readers, patient and charmed. A little patience is 
needed here and there when the many parentheses of long periods 
become somewhat involved, or when the choice of words and 
epithets appears more conscientious than successful. But the 
faults of too great care and refinement are not common enough to 
demand violent censure, 


TEE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.* 


ves new volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica fully main- 
tains, by the ability and learning with which it is written, 
the high reputation won by its predecessors. There are, it is true, 
differences of opinion as to the soundness of the theory in which 
the whole work is conceived. While there can be no doubt as to 
the competence of most of the writers and the value of most of the 
articles taken one by one, there are many readers who will think 
that the volumes lack the universality which such a work should 
and which its title implies, and that the space allotted to 
the various articles is often out of proportion to their interest and 
importance. The thoroughness and minuteness with which some 
of the articles are written, and which gives them the value of in- 
dependent treatises, contrast not seldom with the meagreness and 
brevity of others, and with omissions hardly to be expected in a 
work of this character. We have but to open the present volume 
at random to verify the justness of the remark. If the word 
“ Patriarch” is entitled to a full column of print, the subject 
“ Patrician ”—though already, in its connexion with the Roman 
Republic, treated of in a former volume—deserves more than a 
third of that space. We might also have fairly looked for some 
information as to the continued use of the title through the 
middle ages, and the privileges it conferred in parts of Ger- 
many and Switzerland down to a time within the memory of, 
at all events, the fathers of many persons still living, Why 
twice as much space should be given to the little Brazilian 
town of Ouro Preto is hardly to be explained by the relative 
interest likely to be felt in the two subjects. It is curious that 
under the head of “ Pembroke,” though the town and county are 
separately described, no mention is made of the various persons who 
have borne titles derived therefrom. Nor while Penrith and 
Pensacola have each a third of a column given to them, is it easy 
to see why the Russian district of Pensa, with its million and a 
uarter of inhabitants, should be unnoticed altogether. The French 
epartment of the Orne, with less than a third of the population, 
has nearly two columns given to it. Neither is it ine why 
Perth should deserve to be treated at twice the length which is 
thought sufficient for Pembroke, and should be further deemed 
worthy of a map. Whether, again, Penelope and Phaeton 
properly come within the scope of a work of this character may as 
fairly be questioned as whether they should have about the same 
8 given to them as is allotted to Phryne, the Greek courtesan. 
inally, to take another instance at random, it seems odd that 
while two-thirds of a column are given to the Peony, nothing 
whatever is said about the life and work of Paisiello, the famous 
Italian composer of music, 

Such omissions, and the neglect which has been noticed of due 
roportion in the treatment of various subjects, do not, however, 
etract from the high merit of the work as a whole. It forms, 

with its obvious defects, a worthy contribution to the ency- 
clopedic literature of the world. The first article of any 
length—that on Professor Newton, fills nearly 
fifty pages, and traces the history of the science from the age 
of Aristotle to the present time. The article on the two 
brothers Ostade, by Mr. J. A. Crowe, will be read with interest 
by lovers of art; but whether too much influence is not attri- 
buted to Franz Hals over Adrian and his fellow-pupil Brower 
may be doubted. A short but interesting notice of Overbeck 
follows; but both the importance of the man and of the artistic 
movement with which his name is associated would have made 
a more thorough treatment desirable. A fuller comparison of what 
is called “ pre-Raphaeliteism” in England and Germany would have 
proved of interest and value. Art, in fact, is not always treated 
with the thoroughness and competence which characterize most 
of the articles. The notice of Perugino, by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
seems to us by no means to do justice to an artist who, though 
not among the supreme painters of his age and country, marked 
an epoch in the development of his art, and who has left behind 
him, along with much dull and stupid work, some pictures of ex- 
traordinary charm. In the unsigned notice, again, of Baldassare 
Peruzzi, his masterpiece—the Sibyl and Augustus at Siena—is 
left unmentioned. e article on Parmigiano, also by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, is more satisfactory, except that the sedulous affectation 
which prevented a painter so gifted from producing anything of 
the first order is not sufficiently accentuated. The brief but ex- 
cellent notice of the Temples at Pestum, by Mr. J. H. Middleton 
—only two columns long—ought hardly to have been advertised 
as among the “ principal contents” of a volume as large as this, 
though a longer contribution on so interesting a subject by so 


* The Encyc ia Britannica. Vol. XVIII. Edinburgh: Adam & 
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competent a writer might well have been desired. The same 
careful and accurate treatment is shown in Mr. Middleton's article 
on Phigalia. Phidias surely deserves more than the two bare 
columns given to him by Mr. Murray, even though the sculptures 
from the Parthenon have been already treated in a former 
volume under the head of “Archeology.” And the most 
ardent friend of the United States, if he is also a friend 
of liberal studies, will hardly think that the city of Phila- 
delphia deserves five times the given to the test 
pom wl whom the world has seen. Probably most educated 
Philadelphians would concur in this opinion. To Pekin three 
columns are given, and Pekin, like Philadelphia, Perth, and 
sundry Scotch towns, is illustrated by a map. Surely this is not 
the way in which a great work like the Encyclopedia Britannica 
should be edited? Information as to the cities of the American 
continent is not only most easily accessible, but is of such a nature 
that what is true to-day is not true to-morrow; and therefore to 
rive a prominent place to an article which may be out of date 
jong before the next edition of such an Encyclopedia is even 
thought of is certainly unwise. The same remark applies with 
more force to the articles on the still more rapidly growing cities 
of Canada. There is an article—two columns long—on Ottawa, a 
comparatively old Canadian town, and a rectangular map, in which 
nearly all the streets are left unnamed. Of what use will the 
article be by the time that the present edition of the Encyclopedia 
is completed? A brief notice of the town and a reference to the 
sources from which present and future information may be sought 
is all that readers need in such cases. When we open a great 
work like this and look to the heading “ Phidias,” we wish to read 
an abstract of two thousand years’ experience and judgment on a 
subject which interests all of woned minds. And for this ample 
space and discussion are needed. A British Encyclopedia should 
not give a too prominent place to the sort of information which can 
be best got annually from the Statesman'’s Year-Book or from 
Whittaker’s Almanack. 

Omissions, such as these, the mention of which could be easily 
multiplied, do not, as has been said, interfere with the solid value 
of the majority of the articles in this volume. They may be con- 
sulted with advantage, both by the general reader and by the 
students of special subjects. The excellent article on Ovid, by 
Professor Sellar, will be read with pleasure by all who are ac- 

uainted with his former criticisms on the poetical literature of 
me. It is especially valuable as giving not merely all the chief 
ascertainable facts of the poet's life, as well as the results of the 
studies of other scholars, but the matured judgments of one of the 
first critics in this department of knowledge. In literature and art 
the main value of a work which aims to be the standard National 
Encyclopeedia, shuuld be in giving not simply the facts which can 
be gathered from any book of reference, but, still more, the best 
opinions of the most competent judges of the time. Many articles 
in any Encyclopedia can be nothing else than a mere catalogue 
of facts and figures; but there is a large class of subjects into 
which the personal taste or authority of the writer should pro- 
perly enter. The article above referred to, as. well as those on 
ersius and Petronius, are such as every reader can consult with 
advantage. Mr. Symonds’s article on Petrarch is full of that 
sympathetic interest which he has always bestowed on the great 
movement in which Petrarch was one of the first leaders. Indeed, 
there is hardly a character in literary history on whom a more 
competent judgment could be expected than such as we get from 
Mr. Symonds. And the need of condensation, and of keeping 
back an exuberant outflow of words, which such an article re- 
quires, has a salutary effect on Mr. Symonds’s writing. In the 
treatment of Pascal as a thinker and a man of letters, 
the writer has shown his thorough competence in dealing with the 
subject, and his clear and vivid appreciation of the problems which 
a reading of the life and works of Pascal must always suggest. 
What might have been the further mental development of that 
wonderful thinker had his life been prolonged we cannot 
know. Had he lived he must certainly have become a vigorous 
—— on one side or another; and the effect of an intellect like 
is, second to none in his generation, cannot be estimated. If his 
life had not ended so early, he might have become either one of 
the chief supports of the Catholic Church or be might perhaps 
have become one of her chief opponents. His early death, how- 
ever, left the Liberal party in the Catholic Church in France with- 
out a leading intellect. The historical articles in the present 
volume of the Encyclopedia are discussed with great care and 
know But it might be wished that they should include 
information which persons now living naturally desire. In Mr. 
Freeman’s capital article on Palermo we find all that would 
interest a reader of an Encyclopedia a few centuries ago, if 
such works then had existed, but nothing of the very interest- 
ing and important history of the city during either the 
present or the last century. Why a map should be added to 
the letter-press we cannot see, especially as most of the streets 
are left unnamed. The subject of “ Peerage,” on the other hand, 
is exhaustively treated by Mr. Freeman, and much valuable 
information is compressed by him into a small s Several 
interesting articles are contributed by Mr. Osmund Airy, one on 
John Owen, another on William Penn, and another on Pepys. 
They are marked by the same accuracy which we have for- 
merly mentioned in — of his other historical work, The 
icle on Palmerston should surely have been both much fuller and 
should have been authenticated by the signature of the writer. 
A statesman who filled so important a place in the politics of | 


Europe during more than half a cen should, if treated at all,. 

be treated at length and seriously, It seems strange that the 

subject of “ Palmyra” should be discussed in an equal amount of 

—. The English and the general public would rather hear 
ut Lord Palmerston than about Palmyra. 

The admirable article “ Parliament,” by Sir Erskine May, is 
certainly one of the best in the present volume. There is no 
source from which knowledge so practical and so clearly put can. 
be derived as to the history and procedure of Parliament as from 
this article of Sir Erskine May. It is needless to commend such 
an article as his, or that of Mr. Freeman on the “ P ” They 
speak for themselves. We can only briefly name a few of the 
other articles in the present volume of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica which seem specially worthy of attention. Among others is. 
a careful and lengthy article on Photography, by Oaptain 
Abney ; one on Phrenology; another on Philology, by Pro- 
fessor Whitney, which will deserve most careful reading; an in- 
teresting notice of Philip II. of Spain, by Professor Mandell 
Creighton ; an article, by Professor W e, on Pessimism, 
which has the t merit of being s tive, if not conclusive ; 
an article on tual Motion, rofessor Chrystal. There 
is a useful article on Periodicals, by Mr. Tedder. That om 
Pessimism, by Mr. Wallace, will certainly stimulate the minds 
of those who read it, whatever opinion they may form upon it. 
Mr. Wallace, it seems to us, puts the problem rather candidly ;. 
aw perhaps the more brutally frank one is on such a subject 

tter. 

We have necessarily left out a good many subjects which we 
would gladly have spoken of. The lengthy and important article 
—or rather series of four articles—on Persia; the valuable notices 
of St. Paul, and the early development of Christianity; the 
valuable notices of Parasitism ; the long and able article (by Dr. 
Creighton) on Pathology; the article, by Professor dell 
Creighton, on Philip Il.; the one on Theodore Parker, by the 
Rev. J. F. Smith, and many others, will attract the attention 
of all readers who make use of Encyclopedias. This volume, like 
the others which have preceded it, combines an abundance of full 
and exact information, which can hardly be found in the same 
> supe elsewhere, with omissions such as should not be found im 

chief Encyclopedia of this country. 


CHIROMANCY.* 


Most people are aware that chiromancy has been 
from the remotest times, and ap to have come from 
China through India and Egypt into Europe at some unknown 
period. During the present century this occult science has been 
taken up and formulated until it is said to have become more or 
less practicable to people who are neither wizards nor impostors, 
The fact is, some are endeavouring to reduce it from an occult to 
an exact science, and this endeavour is the cause of the fallacy of 
modern books on the subject. It is not an exact science any more 
than art is science. By the minute and careful observation of an 
artist’s eye, and by the assistance of the accurate and ready memory 
of a judge’s brain, enough data may be amassed whereby a mar 
with the power of creation of a poet can “ tell a hand” and set 
forth the character in well-chosen words after a few minutes’ study 
of the palms and fingers. Yet the definite rules employed are no 
more definite than those belonging to any other art. One set of 
lines for chiromancy runs as follows: Open the left band. Half- 
way between the thumb and forefinger there begins, on the very 
edge of the palm, a line which runs in a quarter-circle to the middle 
of the wrist. This is the famous Line of Life. If it be unbroken 
and clearly marked, it indicates long life and health. From the 
same point joining it another line runs through the middle of the 
palm. This is the Line of the Head or of Intellect. Almost 
el with it there is a third line beginning on the other side 
low the little finger, and leading, when well developed, to the 
root of the,forefinger. This is the Line of the Heart. If clear, 
deep, and even, it indicates a good capacity for honourable love. 
and warm affections. It is most favourable when this line, as well 
as that of the head, have a fork or branch at the end. From the 
Line of Life at the wrist, there ascends a fourth line, known as 
that of Fate, Saturn, or Fortune. When it rises as far as 
the middle finger, it is said to promise excessive good luck 
or prosperity. From the same point at the wrist there goes 
towards the middle finger a line cailed by some the Hepatic or Liver 
Line, and by others the Via Lactea, also the Via Lasciva, There- 
is great confusion even in Desbarolles himself as to these lines, 
whether there are two of them, and which is which. When ae 
—_ triangle is formed by the lines of life, the head, and the liver, 
with one even right angle and two acute angles, it indicates 
breadth and energy of character. If this triangle be divided into- 
two by the Line of Fate, the subject will be susceptible of high 
intellectual culture; if the lesser triangle contain one or two 
more, there will be genius, and a capacity for knowledge. If the 
first joint of the thumb be long and round, and the nail in it 
cushioned in the flesh, it denotes obstinacy, but if the next joint 
be also very long, reason and reflection will convert the obsti 
to a creditable firmness. A line from the ring-tinger down 
is a sign of a gift for art in one or all branches. Lines on the wrist 


* Chiromancy; or, the Science of Palmistry. Hi Frith and Ed. 
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are called the bracelet of Venus, and are said by some chiromancers 
i of life. All lines correct and balance 


years chiromancy has been miscalled a science, 

with the aim of giving it a high-sounding name and a dignity in 
the eyes of learned men. Both the books we have before us per- 
te this mistake on their title-pages. One is a painstaking 
effort to set the subject before the popular mind in a few short 
chapters copiously illustrated. Mr. Frith and Mr. Heron-Allen 
appear to have-read much and observed much, and finally to have 
osen two chief guides for themselves. We cannot say that we 
consider apie ee | accurate enough for a leader, since he gives 
too many varieties of hands as t nd yet leaves the reader to 
guess how many more there wy be. Desbarrolles’s more simple 
plan of admitting three types only—the spatulous, the square, and 
the pointed—and considering all other forms as modifications of 
these three, has been found to work much better both amongst 
lish and foreign hands, The first half of this book is devoted 

to D’Arpentigny’s tiresome and pedantic rules, and the real in- 
terest does not begin till the second half, which is founded upon 
Desbarrolles. It is a curious fact, which is not noticed in these 
, that at various times each of the three chief lines of the 

d has been made to do duty for the others. That is one 
reason why the student of to-day finds so many ancient books of 
no value whatever. The modern nomenclature is the simplest 
yet devised; but even that labours under the disadvantage of 
supposing the French to be the original type of mankind. We 
— to men of exact science to tell us where to find the 
no! type of humanity, and meanwhile arrange our rules on a 


sliding scale appropriate to each nation. Our authors have also | 


forgotten this, and, if we take their precepts literally and apply 
them to English hands, we shall find ourselves a good deal mis- 
taken in the results. 

For every nation a different way of deciphering the lines of its 
hands is wanted. Each nation’s normal type is sufficiently dis- 
tinct for us to discover in the hand of a stranger the marks of any 
mixed descent he may have. The person may have been taken to 
another country in his childhood and have been brought up there 
asa native, and even — as such on his return to England ; 
but a glance at the hands will betray the real descent. Mixed 
hands are frequently caused by intermarriages with foreigners, 
and there is a certain kind peculiar to people of half-[rish origin. 
The Americans are singularly or we as might have been 
expected. Another source of mixed hands is in so-called unequal 
marriages, where the ranks of the parents are very diverse. In 
will have to study a good deal besides 

hand in order to give a distinct and well-outlined character ; 
just as an artist must know how to draw as well as how to paint. 

Mr. Frith and Mr.. Heron-Allen do not fail to warn the reader 
on more than one occasion that chiromancy is a serious and difficult 
undertaking, and the book leaves an impression of melancholy on 


aceount of the dismal prognostications freely scattered about. If we | 


proceed to examine their views we find some assertions not easily 
proved. They lay down rules which even a chiromancer will not 
serene Vary willingly. Here isa point which any one can examine. 
In first chapter we find it stated that “ the inherent natural 
shape of a hand never alters.” By examining hands of seventeen 


to twenty-five years of age this statement is easily mg Spee Up | 


to seventeen, indeed, hands frequently vary in shape from year to 
year, and of course also in size; so that, except for purposes of 
education, it is not worth while to examine them. After twenty- 
five the full growth is attained, and the shape of the hand does not 
often although the lines alter as much as the character 
may do. , too, we must observe that the character of the so- 
line of life is given in far too positive a manner. Like all 

the others, this line, if it shows anything, shows merely the state 
of the person at the time of observation. The line of life may end 
half-way in both hands during age od twenty years, and then 
suddenly grow round the thumb on tient being placed in 
other circumstances more suited to his health. Or it may be long 
and double, with a rer bracelet, and the patient may die at three 
years of age. Very old people have certain forms of this line ; but 
even these forms differ in different people, and probably have also 
varied during their lives. The authors follow older writers in 
ing of the “absence of the heart-line.” They should say 
instead the “absence of the head-line,” or the complete amalgama- 
tion of thetwo. The subject is especially difficult to investigate, as 
this t of lines does not often occur, and can be “ grown 
out of” withcare in childhood. It indicates excessive nervousness 
in a hand and sometimes temper. If the rest of the hand 
is bad, this formation adds a peculiar zest to the bad points. The 
book says, “ First catch your hand”; yet it is not necessary to 
touch hand, because the condition of the surface indicates its 
consistency. Some people are too sensitive to retain their natural 
state when punched and pinched by a chiromancer, and the colour 
is also altered. Our authors say “the beau-ideal of a hand is 
that which is firm without being hard, and supple without being 
soft.” This is remarkably true; and this state of the hand can be 
eeen at a glance in the well-grained skin and in the pretty pink 
colour on the various “mounts.” Very soft hands are usually 
or “crinkly,” while hard hands have.a tendency to a ruddy 

wn, and the rain of the skin is peculiar and easily recognized. 
Tight-lacing reddens the hands and causes the fingers to swell in 
a slight degree after the victims are about twenty years old. 
These indications are very slight, but once seen can never be 


forgotten, 


Tight-lacing can, however, be detected by various | 


other methods of observation. The authors are more successful 
in the description of the three minor lines of the hand, one or two 
of which are frequently ap and all of which are apt to change 
with use or disuse or abuse. It is, indeed, seldom that we meet 
with a close approach to the “fortunate” hand as given in the 

i ; but it is surprising what an amount of good fortune and 
happiness befalls us poor mortals in spite of fortune-tellers, and 
the reader need not be too much disturbed if he finds himself 
not made “ to pattern.” He may take it as a warning that he may 
try to improve his lot, and that is certainly one of the ways of 
bringing good things to pass. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.* 


O reader of the Pike County Ballads can well have forgotten 
the quarrel in Tom Taggart’s bar, or the grimly suggestive 

conclusion that 

Girls went that winter, as a rule, 
Alone to spelling-school. 
To English schoolboys this pithy sentence must be full of puzzles. 
What company did girls expect at or on their way to school, and 
especially to a spelling—which to English ears suggests an infant’s 
—school? Why was not the lack of company felt before the 
winter? Again, precocious as is American youth, how came the 
upils of an elementary school to carry deringers, lounge in a 
| with Judge Finn and Colonel Blood, or “ ge in” for a 
sanguinary quarrel which left a “cord of stiffs” to be piled 
outside the door? In half a dozen words, Colonel Hay has 
touched, half-unconsciously, almost as many distinctive — 
ties of American, or at least of Missourian, education. Through- 
out the rural districts of the States, and especially of the 
South and West, schools are held for the most ag in winter 
only. The elementary or “ spelling ” schools of rude communities 
are common to both sexes, and the “ school age,” as defined by 
law, extends much further than in England—from four or six to 
sixteen, eighteen, or twenty-one, In a great majority of the States 
the longest period is adopted, though probably not many youths 
or = over eighteen share the benches with children of seven 
and nine. 

The elaborate annual Report made by the chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Education to the Minister of the Interior explai 
whatever may seem ag or obscure in the practice of Pike 
County. Education, like almost every other function of practical 
government which brings the private citizen into contact with 

ublic authority, belongs, it is hardly necessary to say, to the 

tate, and not to the Union. The duties of the Educational 
Bureau at Washington bear no relation to those of the department 
over which Mr. Mundella now presides. It has little or no direct 
authority, unless in a few exceptional cases no funds at its dis- 
posal, no schools and no system of official inspection under its 
control. It cannot even demand as of right the information 
which it is the special office of the Commissioner to collect, 
arrange, and publish ; and it would seem that this duty was at 
first somewhat hindered by jealousy either of State rights or of 
locel authority. Each year, however, the value of this informa- 
tion has been more generally recognized ; and the omissions are 
now so few and so insignificant that the Report for 1882-3 may 
be regarded as a complete review of the educational system of the 
Union, including nearly all public and the great majority of private 
schools of any importance, from Maine to Florida, from California 
to Virginia. The exact meaning of the term “school age” it is 
not easy to ascertain. It means neither the term over which 
schooling commonly extends nor that within which the compulso 
laws adopted by nearly every State apply. In Connecticut 
extends from four to sixteen, in Maine from four to twenty-one, in 
Massachusetts from five to fifteen, in Virginia and several other 
States from five to twenty-one, in others from six to eighteen, and 
in a much larger number from six to twenty-one. The shortest 
terms are those of South Carolina, six to sixteen, and Texas, eight 
to fourteen. But the years during which school attendance is 
compulsory, or within which a child may not be employed 
for wages unless it can present a certificate of school attend- 
ance for three or more months during the year, extend, 
for the most part, from eight to fourteen, as in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, California, and Illinois; in Maine from nine to 
fifteen, and in New Hampshire up to sixteen; in Wisconsin from 
eight to seventeen, and under another law from seven to fifteen. 
The total population of school age in the Stutes and Territories is 
164 millions, the number enrolled in public schools 10 millions, 
and the av daily attendance little more than 6 millions. 
The difference between the two first numbers represents in 
part the divergence between school age and the usual age of 
schooling. The fact that but six out of ten enrolled pupils are in 
daily attendance suggests a very lax enforcement of the Truancy 
Laws. The attendance, of course, is reckoned only for the days 
during which the school is open—a period of very different dura- 
tion in different States. The longest av terms are those of 
Maryland (199), New Jersey (192), and the District of Columbia 
(190 days). he average school terms of Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Connecticut range from 175 to 184 

* Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 1882-8 

Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s O, United 
States Army. Authors and Subjects. Flaccus—Hearth. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 
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days ; Michigan, Ohio, Nevada, California, Illinois, and Iowa are 
satisfied with about 150; Vermont, Virginia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Kentucky, Louisiana, and West Virginia with from 100 to 
130. The ruder southern and western States, like Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Oregon, the Carolinas, Tennessee, Alabama, 
rgia, are willing or compelled by poverty to limit their school- 
ing toa period of from 60 to 90 days. These are the State 
averages; but in the larger cities the schools are probably open 
during the greater part of the year; while in the rural districts, 
even of many of the oldest and best-educated States, the term is 
shortened for the convenience pot parents who, er J the active 
operations of agriculture, can hardly dispense wi e@ assistance 
even of their —— children. European teachers will hardly 
be persuaded that periods so brief and vacations so prolonged are 
compatible with any high standard. When four, six, eight, or 
and the inning of the next, the younger children, at least, 
must have forgotten a large part of what they had acquired, be 
that much or little; all must have fallen back into indiscipline 
and intellectual listlessness; and it must take no inconsiderable 
of the brief school term to get the scholars into working 
its and the school into working order. Educated native 
American parents doubtless contribute much directly and indirectly 
to the education of their children, and co-operate as earnestly as cir- 
cumstances permit with the efforts of the teacher. But in the cities, 
in the ruder States, and especially among the vast population of 
foreign birth or blood, emigrants and the children of emigrants, 
American teachers, inspectors, and tru: officers have to con- 
tend with the same evils that hinder and often defeat all the 
efforts made to instruct and civilize the lowest classes of Western 
Europe. In the South, the necessity of separate schools and the 
dense ignorance of the coloured population create a special and a 
still more serious difficulty, In nearly all the great towns the 
complaints of boyish truancy and parental indifference or evasion 
are bitter and frequent. Somehow or other, however, the children 
even of emigrants acquire a smattering of education, a knowledge 
of reading, writing, and the first rules of arithmetic. But where 
schools are open for « third of the year or less, and include all 
classes and ages, with the irregular attendance which the statis- 
tics display, the education given must be imperfect at best, and 
superficial in proportion to its ambitious scope and excessive 1 so 
tensions. Absolute illiteracy in the North and West is rarer 
in Europe. But the great majority acquire — no more 
than that rudime som tpg my which gives to the more ambitious 
among them in after life a key at least to the literature of their 
native tongue, and to such special knowledge as they really care to 
master. We doubt whether the average elementary schooling of 
American children be better than that of their English con- 
temporaries who leave at thirteen or fourteen; but a larger 
number, probably, attend at evening or winter schools to keep up 
and en it. 

A higher education, again, is provided by public authority, and 
to a great extent at public cost. The high schools are, at an 
rate, numerous enough for those who care or are able to atten 
them, and are supposed to take up the education of children 
of either sex who have made the best of the elementary 
teaching afforded them up to the age of fourteen. But too 
many, ially of the boys, are compelled or induced to leave 
these schools before the end of the course, For example, the 
nog from Chicago shows in the first year 221 boys and 450 
girls; in the second, 120 and 338; in the third, only 30 and 141, 
a number little diminished in the fourth year. The total number 
of pupils receiving secondary instruction in public schools and pre- 
paratory departments of higher institutions is but a quarter of a 
million. Of the colleges and universities, many have received 
liberal and even large endowments, both from the State and from 
individual benevolence ; and the instruction afforded is probably at 
least as high as the scholars are prepared to receive and profit by. 
The total number of universities and colleges repo: is 365, 
their income from endowments over 2}, from State appropriations 
more than half a million, and from fees upwards of 2 millions of 
dollars. The whole number of students in the non-preparatory 
departments of these institutions—that is, almost the whole 
number receiving an education equal to that afforded in the fifth 
and sixth forms of our public collegiate schools, our colleges 
and universities of every class—is about 32,000. 

Technical, scientitic, essional, and industrial schools and 
colleges have been founded of late in most of the States, some- 
times by private, oftener by public agency, and the instruction 
offered, in quantity and quality, appears to exceed the demand. 
About esine-cnited military colleges of the different States the 
Report affords but little detailed information. Few of the students 
are really trained for, or intend to qgdopt, a military career; but the 
discipline and instruction are desired in most cases for their own 
sake by the parents, if not by the students themselves. We need 
not say that the small professional army of the Union is officered 
exclusively by the uates of West Point. Upon the medical 
schools, the number of which is evidently excessive, and the teach- 
ing too often inferior, the Commissioner s with a certain 
reserve; but quotes with evident approval some strong, severe, 


and sweeping strictures from men of high authority unques- 
tioned impartiality. There is no public entitled to supervise 
the quality of the instruction given, or to enforce a proper standard 


in the examinations. uence is that some unscrupulous 
individuals have made a regular trade of founding “ colleges,”’ and 
granting diplomas after a very imperfect or ly nominal course 


of instruction ; and while there are institutions whose degrees are 
scarcely inferior in intrinsic value to those of French, English, and 
German Universities, the public, which has little knowledge and 
no means of discrimination on the subject, confounds the different 
diplomas together, and distrusts them all. It is beyond the power 
of Congress to interfere. The Legislatures of the several Fates 
are of course as absolute in such matters as our own Parliament, 
and it would be easy for them to take up the question to 
their several and collective advantage, and require from all in- 
stitutions pretending to grant medical degrees, or from all 
aspirants to professional practice, the simple and reasonable con- 
ditions indicated by the Commissioner. At present it is hardly too 
much to say that any man who pleases may obtain a diploma with 
as little knowledge as he thinks necessary, and proceed to practise at 
his discretion, and learn his profession, if at all, at the expense of 
his patients. The ambition of American youth to enter upon 
active life at the earliest possible moment greatly aggravates the 
evil. Even those colleges which offer a really high instruction, 
and an adequate course both of theoretical all practical training, 
are afraid to enforce either the standard of preliminary qualification 
or the period of instruction they really think necessary. The 
—— among them alone insist upon a three years’ course; and, 
while ing a fourth year of study, do not venture to 
exact it. 


We have received the fifth volume of Dr. Billings’s Indexr- 
Catalogue to the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office in the War 
Department at Washington, a volume extending from Flaccus to 
Hearth, and consisting of 1,054 pages of two columns each, in the 
smallest and closest type. It includes more than 15,000 names of 
authors, representing nearly 5,800 volumes, and more than 12,000 
pamphlets. Eight thousand books and pamphlets are also given 
under the title of their respective subjects, and 34,000 articles in 
scientific periodicals are entered in their several places, The five 
volumes of the Catalogue already published include more than 
30,000 volumes, 40,000 pamphlets, the names of 51,000 authors 
and 49,000 subjects, besides thé topics of 184,000 articles, and 
4,300 portraits, From these figures the reader may judge not 
only how large and valuable must be this departmental library, 
but how t the labour by which Dr. Billings has undertaken 
to render it practically available to professional students. Such a 
library, with such a catalogue, should be of incalculable service to 
the American students of military and general medicine and 
surgery; affording the means, not merely of studying in detail any 
epecial be but of referring at once to the collected experience of 
their predecessors at home and abroad upon the treatment of an 
infinite variety of cases. This vast collection is but one of many 
which bear testimony to the liberality of the Federal Government 
and the diligence of its officers, in amassing and rendering available 
for public use no small part of the entire literature of all civilized 

upon almost every branch of human knowledge. 


SEVEN VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES.* 


I reading The Coparceners we felt that the author had not 
made the most of his opportunities. The adventures of the two 
girls who jointly inherited old Mr, Popham’s fine property might, 
we kept thinking, have interested us much more than they some- 
how succeeded in doing, and it was impossible to avoid a certain 
sort of mild resentment at the failure. The book does not, 
indeed, begin badly, and the characters of its two heroines are 
cleyerly, if slightly, sketched—the one a creature of enthusiasms 
and sstheticisms, the other merely what has been well termed 
“the female of the species,” a ansible, ordinary damsel, fonder of 
playing lawn-tennis than of probing the secrets of the soul. 
urely with these materials (to say nothing of a German Professor 
with an unpronounceable name) and sucha charming background as 
Popham Court to play off his puppets upon, something more might 
have been expected from the writer than a commonplace jewel-rob 
and the invariable hunting accident. “This man began to build, 
was not able to finish,” must, we fear, be our verdict upon him, 
Like many another novelist, he has evidently grown weary of 
his own creations ; and his hurry to have done with them results 
in a grievous deterioration, both of matter and style, during the 
latter half of the volume. If it had only been Mr. Besant, now? 
what fun we should have had out of the love passages of the im- 
pressionable Mildred and her Professor! What a pleasant picture 
would have been drawn for us of the youthful heiresses dispensi 
the hospitality of their grand old mansion! But the pu 
bungles, his jokes miss fire, his conjuring is clumsy; and, after 
raising the expectations of his audience by the novelty of his idea, 
he loses touch of them altogether, and leaves them before the 
close of the entertainment in a state of contemptuous indifference, 
Ye Lateste D’Evil is perhaps one of the most derous 
jeux esprit that ever came from an Oxonian pen. hatever 


* The Coparceners. By F. Arthur. London: Triibuer & Co, 
Ye Lateste D’Evil. By 8. P. E.C. K. London: T. Bosworth & Co. 
Hard Realities, By M.L. Barry. London: J. & R. Maxwell. 

Po ay Sisters. By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. London: Sampson Low 


cae and Tucker. By Elsa D'Esterre-Keeling. London: Sampson Low 


Who Lived There? By the Author of “My Neighbour Nellie,” &a 
London: “ Fun” Office. 

Or Black or White; and, A Reminiscence of Spain. By Mrs, C. Hunter 
Hodgson. Londen: Griffith, By 
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faults the juvenile writers of that University may commit, their 
effusions are not as a rule lacking in sprightliness ; but this par- 
ticular sample of their literary wares is singularly inferior. It 
‘belongs to that most irritating class of books—so mamma | 
worse than the artless outpourings of genuine stupidity—whic 
can best be described as cleverish, and nothing more. If the 
author would only take a little more pains, and not be so des 
rately epigrammatic, he might really do something respectable ; 
meanwhile his work is slipshod where he means it to be polished, 
and silly where he probably imagines that it is powerful. The 
earlier chapters are choked with supernatural scaffolding which, 
when it is eventually taken down, discloses nothing at all. The 
Dook itself is simply an account of the doubts and difficulties of 
an intelligent foreigner suddenly plunged into the agnostic atmo- 
sphere of modern Oxford, and what conceivable purpose is served 
by representing him as the scion of diabolic ancestors is beyond 
our comprehension. The descriptions of University society are the 
one redeeming feature of the story. 

At a time when every one siill is, or has only just left off 
being and will soon again be, interested in the condition of the 
London Poor, a book so obviously drawn from life as Hard 
Realities should not fail to find appreciative readers. It is a collec- 
tion of brief sketches dealing with different phases of impecuniosity, 
from the variety exhibited by the City clerk to the more obvious kind 
associated with the street arab. The writer must have a first- 
‘hand acquaintance with the people he describes, so faithfully does 
he oper their conversation and customs, and so completely 
does he enter into all their little hopes and fears. An inability to 
select what is telling from what is merely trivial and tiresome is 
his chief shortcoming. Another is the somewhat mechanical pro- 
duction of sentiment by the expedient of as off all the humble 
heroes and heroines at the end of each tale. Upon the whole, we 
can best recommend the stories called “The Ourse of Gentility” 
and “ Lights,” both of which display a sympathetic humour of a 
more than ordinary kind. 

Three Sisters; or, Sketches of a Highly Original Family is by 
far the most deserving production of the batch before us. Without 
joinip in the raptures of other critics at its “ glowing jest” and 

‘sparkling wit,” or comparing Miss D’Esterre-Keeling with 
Charles Dickens to the disadvantage of the latter, we may admit 
that it has given us an hour or two of hearty amusement. 
Three Irish girls and their mother have come to the tiny German 
town of to make a living by their various talents. The 
laughter that ripples through the recital of their adventures is 
decidedly infectious; and in the character of the brave little 
“ Dorry ” (a life-portrait, as the author is careful to inform us), 
who takes an engagement with a Russian family and is drowned 
in the attempt to save the life of her charge, the springs of true 
pathos are happily touched. The style, with the exception of 
occasional lapses into: the common ,is fresh and forcible. A 
es example of its merits and defects is to be found in the scene 

escribing the seer *- ganar of a clock by two of the Denbigh 
girls through the public gardens of the town, when the shameless 
timepiece betrays itself by loud and unseasonable striking, and 


be of iled by over-elaboration of detail. 

The other by the same writer, Bib and Tucker; or, the 
Revelations of an Infant in Arms, besides exhibiting the same 
failing, is full of errors of taste. It is modelled on Tristram 
Shandy, and its minuteness of treatment, which lacks the fine 
flavour of its t original, is simply wearisome; while the 
‘breadth of some of the situations of the older work is equalled, if 
not surpassed, by passages in its nineteenth-century rival. The 
book, in short, needs both concentration and refinement; the 
“Infant's” thoughts and feelings are given at inordinate length, 
and its relatives are persons whose vulgarity finds but = 
compensation in their wit. Miss D’Esterre-Keeling can do m 
better work than this; but it will be done by reliance on her 
‘own powers rather than by the imitation of what is, after all, in- 
imitable, the sparkling discursiveness of Sterne. 

The pages of Who Lived There? are adorned with a hetero- 
geneous collection of indifferent woodcuts, which are employed 
throughout with startling effect. The story is about as good 
as its illustrations, and whether it was written to suit them, or 
they were selected to suit it, is a question we must leave to the 
determination of the curious. It ambles aimlessly along in a 

ralytic fashion, and its shadowy characters come and go like the 
jhces in a dream. This ridiculous little volume also contains a 
love-story in low life, called “ Billy a, and by way of 
further padding a copy of verses as to which there is nothing to 
be said but “non ragionam [or ragioniam or ragionar, for all these 
Teadings exist] di lor.” 

Or Black or White (a title which, we may inform the reader, 
denotes the lover's chivalrous indifference as to the colour of his 
jadye’s locks) is just an ordinary society novelette, neither better nor 
worse than a hundred other specimens of its class. Its men and 
‘women are quite unlike anything one usually comes across, but 
that must be put up with in a society novelette. The former are 
as high-mettled as horses and as handsome as Apollos, The latter 
are personification of beauty and grace, with eyes like doves 
and voices like angels, These haughty and bewitching beings go 
through their usual manceuvres to @ running accompaniment of 
love, jealousy, revenge, murder, and suicide, as edifying as it is 

igi The same remarks may apply to the second story in the 
volume, A Reminiscence of Spain. 


The idea is humorous, but is in | 


FOUR BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


‘R. OXENHAM has done well in following up his Short 
Studies with the nt series, which, though lacking 
the personal element of History and Biography, does not yield 
former volume in or interest ; it is de- 
ci superior to it in point of arrangement. Arti or 
tions on the subject been fused ther, 
by which the inevitable repetition incident to coll con- 
tributions to journals is avoided ; different aspects of the same 
subject have been discussed in successive essays, so as to allow of 
more exhaustive treatment of the more important topics, and the 
artistic grouping of related though not identical subjects helps to 
give an impression of continuity to a number of short papers 
averaging only about ten pages each. Various as these papers are, 
there is not one of them which does not fairly come within the 
author's detinition of them as Ethical or Religious, or which has 
not at least an ethical or religious aspect, with the limitation of 
the word religious to a use which excludes theological and devo- 
tional matter, but includes the interesting border-land where reli- 
gion comes into contact with the secular life and thought of the day. 
Assuming, as few observers would deny, that “ the question of the 
day is the religious question,” his principal groups of essays (with 
the exception of three successive papers on cruelty to which we 
shall refer later) are on Morality and Belief and Disbelief, and on 
the relation of the latter to the former. Brief, even so, as the 
discussion is, the moral superiority of Christian over non-Christian 
ages and countries is conclusively shown; the absence of data for 
Fam rg the moral standard of Christian churches and sects is 
frankly admitted, and the need of a science of casuistry (for 
which the author pleads in a former rane ag supplement a moral 
code based on prudential motives is plausibly maintained. But it 
is in meeting the claim of philosophy to supply an adequate 
motive and restraint for the conduct of life that the author comes 
point to point with what he justly feels is bis most formidable 
antagonist, and few Theists even will dispute his conclusion 
that, if God, the Soul, and Immortality were eliminated from 
human beliefs, morality would not loug survive the change. 
Nothing can be neater than the way in which in establishing 
this position the author turns the tables on Mr. Spencer's con- 
trast of the public and private atrocities of Christian societ 
with the mild humanity of the savage who knows not God, 
by replying that “the Christian nations happen also in science 
and in all other respects to be incomparably the most civilized. 
If in morality they have at the same time so grievously retro- 
ed, what is to be hoped from the future of civilization?” 
tainly, in the papers on cruelty, he takes a desponding view of 
the probable effect of civilization in extirpating or controlli 
this vice, and not without some justification, if we may trust 
such indications as the gladiatorial shows under the Empire, 
Spanish bull-tights, and the utterances and the attitude of some 
representatives of art and “ culture” in our own day. In anal. 
ing the sources of cruelty, one deep-lying and, to us, inexplica 
fact is omitted—namely, the passion of cruelty which is awakened. 
by the sight of suffering inflicted from a different motive—e.g. 
vindictiveness ; it may possibly confirm the author's view that 
the tendency to cruelty is innate. He seems to doubt “ whether 
any one ever met with a really kind child.” To note one 
or two of our divergences; he seems to us to underrate the 
quality of resentment, and in comparing it with such indifferent 
appetites as hunger and thirst, to forget that it has its place in 
our moral and not in our physical economy. If the entire absence 
of the appetite of hunger would make a man physically incomplete, 
surely the absence of a capacity for indignation against wrong 


| would be a moral deticiency—and the presence of that, of 


which the absence would be a moral deticiency, must be a 
moral endowment. Mr. Oxenham’s views have a good deal 
of the aloofness and impartiality of an observer from with- 
out of the social, moral, and religious tendencies of the 
day; and, though he has his very decided preferences and 
aversions, he is seldom unfair to an opponent. There is much 
pular talk, and there are many popular cries, aspirations, and 
opes, in which he has no belief. Scientitic millenniums and 
social Utopias brought about by legislation or the schoolmaster 
dissolve under his analysis, and modern panaceas for human ills 
awaken in him something very like scorn. His faith is in the old 
ways. If men cannot be improved by believing and walking in the 
creed they have received from their fathers, there is not much ho 
for them. The most pervading quality of the volume is the appli- 
cation of a practical and conservative common sense to the de- 
scription both of abstract and popular questions. The slight 
flavour of cynicism, often the refuge of a truthful intellect, by 
no means diminishes the reader's relish, is kept well within the 
limits which the author lays down in his essay on the use of ridi- 
cule in matters of religion, and adds an agreeable pungency to a 
volume to which some lighter articles also communicate briskness. 
The more serious articles are written with a logical force of un- 
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usual penetration, and with an argumentative acumen which it is 
an intellectual pleasure to follow, and the whole of them in lan- 
guage which lacks neither point nor flow. Mr. Oxenham's wide 
and varied reading enables him to illustrate his arguments 
with examples derived from history and fiction, from the 
sayings and doings of prehistoric heroes, down to the say- 
ings and doings of minor characters in the novels of the 
day, and to clench his conclusions with the authority of honoured 
names, And the area from which he gathers his wise saws and 
ancient and modern instances is as broad as it is long, includin 
@ tract outside the common range of those who are ‘conalened 
readers, Remembering where these papers first saw the light, we 
have perhaps said more than is becoming in their praise ; but we 
feel sure that those who read them in detached form will gladly 
renew acquaintance with them. 

Professor Reuss’s Iistory of the Sacred Scriptures of the New 
Testament has been so long familiar to students that it is unne- 
cessary to give a detailed account of it. It will be enough to in- 
dicate to the larger class of readers to whom Mr. Houghton’s able 
translation has introduced it, its general scheme, and the spirit in 
which the author has set about his work. Distinguishing between 
“a history of the New Testament literature, and a literary history 
of ths New Testament,” he arranges his subject in what appears to 
him its natural divisions, and discusses in order the origin of the 
sacred books, their collection, preservation, dissemination, and theo- 
logical use. The last category admits, of course, of several 
subdivisions, and it isin his treatment of these various “ uses” that 
the writer's tendencies are discerned, and what may be called his 
| mon “Scriptural” mind, as distinguished from the allegorical, 

ogmatic, liturgical, traditional, or any of their compounds, 
may be most clearly seen. Like all Jabourers at this complex and 
inexhaustible task, he has found his main difficulty in the multi- 
plication of texts, but he has had to encounter besides the oppo- 
sition both of the conservative and the liberal historians of the 
literature of Christianity. He offends the former by his rejection 
of the traditions they accept, and incurs the contempt of the latter 
by refusing to see the seams of patchwork in what he believes to 
be the homogeneous product of an Apostolic writer. There is, 
no doubt, much to be aid for a view of the theological (or, so to 
speak, technical) use of Scripture which regards it in a sense as 
a perversion of its first intention ; which recalls the fact that the 
‘words of Scripture were first spoken to unlearned and ignorant 
men; and which deprecates the attempt to fix its meaning by 
learning and speculation, and to establish the truth by the rules 
and definitions of scholastic philosophy. Whatever value there 
may be in such a view, the manifest spirit of this writer will 
commend it. He has written a book not too large for the leisurely 
to get through, and has made it available for the busy by a very 
complete index. 

Mr. Bartlett has published a volume of considerable size to show 
that St. Paul was probably right in describing Holy Scripture as 
“ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for in- 
struction in righteousness”; but he has not been successful in 
adding many fresh reasons for this not altogether novel conviction. 
Even a thinker so remote from Mr. Bartlett in his prepossessions 
and associations as Carlyle was able to describe the Bible as one 
of the two best books that had ever been written, But Mr. 
Bartlett has seemingly little consciousness of the demands of 
probable readers at the present day. Something more than a 
mere paraphrase of the text might have been expected on the 
subject of the “Two Trees” in Eden; a student of the Old 
Testament ought not to have ignored the more prebable transla- 
tion of Gen. xlix. 10 about “Shiloh”; nor several prophecies of 
“Isaiah of Jerusalem,” which cannot by any process of handling 
be made “ Messianic,” when he ascribes this character to all 
prophecy. Yet Mr. Bartlett has such qualifications for his task 
as reverence for and devotion to his subject, and considerable 
reading in the Fathers, and in the modern literature of the Old 
Testament. He does not lack infurmation, but mental grasp, and 
imagination and sympathy, and so his book, however useful to 
elementary students, will not be found “ profitable for instruction ” 
by more advanced or thoughtful readers. 

The two former parts of Dr. Skene's Gospel History for the 
Young have been noticed in this Review, and there is not much 
to add about the third volume. The work is a kind of paraphrase 
of the Diatessaron, and it has so far improved as it has gone on 
that the style is simpler, more suitable to the subject, and closer 
to the Gospel narrative. But, though the author professedl 
writes for the young, he might have remembered that his book 
will be used by older og ee for the instruction of the young and 
not read by them. Ile has explained some things which did not 
require explanation, and passed over some difficulties which are 
notorious and lie on the surface. He takes no notice, for instance, 
of the apparent discrepancy between John and the Synoptics as to 
the day on which the Last Supper took place, while he writes at 
length about what may be read in Exodus and in the Psalms. A 
reference to either of these books would have been enough for a 
' teacher, and Sunday scholars cannot often buy a three-volume 
history. Dr. Skene should have made up his mind what class of 
readers he was writing for, and either satisfied the intellectual 
curiosity of intelligent teachers or issued a volume within the 
reach of children. He might at all events have avoided such 
strange assertions as that—* His (i.e. Christ's) mother’s sister is 
called by St. Matthew the mother of Zebedee’s children, and by 
St. Mark Salome ” ; and that “ Mary, the wife ot Cleopbas, is called 
by both (te. St. Matthew and St. Mark) the mother of James the 
Less and of the Apostics and of Joses.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


pas Joleen of contemporaries on unsuccessful public men 
is almost always too severe, Historical personages, therefore, 
who leave the world under a cloud may generally count upon bei 

to a certain extent rehabilitated by the verdict of posterity, thoug 
this rehabilitation is very seldom complete. The times are favour- 
able for such a reaction on behalf of Frederick William IV. (1) of 
Prussia, so unfortunately eminent among the crowned failures 
his day. The head and front of his offending, after all, was that 
his country lost caste under his rule; and this has been so mag~- 
nificently atoned for under his successor, that Prussians are no 
longer in a very relentless humour towards faults from which they 
have ceased to sufler. The general retrogression of free speech and 
free thought during his reign also appears a less serious indictment 
during the present triumph of reaction and repression; and, on 
the whole, Herr von Reumont may count upon a favourable recep- 
tion for his loyal, and to himself highly honourable, vindication of 
an unfortunate master. We cannot think, however, that his 
apology will weigh much in the scales of the historian of the 
future, inasmuch as he is himself too much in sympathy with 
the King’s ideas to have any just ae po | how far vindication 
is needful, Frederick William's mystical and romantic tendencies, 
his general haziness of mind, his want both of regal spirit and 
nook. ms sympathies, his bad choice of advisers and dependence 
upon a secret camarilla, can only be extenuated by the charity 
that accompanies insight. They have found in Herr von Reumont 
& panegyrist, whereas they needed an apologist. ‘The author 
succeeds much better in another line of defence, the set-off which 
may justly be pleaded to Frederick William's failings in virtue 
of his taste, munificence, love of arts and letters, and the 
generally noble character of his aspirations. It remains true 
that he failed in all the essential parts of a monarch’s duty, 
and only succeeded in the unessential; it is certain, never- 
theless, that his endeavour to put himself at the head of 
whatever was intellectually most worthy in Germany did him 
great credit; and that in more peaceful times, when literature 
and art need not have been pressed into the service of hostile poli- 
tical and religious camps, he might have been the central figure of 
an Augustan age. Herr von Reumont gives interesting sketches 
of most of the distinguished “men of light and leading” who 
stood in close relations to the King, especially of the two great 
central figures, Humboldt and Bunsen. He remarks justly that 
Humboldt and the King were wholly antipodal natures; and, con- 
sidering his own want of sympathy with the great savant, and 
the just censure brought upon the latter by the publication of his 
correspondence with Varnhagen, the gentleness of his criticism 
must be pronounced highly creditable to him. The same must 
be said of his treatment of Bunsen, whose weak points would 
have given abundant opportunities to an adversary, as Herr von 
Reumont must, on the whole, be regarded. His tone, however, is 
both generous and impartial. Frederick William's importations 
into Berlin were to a great extent failures. The brothers Grimm, 
Von Reumont says, took most kindly to the place and did the best 
work. Schelling succeeded well as a courtier; of his success as a 
philosopher Herr von Reumont discreetly says nothing. Riickert 
gained no laurels, but acharming daughter-in-law ; Tieck was too 
fond of reading his own compositions; Ranke, Ritter, and Raumer 
in various ways reflected honour on their — In art, especi- 
ally in sculpture and architecture, Frederick William’s taste was 
exerted with the best results, and his capital owes him very much, 
Herr von Reumont gives a lively chapter on the society of Berlin 
between 1840 and 1848, a society not wanting in distinction, if 
inferior to the brilliant days of Rahel and Henriette Herz. Either 
the author's dignity or his conception of the limits of his present 
task prevent his mentioning any man of intellectual distinction 
who had not the entrée at Court. The gradual accumulation of 
menacing symptoms which preceded Frederick William's final 
catastrophe is artistically told. It was ominous enough that the 
last service which Von Reumont rendered his master before the 
paralytic stroke which dethroned him should have been to read 
the history of the abdication of Victor Amadeus, King of 
Sardinia. 

One of the chief ornaments of Berlin in Frederick William's 
time, and for long before and after him, the pastor Sydow (2), is 
the subject of a modest but interesting biography. Sydow, the 
first preacher in Berlin, was also the nearest modern representative 
of Schleiermacher, without being in any respect his servile 
follower. His useful and honoured life was distinguished by only 
two remarkable incidents—a mission to England, ay | on the 
affairs of the Jerusalem Bishopric, when he gained the friendship 
of the Duke of Sussex, and was consulted by Prince Albert on 
the disruption of the Scotch Church ; and the attempt made in his 
old age to expel him from the Prussian Church on account of his 
liberality of thought, which failed, to the confusion of its pro- 
moters. The memoir, by his daughter, is written with simplicity 
and brevity, and in an excellent spirit. : 

The eecond volume of Dr. Oskar Lenz's (3) African travels is 


1) Aus Kiinig Friedrich Withe'ms IV. gesunden und kranken Tagen, 
Von Reumont. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: 
Nutt. 

(2) Dr. Adolf Sydow, Ein Lebensbild. Von Marie Sydow. Berlin: 
Reimer. London: Nutt. 

(3) Timbuktu, Reise durch Marokko, die Sahara und den Sudan. You 
Oskar Lenz. Bd. 2. Leipzig. Brockhaus. London: Kolckmanm 
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even more interesting than the first, excellent as that was. It is 


bow nearly thirty years since Timbuctoo was visited by Dr. Barth, 


and it is satisfactory to learn from a recent and highly competent 
observer how things have since been going on in the metropolis of 
the Western Soudan. On the whole, the account is not unsatis- 
factory. Timbuctoo continues populous and busy,a seat of empire 
and an emporium of commerce. The _ le seem well able to 
organize and maintain a social order well adapted to their needs, 
insomuch that one scarcely sees the advantage, except to European 
travellers, of the invasion of civilized ideas invoked by Dr. Lenz. 
It may come, however, from the aggressive and intolerant cha- 
racter of African Mohammedanism, which may provoke a collision 
with the French or English on the Senegal or Niger. The weak- 
ness of the State is its division between two races—the Tuaricks, 
a people allied to the Berbers, and the Fulbe or Falatah, a 
Nigritian tribe, who appear to forma a connecting link between the 
Nubian and the negro. The present ruler, unlike his predecessors, 
leans rather to the latter, who form, in Dr. Lenz’s opinion, the 
most industrious and intelligent section of the population, but 
whose bigoted Mohammedanism renders them inaccessible to 
foreign influence. Dr. Lenz speaks most unfavourably of Moham- 
medanism as a barbarous and unprogressive creed, and it must be 
owned that it is in no way propitious to African travellers. The 

rtion of his journey described in this volume falls into three 

ivisions—the toilsome march across the Sahara; his re- 
sidence in Timbuctoo, which is well described; and his 
journey through the fertile and well-timbered country between 
that city and Medina, the most inland French station on the 
Senegal. The last chapter is devoted to an account of the French 
colony of Senegambia, which seems not unprosperous, though it 
has the misfortune of being the only European settlement in Africa 
where the yellow fever is endemic. Projects for connecting 
Senegambia and Algeria by a trans-Saharan railway are in 
agitation—not im racticable, Dr. Lenz considers, but little likely to 
be attempted until France has left off thinking about Alsace and 
Tonquin and Madagascar. Many incidental particulars of interest 
come to light in the course of the journey. In the Sahara, for 
instance, the traveller finds rude engravings on rocks of the 
elephant and rhinoceros, showing that these animals must at one 
time have existed along with man where all is now desert. At 
Timbuctoo he remarks that it is not etiquette to eat fish, though 
the river abounds with it. At the same city the two rival 
indigenous systems of African currency come into collision—salt 
and cowries. The history of the cowrie trade is very curious. To 
remedy the scarcity of the native circulating medium enormous 
importations have been made from the Maldive Islands and 
Zanzibar. The exchange averages 4,000 cowries to a dollar. The 
traveller bought an ass for 29,000 cowries, and, as they each had 
to be counted, he needed all the patience of his beast. 

Dr. F. S. Krauss (4) is an enthusiast for folklore, somewhat too 
inclined, perhaps, to underrate cultivated literature and the methods 
of scientific philology. The services, however, which an in- 
dustrious collector can render are demonstrated by the very 
thick, but throughout most interesting, volume which his diligence, 
aided by the support of Baron von Andrian-Werburg, has produced 
on the manners and customs of the Southern Slavonians. Nor is 
the work a mere compilation, for it requires no little discrimination 
to separate the genuine Slavonian element from the Greek, German, 
Turkish, and Roumanian influences by which successive contacts or 
conquests have alloyed it. A great mass remains of curious 
customs, regulations, ceremonies, and superstitions, evincing an 
extremely rich national life, and enough both of imagination and 
of native shrewdness to prove that the Slavonian race, however 
depressed by circumstances, is not inferior in natural endowments 
to the other members of the Indo-European family, 

The scope of Dr. Jahn’s treatise on the sacrificial observances 
of the ancient Germans (5), and the traces left by them in proviee 
customs as yet scarcely extinct, is much less extensive than Dr, 
Krauss’s, So far, however, as the two works run parallel, they 
produce a nearly similar impression. In both instances we see 
Teligion associated with all the incidents of man’s daily life, and 
inspired chiefly by the perception of his physical needs. Of 
spirituality or exalted sentiment there is little trace, of speculation 
none whatever ; but there is always the most undoubting recogni- 
tion of the interference of the Deity with the occurrences of daily 
life, and of the necessity for placing every detail of agricultural 
management under the protection of a superior Power. Most of 
the peculiar customs lingering in rural Germany appear as de- 

ed vestiges of the ancient Paganism, whose origin is as com- 
pletely forgotten as that of our own Guy Fawkes, itself a highly 
characteristic example. 

Dr, Brehm (6) bought a book of a Spanish hawker for three 
reals, which proved to be Garcilasso de la Vega’s history of ancient 
Peru. The fascination of this classical, if not always perfectly 
trustworthy work, led him on to procure other books on the 
same subject, and gradually to compile from Spanish historians, 
travellers, and missionaries what is certainly a very delightful 
account of the indigenous civilization of the Peruvian Empire. 


(4) Sitte und Brauch der Siidslaven. Nach heimischen yedruckten und 
= Quellen, Von Dr. F. 8. Krauss. Wien: Hilder. London: 

utt. 

(5) Die deutschen Opfergebriiuche bei Ackherbau und Viehzucht. Von 
Dr. Ulrich Jahn. Breslau: Koebner. London: Nutt. 

() ie Inka-Reich. Nach den iiltesten spanischen Quellen bearbeitet 
von Dr. R. B. Brehm. Jenn: Manke. London: Nutt. 


He disclaims all pretensions to exact criticism, and the credit of 
his work must stand or fall with that of his authorities, who, we 
will hope, have been guilty of nothing worse than exaggeration. 
No polity could approach nearer to ages te visions of an ideal 
community, when not involving an equality of rights and of 
education among all the citizens, than that ascribed to the gentle 
and innocent victims ef Pizarro and his buccaneers. 

To judge by the number of able pens recently employed upon 
it, Voltaire’s Tife has iost none of Ste interest. Horr Richard 
Mahrenholtz (7), already known as the author of some excellent 
works on French literature, is rendering a real service by a lively 
and intelligent memoir, more condensed and more impartial than 
Parton’s and, in virtue of its more strictly biographical plan, fuller 
than Strauss’s or Morley’s. The easy, fluent narrative, embodying 
the fruits of copious research without ostentation, brings Voltaire's 
career down to his eventful visit to Berlin in 1750, thus including 
his most remarkable achievements as a poet and an historian, 
though not as a philosopher or a satirist. A second volume will 
complete the work. 

Gustav Gerber’s labours in the philosophy of language (8) deserve 
the recognition due to conscientious industry; but are much too 
voluminous and abstruse to be easily read or understood. It is 
not likely that really valuable discoveries would be incapable of 
concise and perspicuvus statement, 

A little dictionary of German antiquities (9), on the other hand, 
is clear and practical, and must be of great service for the study of 
medizeval history and literature. 

If anything can reconcile English readers to so distasteful a 
theme as the condition of Ireland under Lord Spencer, the subject of 
the recent important contribution to the Deutsche Rundschau (10), 
it will be the treatment of it by a countryman writing German with 
as much facility as English, and exceptionally qualified to offer a 
fair exposition of the Irish difficulty to foreign readers. Sir Roland 
Blennerhassett briefly explains the state of the country before the 
passing of the Crimes Act, and shows the good results of that 
measure. In common with other enlightened Irishmen, he ex- 
presses great regret at the injury inflicted on the Quéen’s Colleges, 
and recommends the purchase of landed property by the tenants 
on fair terms as the only settlement for the anomalous state 
of things created by the d Act. Continental readers have 
never before had so excellent an opportunity of studying the Irish 
question. Albrecht Weber gives an interesting account, with 
numerous translated specimens, of the collection of Indian love 
poetry, generally conveyed in couplets descriptive of natural 
scenery, passing under the name of Hala, the author of a portion 
of it. It probably dates from about the first century of the 
Christian era, and was composed in the north-west of the Dekkan. 
Herr Giissfeldt contributes striking pictures of the perils of moun- 
taineering in the Andes, and the peculiar difficulties of the scien- 
tific explorer, whose instruments are as precious to him as his neck. 
A compact and well-digested, but not remarkably striking, 
account of the Roman dominion in Britain is given as a specimen 
of Mommsen’s forthcoming volume of Roman history. In his 

h on the centenary ot Jacob Grimm, W. Scherer contrasts 

e scientific pursuit of philology, as represented by the Grimms, 
with the general fancifulness of contemporary metaphysics and 
even positive science. The long-foreseen financial crash has 
overtaken most of the personages of “ Fortuna,” and the resulting 
state of affairs is described with psychological skill. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST.* 


“ A N_Eastern book, forsooth!” writes Mr. Thackeray. “My 

Lord Castleroyal has done one—an honest one; my Lord 
Youngent another—an amusing one; my Lord Woolsey another— 
@ pious one; there is ‘The Cabob and the Cutlet’—an elegant 
one; ‘ Timbuctoothen ’—a humorous one.” A more illustrious 
personage than any of those enumerated by the author of Our 
Street now gives us a sporting one. On the gth of February, in 
an unnamed but very recent year, the Crown Prince Rudolph of 
Austria, with bis uncle, the ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany, and a 
suite of courtiers, a Court chaplain, and an artist, started from 
Trieste in the Imperial and Royal yacht, sailed down the 
Adriatic, coasted the Isles of Greece, went up the Nile, 
and thence through Lower Egypt to the Holy Land. After 
a three months’ tour they took ship again at Haifa for Europe 
in the “ faithful Miramar,” as the Prince calls his pleasant 
little man-of-war. In the preface Prince Rudolph tells us that 
“ the earliest history of the human race, the ruins of primeval 
culture, the home of philosophy, of fable and of myth, of our 
speech and of our faith, all meet us face to face in the resplendent 
and sun-illumined East.” But it was less a desire to meet all 


(7) Voltaire’s Leben und Werke. Von Richard Mahrenholtz. Th. x. , 


Oppeln: Franch. London: Triibner & Co. 

(8) Die Sprache als Kunst. Von Gustav Gerber. Bd. 1. Die Sprache 
und das Er a. Won Gustav Gerber. Berlin: Gaertner. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Real-Lexicon der deutschen Alterthiimer. Von Dr. E. Gétzinger. 
Leipzig: Urban. London: Triibner & Co, 

(10) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgezeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. xi. Hft. 5. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 


* Travels in the East; including a Visit to and the Holy Land. 
By his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown ce Rudolph. don: 
Bentley & Son. 
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these glorious abstractions than S Senie wish to make up a 
good of great and small, wild and tame, birds, beasts, and 
reptiles that the Prince encountered the hardships and dangers of 
Eastern travel. His observations on the places he visits are those 
of a shrewd and sensible man of the world who has his eyes about 
him. His picture of Corfu is a faithful rough sketch, done by a 
firm, strong hand with a few crude colours. We can see, as he 
describes them, the ragged, dirty monks, who “have no look 
of thought or devotion on their faces, but rather one of complete 
stupefaction from the monotony of their lives.” The young 
Cenobite who was “ a lover of cats, and who walked about followed 
by several half-starved specimens mewing pitifully,” is brought 
before us as vividly as if we had watched the poor recluse with 
our very eyes. At Zante, which is described as very “ Spanish- 
looking,” the Prince was favourably impressed by the beauty 
of the young women, while the dowagers struck him as being 
* fearful old dragons such as only the South could show.” He tells 
us, but we fancy that we have heard it before, that the Copts 
retain the primitive Catholic faith and ritual without additions or 
mutilation. His information on tian history and antiquities 
is most copiously and very avowedly and honestly borrowed from 
Brugsch Pasha, who supplies many interesting and handsomely 
acknowledged pages to this volume. The Prince can quote Homer 
when Homer ought to be quoted. In certain sacred spots he 
is stirred by “a strange and mystic emotion.” He makes the 
proper agitation reflections on the Holy Places, He treats 
the saintly relics with becoming veneration, He confesses and 
Sa to mass at the right seasons. On the Sunday before 
ter he dutifully kisses the consecrated palms. But as soon 
as mass is over he sets out with his gun and dogs and the un- 
quenchable yearning to kill something which Frenchmen think 
is an instinct peculiar to Englishmen. We have all heard the 
time-honoured joke that in the Indian jungle a sportsman must 
be prepared to flush an elephant one moment and a snipe the 
next, and to bring down the big beast with one barrel and the 
little bird with the other barrel of his rifle. The Crown Prince 
would seem to have assimilated this advice. Among the game 
shot, or shot at, by his Highness were wolves, hyenas, bears, wild 
boars, vultures, ichneumons, jerboas, armadilloes, lynxes, storks, 
lizards, desert foxes, and (alas! that we must record the cruel 
fact) “ cooing doves”; on one occasion he even shot a locust. So 
eager was the hunter to destroy, that what he could not shoot 
he would deliberately poison, and that in a manner which it is 
rather sickening to read about. His way of decoying his quarry was 
disgusting and unsportsmanlike. Blinded pelicans and cormorants 
were freely and unhesitatingly used for this purpose. On one occa- 
sion (but we will quote Prince Rudolph’s own words) :—* I had 
taken a live hen with me, and had seated myself beside one of the 
ancient ponds, enjoying the beauty of the evening. I pinched the 
hen perpetually in order that its cry might attract the wild beasts. 
Unfortunately, instead of jackals, some Englishmen came, who 
looked at me with astonishment, but soon went on their way.” 
That our countrymen should have stared with surprise, and then 
pursued their journey withouta word of greeting to the self-styled 
sportsman, seems to us the most natural thing inthe world. To the 
author it ap quite as much a matter of course to go hunt- 
ing and hawking on the Mount of Olives, at Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
and Bethlehem as to chase jackals on the Pyramids; but the 
whole thing will seem excessively offensive to most Englishmen, 
especially to those who have just read the author's flowery and 
— preface. We learn from this book of travels that 
junds rather dislike wolf-hunting; and we almost wonder at 
their master’s fondness for animals who object to “go” for wild 
beasts of any kind. But then a dachshund is, as Mrs. Corney 
said of Mr. ble, “a irresistible duck.” 


Our readers will be heartily weary of even our reticent précis of 


Prince Rudolph’s game-book. We will quote two which 
show that the author is not, however, altogether such a mere 
Nimrod as Gordon Cumming. The first is one in which the reason 
is explained for the veering altitude of the Egyptian Pyramids :— 
“The P id was ad seg dy 
of the P h who built it, so that with his advancing age the 
@ Pyramid grew likewise. The different heights of the Pyramids 
represent, therefore, the length of the reigns of their royal 
founders.” Our other extract shall be a condensation of the 
author's very graphic description of the Roman mummies in the 
neighbourhood of Abydos. “In the days of the Roman Em- 
rs”—a rather vague date by-the-bye—*“a legion had perished 
re of disease and privation. The bodies of the warriors still lie 
unburied in wild confusion. One may speak literally of bodies, 
for the African sun, the burning sand, and the air devoid of all 
deposit have ed the corpses and converted them into natural 
mummies. 1 came _ bodies, arms, legs, and hands, on which 
brown desiccated flesh still hung. A grinning skull with its scalp 
and dark folds of flesh on the cheeks especially attracted my 
attention. Another which was less appalling I took with me as a 
memorial, One actually waded through skeletons and dust.” 
Some one said that whenever a new book came out he went to 
his bookshelves and took down an old one. Prince Rudolph will 
not have written his vey Sones book in vain if it incites its 
readers to take down from their bookshelves and to read again 
some of the Eastern travels humorously alluded to by Thackeray 
in the passages we have quoted, and especially if it impels them to 
& reperusal of the ever fresh and delightful Lo¢hen. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


ees the example of many musicians of high stand- 
ing, Lady Arthur Hill has turned her attention to children’s 
songs. “ Holiday Songs” is a collection of a dozen short pieces, 
some more or less known, written by Mrs. Alexander, to which 
Lady Arthur Hill has set some really original music. Simple in 
charafter and rich in melody, these songs cannot fail to become 
favourites with the small performers for whom they are intended ; 
and, as they are certuinly artistic little compositions, they may 
besides have great educational results. Some of the words—as, 
for instance, “ All things bright and beautiful ”—will suggest to the 
minds of elders the somewhat gloomy bymn-tunes of our youth ; 
but there is nothing of this sort in the music which Lady Arthur 
Hill bas furnished. The work, which is published by Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer, & Co., is very oo illustrated in the Kate 
Greenaway style, and is dedicated to the Princess of Wales. 

Messrs. Skeffington & Son send us “ An Order of Service for 
Children,” which has been arranged by the Hon. and Rev. B. P. 
Bouverie. The volume contains a series of metrical Litanies 
arranged for the Church seasons, and several hymns suitable for 
the children’s service. When it is further added that the last are 
written by such well-known composers as Sir F, Gore Ouseley, 
Dr. Stainer, Mr. Henry Leslie, and the like, we may be certain 
that the musical of the service cannot fail to be excellent. 
A very graceful little work from the pen of Mr. Humphrey J, 
Stark, and published by Messrs. W. Morley & Co., is a cantata 
for female voices, entitled “The Rival Seasons.” Written for 
a small choir, and having due regard to the capabilities of 
the ordinary amateur, it is nevertheless a very musicianl 
artistic piece of work, full of graceful melodies and effective 
choruses. Inclusive of the sprightly overture, which is written 
for four hands, the whole cantata is comprised in eleven num- 
bers, none of them tedious or commonplace, and most of them 
interesting and original. No choir of female voices will re- 
gret the time devoted to the study of this — little 
work. We have before us also another instalment of “ Morley’s 
School Songs,” edited by Mr. H. J. Stark, being a series of two- 
part songs by various com carefully edited and marked at 
the places where the breath should be taken (a very 
help in teaching boys and girls to sing), which we doubt not wi 
be found very valuable for educational purposes, combining as th 
do pleasure with sound instruction. Books 13 and 14 of “ Morley’s 
Voluntaries,” also edited by the same composer, contain original 
voluntaries for the organ, harmonium, or American o' from 
the hands of Dr. F. E. Gladstone and Dr. W. Spark, whose names 
are sufficient to indicate their thoroughly musicianly character. 
Of songs from Messrs. W. Morley & Co. we have “ The light of 
the land,” by Signor Oiro Pinsuti, which is in his happiest style, 
and three songs by Mr. A. H. Behrend, entitled respectiv 
“Home Dreams,” “ Heart to Heart,” and “ Surely,” all of whi 
are above the avi of drawing-room songs, and the second- 
named is, perhaps, likely to become the most popular. Mr. 
Cotsford Dick's “Jim” is full of pathetic simplicity, and Mr. 
Theo Bonheur's “ The Clang of the Reamer ” proves to be'a love 
episode of some interest set to some vigorous and effective music, 
not a song of “The Village Blacksmith” type. Mr. Browni 
“ Paracelsus” has supplied Miss Ethel Harraden with words 
an effective chorus for male voices. In “Over the seas our 
galleys went ” she has succeeded in investing her work with not 
ittle dramatic interest as well as some clever part-writing, which 
will make the chorus welcome whenever it is heard. It is pub- 
lished by Mr. O, Jefferys. 

From Mr. Edwin Ashdown we have received the following 
songs:— Under the shadow of St. Paul's,” by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, a powerful song of the “ Lost Chord” type, with accom- 

iments for harmonium ad lib. ; “ Sleep on, my heart,” by Mr. 

. Baptiste Calkin, a a lullaby, in the composer's happiest 
manner ; “ Wishes,” by Mr. Boyton Smith; and “ Fleurette,” by 
Mr. H. A. Muscat, both of which are above the average of 
drawing-room songs. Of pianoforte music, from the same pub- 
lishers, we have a brilliant fantasia on Wallace's opera Maritana, 
ty Mr. Sydney Smith, in his well-known style; “ Antwerp,” by 
“ Tllustrations of Shakspeare,” by Mr. Seymour Smith, respectivel 
entitled “ Puck,” “ Romeo and J uliet,” and “ Ariel,” of whi 
it is only necessary to say that the first is naturally an “ all 
vivace,” the second an “ andante espressivo,” and the last “ 
gretto con motto,” and the whole are illustrations of Shakspeare 
thus far. Mr. J. Pridham’s schottische “ Lesbia” is also pub- 
lished by Mr. E. Ashdown. Three English ballads, “Ah! Coun 
Guy the hour is nigh,” “A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea,” 
“She is not fair to outward view,” by Mr. Gerard fF. Cobb, and 
ae Messrs, Reed Brothers, may be commended as 
pleasing unaffected in style and deserving success. 

Signor Ricordi has sent usa charming melody for the pianoforte 
by Signor Tito Mattei, entitled “ Idylle,” which equals in graceful- 
ness anything which we have yet had from the pen of this popular 
com ; “ An Angel’s Song ” and “‘ Come and Meet Me,” both by 
the successful song-writer, Signor Ciro Pinsuti, whose name is 
sufficient to guarantee their character; and Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
“ Will You be True,” a pretty enough drawing-room ballad, but 
hardly worthy of the composer. 7 

Two songs from Messrs. E. Asch & Co. are “A Dream 
of Yore,” by M. Henri Logé, with a refrain in waltz measure of 
considerable grace, and “ Lullaby,” by Miss Mabel Bourne, very 
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pleasing and characteristic. ‘ My Heart’s Message,” by Mr. A. H. 
Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co.), is an effective setting of some 
Rey words by Miss Mary Mark-Lemon, and ‘‘Two Lives,” by 
. J. E. Webster, is a telling drawing-room song; while “ An 
Old Maid’s Heart,” by Mr. Michael Watson, is as yi tm la 
music as it is in its sentiments. “Sieg Lied,” by Miss Alice D, 
from the same publishers, is a pianoforte piece of considerable merit, 
and “Tip-Toe,” a fairy dance, by M. Henri Logé, is an airy 
measure of great delicacy. Mr. Frederic Pitman sends us “ Babie 
Annie,” by . Frank Austen, a song written in the Pentatonic 
scale, which renders it sufficiently characteristic, and a volume 
containing twelve of Schubert's best-known songs arranged to 
suit all si with a simplified accompaniment, which may be 
useful to those who have not the patience to ry a little practice 
to those written by the com himself. e Ariadne Waltz, 
reached us from the same pub- 
ers, 


Mr. George H. L. Edwards's song, “Only to love thee once 
again ” (Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co.), declares the composer to 
be a musician of some originality and considerable command of 
melodious effect, and Mr. Erskine Allon’s “ First Set of Dances ” 
(The London Publishing and General Agency Co., Limited) is 
a graceful production, No. 2, allegretto grazioso, being especially 
attractive. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


M ALPHONSE KARR, in reprinting the very sensible 
e pamphlet on capital punishment (i) which he published 
twenty years ago, has prefixed a short and characteristic preface, 
in which he claims, with equal modesty and truth, that, if all else 
of his voluminous work goes to Chaos and old Night, two phrases 
will at least remain. The first is the famous “ Plus ¢a change, 

us c'est la méme chose”; the second the still more famous 

Abolissons la ag de mort. Mais que messieurs les assassins 
commencent.” e do not think that the literary baggage of the 
author of Sous les tilleuls will be quite so small as this; but we 
are quite sure that this particular baggage is “ registered.” The 
rest of the preface does not require much notice; M. Karr digs at 
those oddly conjoined aversions of his, M. Grévy and M. Victor 
Hugo, with his accustomed vigour, and not without some of his 

int. 

e@ fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Marquis de 
Sourches (2) occupies the time from the beginning of 1692 to the 
middle of 1695. character of these Memoirs has been more than 
once described. They can only be read continuously by a special 
student of their period, containing as they do endless dry details of 
Court ceremonials, and endless more or less accurate transcriptions 
from the mere gazettes of the time. But the occasional side lights 
which they contribute at first-hand, especially in the curious 
notes, of like authorship with the text, but strangely different ih 
spirit, are valuable and not to be neglected by the historian. To 
express ap opinion that the extraction of the ,passages ccntaining 
these lights would have been a really better service to history and 
literature than the printing of the whole in ertenso ma 
treason to the modern cult of the document, and we only do it 
distantly and in trembling. 

Signor Bianchi has been rather in his title, which may 
lead casual readers to expect a mere discussion of what is now 
neither ancient nor modern history. In fact, his book (3) is one 
of no small interest, consisting of a number of unpublished 
letters of Cavour’s to the Marquis Emmanuel d’Azeglio, with 
occasional notes by the latter, ing to the present time. We 
have here neither room nor convenient occasion to discuss the 
political questions involved, but this may probably be done at 
another opportunity. 

The seventh and last volume of the octavo and unillustrated 
issue of the new edition of M. Duruy’s Roman History (4) has 
appeared a little later than its more stately quarto brother, which 
has already been noticed here. 

We are glad to see a second edition of M. Gaston Boissier’s (5) 
echolarly and intelligent volume on the Opposition under the 
Ozsars—one of the Pest recent examples of academic criticism of 
8 clags too little represented at present eitber in France or England. 
M. Boissier’s judgments of the literary and political enemies of the 
Roman Empire are for the most part very sober and sound without 
being at all wanting in acuteness. His summary and condemnation 
of the paradoxes which have been showered from the most dif- 
ferent quarters, on Tacitus in om is excellent; but when he 
says that the ideal of the Opposition was realized under the 
Antonines, he seems to forget (if he does not actually forget) that 
‘was also proved to be a fallacious ideal. Even an Aurelius 
pos os Na carry it out ; it was easy for a Commodus to upset 

er. 

M. Boutmy’s Etudes de droit constitutionnel (6) are brief but 


8?) Messieurs les assassins. Par Alphonse Karr, Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 

2) Mémoires du Marquis de Sourches. Par le Comte de Cosnac et 
Pontal. Tomeiv. Paris: Hachette. 


(3) La politique du Comte Camille de Cavour de 1851 4 1862. Lettres 
ites. Par N. Bianchi. Turin: Roux et Favale. London; Kolckmann. 


(4) Histoire des Romains, Par V. Duruy. Tome vu. Paris: 


(> exe Ghave. Par Gaston Boissier. Deuxitme 
‘aris: Hachette. 
. (6) Etudes de droit constitutionnel. Par E. Boutmy. Paris: Plon. 


full of acuteness, though it is not so certain that the result is 
agreeable reading for lishmen. Studying the actual Con- 
stitutions of England and the United States, M. Boutmy points 
out how in each, but especially in our own, the inherited tradition 
of the distant past has had much more influence than any cut-and- 
dried law ; how, indeed, at the only period when in England any 
such cut-and-dried law was tried—the Revolution of 1688—the 
P ing was = illusory, and the stability of the Government 
epended on a ignoring of facts and presumption of con- 
tinuity. But he also points out how both English-speaking com- 
munities—and, again, especially our own—are throwing away our 
advantages. i Selon toute ap ce, l'Angleterre va dériver 
rapidement vers le type francais,’ says M. Boutmy. A comfortable 
conclusion, truly ; in respect of which it is easier to say, “ May 
the gods avert it!” than to see how they are to do the averting. 
The very valuable annual in which M. Paul Eudel collects his 
observations on the chief sales at the Hétel Drouot (7) has reached 
its fourth year, and does not need a preface by Champfleury to 
make it acceptable. We only wish that something of the same 
kind could be done in England for the chief sales at Christie’s 
and the other great auction-rooms. At present, except a rare 
annotated catalogue, no record of such sales survives except in the 
daily and sometimes the weekly papers, so that a painful search 
in public libraries is necessary to find out anything about them, 
unless the student or the collector keeps an array of newspaper 
cuttings scarcely less formidable than the late Mr. Charles 
Reade’s, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


hy is an irritation to a right-minded reader to have what might 
be an interesting book of travels spoilt by being published in a 
repulsive form. That is what has happened to the “ Report on the 
Explorations in Great Tibet and Mongolia. Made by A——k, in 
1879-82” (Dehra Dun: Trigonometrical Branch Office, Survey of 
India}. A——k saw much, and has plenty to say, about Tibet 
and Mongolia, but he is doomed to appear in the hideous disguise 
ofa State paper. He is a foot and some inches high, is printed 
like a Blue Book, and is divided into numbered phs. 
Altogether he looks like a miserable official creature having the 
honour to be. Still, by dint of some physical labour on the part 
of the student, his volume can be made to yield amusement. Of 
instruction, mostly in algebraical formulas, there is no lack. 
A——k saw the Tibetans, their manners, customs, cattle, wild 
yaks, robbers, and mysterious hill-men. Among other remarkable 
things, he appears to have met the very dirtiest __ in the 
whole world. There are Tibetans who think it bad manners to 
wash, and who never take their clothes off. ‘ 

Certain authorities have declared that the late Dr. Begg had 
already secured a tolerable certainty of lasting memory as the First 
enough, and has n a biography of the leader of the Highlan 
Host (Edinburgh: James Gemmel), The first volume only has 
appeared. It is a stout royal octavo, closely printed, contains 413 
pages, and is bound in a depressing black. The first 113 pages 
contain a fragment of autobiography, the remainder is the work 
of Dr. Smith. Only a very Scotch love of hearing about Scotch 
ecclesiastical affairs will carry a reader through all this, 
ticularly in view of the fact that it would only carry him to 1843, 
the date of the disruption or secession. It cannot, with the best 
will in the world, be said that either of the authors of the volume 
have any conspicuous gift for the class of literary work they have 
decided to attack. Dr, Begg is dreary as an autobiographer, and 
Dr. Smith is so ecclesiastical as a biographer that he loses sight 
of his hero in his Church. Of course those who wish to hear 
about the Church and not about Dr. Begg will enjoy the book. 

Mr. W. Cunningham’s Politics and Economics (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) is described by himself on his title-page as “ An 
Essay on the Nature of the Principles of Political Economy, to- 
gether with a Survey of recent tion.” Mr. Cunningham sees 
what for the rest is conceded by all political economists, that man 
is not merely a wealth-accumulating animal. He also points out 
that the comparative depression of the theoretical school in these 
latter days is at least partly due to the fact that, for practical pur- 
poses, they consider nothing but this one form of man’s desire to 

k after himself. The result has been a reaction against the 
dismal science. Mr. Cunningham prefers to treat economic prin- 
ciples as not being valid absolutely, but only relatively “ to the 
life of the particular polity with reference to which they are 
stated.” He looks at his subject historically, and divides it into 
three peri “‘when the methods of pursuing wealth (1) were 
determined in accordance with Christian morality, @) were di- 
rected in accordance with national polity, (3) when free play was 
allowed to individuals to pursue the courses they preferred. 

Money and Politics (Boston: Lothrop & Co.), by Mr. J. K. 
Upton, is a much more limited work than it should be if it 
fulfilled the promise of its title, but it may possibly be all the 
more practical for that very reason. Mr. U has 

ise at ev ide questions suggested ew 

pe himself to the 


money and politics, but has c - 
legislation of the United States, He begins with the eat! 
colonial moneys, and comes down to these times of hard and soft 


dollars. To the student of American history, a treatise on this 
subject written by an author who has the experience acquired in 


(7) L’ Hotel Drouot en 1883-1884. Par Paul Eudel. Paris: Charpentier, 
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the position of Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, must needs have some value, and its limits are not so strict 
that it need be destitute of general interest. 

Dr. C. C. Everett has written a treatise on Fichte for an 
American series of philosophical classics (Chicago: S. C. Griggs). 
It would not do to conclude that because Dr, Kverett is of opinion 
that “ the occupation of pasturing geese,” to which Fichte’s youth 
was devoted, “ was well suited to the reveries of which he was 
thus early fond,” that therefore he thinks it found an appropriate 
result in the formation of a Transcendental Philosopuy. Dr. 
Everett does not think Transcendental Philosophies have any 
natural connexion with geese. 

Typical Developments; or, Ideals of Life, by T. S. Goodlake 
(C. F. Roworth), is an ethical drama, which again appears to 
mean a Collection of solemn jokes in prose and verse about such 
lively things as spudwism, eudemonism, hedonism, odunism, 
cacodemonism, and cacagathism. 

In an essay on Fair Representation (Kegan Paul, Trench, & 
Co.) Mr. W. E. Smith wrestles with the problem how, given a wilder- 
ness of ballot-boxes and a swarm of voters, mostly fools, you are 
to get the exact relative values of their various idiocies in terms 
of votes. 

Mr. Gosse has followed up his complete edition of Gray with a 
selection from the Poems, furnished with Life and notes, in the 
Clarendon Press Series (Oxford : Clarendon Press). 

Those who rewember with pain having seen the original yellow 
backs of Thackeray's works knocked to pieces and neglected 
years may be recommended to read Mr. C. P. Johnson's 
Hints to Collectors (George Redway). There they will see how 
valuable those ill-treated books are now, and when another 
Thackeray appears they will be more respectful to his first 
editions. 

A school edition of Die Karavane von Wilhelm Hauff, edited 
with notes by Dr. A. Schlottman, is published in the litt Series 


«(Cambridge University Press). 
The Money Jar of Plaurus (Kegan Paul, Trench, & ©o.) is, in 
fact, a most elaborate accuunt 7 E. Bellasis of a schvol-play 


at the Oratory, Birmingham. 

We have received the Circulars of Information of the Bureau 
of Education (Nos. VI. and VII. for 1884), published by the 
Federal Government (Washington Government Printing Otlice), 
and also Nos. I. and II. of the first volume of the Papers of the 
American Historical Association (New York and London: J. P. 
Putnam's Sons). The thirty-second issue of the invaluable States- 
man’s Year-Book is now published (Macmillan & Co.) Messrs. 
Mulhall’s Handbook of the River Plate has reached its fiith 
edition (Buenos Ayres: M. G. and E. T. Mulhall). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DerartMENT has been REMoveD from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joan Hart, 
33 SourHampion Srreer, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is #1 10s. 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalyar 


Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from— 


any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


FRANCE, 


Copies of the Sarorpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornerineuam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d' Antibes, Cannes. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission alread. 
The publication of the SarurnDay Review takes place on Saturday 


Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained been 


in the Country, threugh any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Satorpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher,at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


Now ready, VOLUME LVIIL., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, Gd, each, May be had at the Office, or 


through any Bookseller, 
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Price 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“(HE YALE of TEARS,” DORE’'S LAST GREAT 


PICIURE, com afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW atthe DORE 
GALLERY ,35 New Bond Sweet, with “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 


FPREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A.—A LOAN COLLECTION 
of the DRAWINGS of this Painter is NOW ON VIEW at Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery, 
the Rembrand: Head, § Vigo Street, W. Catalogue, including Admission, 1s. 


RoxYar ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE to ARTISTS.— 
No works waver any circumstances, be received after ihe specified dates. The 
Regulations for exhibiting may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 

FRED, A. EATON, Secretary. 
ABTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND incorporated by Koyal 
Charter) for the RELIEF of the WIDOWS and ORPHANS of British Artists. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


The SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held 
at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Wednesday, April 22, iss, 
The Rixht Hon. Viscount HARDINGE in the Chair. 
The Institution is entirely supported by the volun donations and subscriptions of Artists 
and Patrons of the F inc ‘Arte, ‘Gentiemen's Tickets, 2ls. ; Ladies’, 12s. 60. ; parte obtained 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, and of the Secre.ary, L. Younv, Esq., 


of the Stewards, att e Barof 
Garrick Street, W.C. 


GFRAY's INN.—EXAMINATION for the “ BACON” and 
“ HOLT” SCHOLARSHIPS, 

NOTICE is Hereby Given thatan EXAMINATION for these SCHOLARSHIPS will be 

heid in Gray's Ino Hall on the tnd and 3rd days of June next, commencing at Ten o'clock A... 


isely. 
PrTyhese Scholarships are of ee zeuly value of £45 and £40 respectively, tenable for Two 


lst. One on the Constitutional History of England to the end of the Reign of 
George the Second. 
2nd. One on the General History of England to the same date. 
And there wil! als» be given to the Candidates two or more subjects connected with the 
Constitutional and General History of England, to the above date, any one of which subjccis 
@ Candidate may select, and on the one w he does select he will be required to write « 


The time io be eilowed ‘or each of these three Papers will be three hours. 
BENJAMIN PINE, Treasurer. 
THOMAS C. SANDEKS, Excaminer. 


LIFTON CULLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
te year, which, maybe increased from 
from Ukav- 


to 4% i who require it. 
Masten SkcnuTany. the College, Cliiton, 


‘ 
or 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Master—The Rev. H.C. and of Magdalen College, 
vaven Scholar. 
‘The Second ioe. 1885, will THURSDAY, April 9, New boys will 
_ be but boys may be admitted later in the term. 
aw suitable for the admission of young boys. 
work of every boy is under the direct sanervislon of the Master. Particular attention 
wager to young boys, and there is special prep and other 
¢ the successes recently gained are :—Three i, Classical Scholarships ; Two = 
Mathematica One Science Scholarship; First Class in Final 
ical School ; First Class in Classical Moderations ; two First Classes in Ma 
to Junior Mathe: (University) Scholarship. 
Terms in the schoo) house for board, tuition in the ordinary subjects, and school subserip- 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 
For information relative to Choristerships, Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, apply 
to the Reverend the MasTER. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM begins Friday, 


pril 24. Apply to the PRrvcrPat for particulars. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION. 


President—His Grace the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Offices—9 a Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
The Institu’ prepared to turers parts of England and Wales free 
imen Pac of the Institution's Publications may be had en application to the 


* Subscriptions and Donations are Urgently Needed, 


and shonld be sent to Mr. G. H. F. Nye, Financial Secretary, 9 Bridge Street, West- 
minster, 8.W., and crossed Hoare hahaa P.O.0.'s to be drawn on the General Post 
Office, London, E.C. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. —Offices of the 


Council, 15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


Co-operation amonz the Charitable. Careful Inquiry. 
Prevention of Pauperism, | Suitable Hel 
= or snore Commmabivere pave been established as a meeting- place for workers in each 
r Law Union 
MADBETIONAL FUNDS to carry on and develop the, work of the Society are much needed, 
and shou'd be sent to ©. 8. Loci, Secretary, 15 Buckingham Street, W.C. ; or to 
Messrs. Courre & & 59 Strand, W.C. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


HILL, STAINES. 


‘The course of is a to fit AD ENGINEER, for emplo nt in Europe, India, or 

} J Colonies. SIXTY STUDENTS will be admitted in Septem For competition 
the Secretary of State will offer Fifteen = in the Indian ‘Public Works 

ment. and Two in the Indian Tel — For p apply to the 


SECRETARY, at the College. 


T YRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 

hlands).—Claseical and Modern Sides_the latter a systematic, practical education 
for BOYS upon for the Univer- ities, Indian Civil Service, 
Army, and other tah -L TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a om will be offered for 
competition in August.—For particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the WARDEN. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 
THE FOLLOWING CASES, for which the CHARITY 


ORGANISATION SOCIETY have boon, unable to obtain the required help from the 
ordinary charitable sources, are KECOMMENDED by the Council of tne Society. Moneys 
soostyee for them will be at once Gale ae and will be spent without deduction in their 

abie to C. 8. Locu, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 


1l 7165. _An East End Committee wishes to raise a sum of £3 5. 


six pension of 2s. 6d. a week to a WIDOW of over 73, only 


(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Eight £40 ; Four £20, Election third Tuesday in May. An ADDITIONAL SCHOLAR- 


for 
tole toearn at best Is. or ls. 6d. a week at eapdigwerte and unable, through age, to tollow 
her former veeupation of omeing. She received 2s. a week for a month trom the parish ; 
and a ¢o! | keeper with seven children, on Gass applied to made an 
of 4s. a week. Of her other two children one ie a married to a dock 


SHIP rg £40 for one a will be given to the Bo: , comes out first in the Junior 
of an old C 


ship Examination. arenes, | ver, will to the Son 
Apply to the Secretary, the College, Cheltenh 44 


ENSINGTON FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
Kensington Square. Founded 1831. Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Head-Master—The Rev. G. 8. RAYNOR, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Assisted by a Compotent 6 itaff of Masters. For Boarders and Day Scholars a thoroug 


alco aly forthe army and servis. 
BoOvRN EMOUTH.—PRIVATE TUITION for Delicate BOYS. 
Pures Brinkles Bedrooms, Swimming Bath, Covered Fives Court.—Address, Rev. 


TRUST. —ONE SOHOLARSHIP will be 
awarded on this Foundation in December next, _— that a Candidate of sufficient 


nt himse 


if, 

— idates must (urnish satisf d other points, the - 
ticulars o: which may be obtained on of the Trust ; and the 
and geteenm of all Candidates must be sent Mey te nag f at University Hall, on or before 
October 1, 


PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
___ University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


he EXHIBITIONS, £60, £50, £40, for BOARDERS, and 
for DAY BOYS, on March 17 next.—Apply, School House, 


CAWITZERLAND. —The Rev. ED. and Mme. DESCOMBAZ 


lab with five children, and the other is in and his whereabouts are not 
known. 


11,687. A South-Eastern Committee are anxious to obtain 
farther help, in order to continue for the present a weekly allowance of 7s. 6d. to a man 
and his — loth aged The former is sutfering trom anincurable Gosess, which the 
doctor says must terminate fatally, whilst the latter has heart disease, and is unfitted for 
any hard work. The relations have been applied to, but are not in a posi to ‘to 
much. ‘The man was in receipt of l4s.a week from the Foresters, but owing to long ill-- 
ness he is superannuated at 3s. 6d. a week. 


12,324. £4 is required ¢ to complete the cost of maintaining for a 
ar acrippled GI ‘ho has been trained at Kilburn, and is now apprenticed to a 
cy-work business. It is believed that at the end of the year the girl will be able to 

is daughter appe ess the sum raised the money speu' coltes 
the girl w ill have been thrown away. 


12,325. An East-End Committee want the sum of £2 14s. to 
supplement £7 14s, already raised for « poor little GIRL of 7 in the Queen Square Hip 


12,357. It is desired to raise a sum of £5 8s. to help a MAN of 
wife and six of whem one earns 3s. a weeh, 


42, a cooper, with a 
Tee He fell sick early in 


receive a FEW YOUNG LADIES, who have ‘he Lake 
with most comfortable home. Beautiful situation on th e gf Geneve, French, Se 
Music. feerland: visiting Professors. First-class references in England, F: rance, Germany, 
and Switzer .—Sadex pres Nyou, Vaud. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL.—EXHIBITIONS of £35, £30, and £20 
wg e1taehe competed for on March 38. ‘There are numerous Exhibitions tothe Universities 


HE Rev. G. FAITHFULL, Rector of Storrington, Sussex, 
vod by Mr. R. 8. KINDERSLEY, of Exeter Collece, Oxford, intends to continue 

taking P PUL Since September, 1881, twenty-seven of his Pupi ._- pave passed into Woolwich 
and Sandhurst, gaining the firstplace three times. Seventy-three s besides the twenty- 
seven have Exami ations for Oxford and y - Further, 
and the Military Competitive for Militia Officers. Major ALLINSON, late of Darmstadt. i . 
Mr. Feithtulls *Militury In. tructor. 


IEUTENANT-COLONEL T. J. R. MALLOOK, P.S. O., tate 
Roya! Fusiliers, and Garrison Instructor of the Southern Dittet from Jul 


them for their y Competiti ve Examination. Co!onel MALLOCK will have one or 
a prill to the September Examination). Pine- 
urrey 


is now 


. THOMAS BRAUD, PASTEUR PROTESTANT. 
L ANG UE. FRANQAISE.—FONTAINEBLEAU.—Une 


FAMILLE FRANCAISE recevrait pour un, deux mois ou plus, un JEUNE own 
ui voudrait le FRANCAIS.— Renseignements, Rev. Charles Fendall, Woodcote 
Hiouse. Wind am, Bagshot, Surrey. 


V ICAR of a healthy Parish in Herefordshire, of long experi- 
ence in Tuiti acancies for TWO LITTLE BOYS (age from Eizht to 
© he blic Schools, Address, Vicar, care of Mr. Partridge, Bookseller, 


D=ticacy or BAOK WARDNESS.—J. C. GAWTHERNE, 
PRIVATE PUPILS Fourteen, for, Modern Subjects 


Clty and GUILDS of LON DON INSTITUTE for the 
Advancement of TECHNICAL EDUCA N.—The Committee of the Institute are 
a PROFESSOR of CUEMISTRY at the FINSBURY TECHNICAL 
LEGE, fessor will be required to attend at the College during the hours pre- 
scribed by the Committee. and will be restr tricted fro’ hing work, or any 
work which may be considered b A_-7. G th his duties at the 
Fiusbury Technical Col 
ations, addressed the 
ion, E.C., to be sent in not later than Satu raay, March 21. Hem, 


~ any other 


has most extraordinar recovery. greati, 
owing to the Committee having ovtained from the Society for the = we of Dis and 
from a private donor, money for nourishments, and to release beading, &c. from pawn. 

-ources are now exhaust club doctor that he will in 
by be restored to health, and ae to goto work again, if he can have twelve 


PEARS’ SOAP.. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufactnre, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

BVERYwWHERE. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly pare. easily assiini ated.” 
STODDART, Ana yst for Bristol. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS for ENGLAND.— 
Log te 1 Commission, 10 White- 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1878, 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL y PENG. —Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the i 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED THR FACULTY. 


and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
rPAMAR For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, Bite, 
ppetite, Cerebral Congestion. 
TSDIEN Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
of The Paris Faculty, 69 ‘Queen Street, City, London. 
(GG RILLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agreeable to take, and never produces irritation. nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Drugzgists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp included. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
Annual Expenditure £12,900 


THE NCLL val f HELP to meet this deficit, and 
Couns Subeer! ey permanently reduce it,either by 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 


DINNER SERVI:ES DESSERT SERVICES TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 


Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


66, 468, aN 470 OXFORD STREET; 
Sore ADDRESSES : {3 31 AND 32 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Tuning Apparatus supersedes the old 
Wooden wrest plank and its clumsy old pegs, with the consequent 
grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thus attained. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Llustrated Priced Catalogues post 
3 
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Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


Total Funds. £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income £343,272 | 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


ot Profits. 


March 14, 1885.] 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON 


Chairman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


FinanciaL InrormMation, June 1, 1884: 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 


be pari Division of Profits. Of the e 1,070 were then, by means of 


Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but had, in every case, additions made to the sums originally | 
assured. 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected’ to the extent of £7,500 at | 
very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge 
upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part ut each Quinquennial Division 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on ali accounts were, in the past 
Enancial year, £4 5s, 9d. per cent. of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and suct of the Laity as are con- 
cected with them by kindred or marriaze. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the Fifty-fiftth Annual Report aud revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tux Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
The 's Conditions include the ‘oliowing ; 
iate payment of Death-Ulaims : 
Spec protection against to pay p 
orld-wide residence after one year in 0} 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be \urwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Protits belong to the penny The 
next division will be made as at December 31, 1686. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, EC. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50 Lezent Street, W., and 
14 Cornhill, E.C., Londou 

Extracts from the REPORT of the TORS for 1884, 

received for New Assurances amounted Ut these 1,018 any 4 

ond roducing in New Prem acer deduction being made for 


assurances 
P. oposais for £71,150 declined by the Direct...» wot com 


pleted. 
ra Claims for the year am: unted to £191,941, being £3.2 ‘ess \han the amount for 1883. 
be from sources was 4315,571,an incre.» { 45.20 upon the revenue tor the 


us y 
The total Funds of the Office on January 1, 1884, were Un December 31 lest 
£65,67 ressive f the 


srrounted te 955; an increase of ny oe prog character 
“uring the past year the Directors have revised their ra:c: Premium for Without Profit 
Assurances,” and at the earlier ages of lile these rates w lower than those of almost 
<very other Office. 
anuary ¥%, 1885, 
N ORTHERN ASSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1836 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
KING STREET. 


FIRE AND LIFE. 


LONDON—1 MOORGA'LE STREET, E.C. 
INCOME and FUNDs im) 


£520,000 

184,000 
PHENIX OFFICE, 


LCMBARD STREET! and CIIARING LON DON, — Established 1782. 
Inewrances against Ls. by Fire and Ligh cote) parts of the World. 
Lose claims arranged with Zromptitude and liberality 


Joint Secretaries. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANY, 


I Established 1808.-1 OLD BROAD STREET. E C.; and PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, i. ested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. CO4\\8 SMITH, General Manager. 


~ STANDARD LIFE ASSU KA NU OO. Est. 1636.— 


Wilts F unde, Six a Half Millions of Assurance. 
illiam Street, E.C., and 3 Pall Mall Upper Sackville Street Street. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, A.p. 1720, 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., axv 5 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than 

SS 

ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO’S 


MArc#H CIRCULAR, now ready, contains the best 
information for all classes of Investors,and points out certain securities 
which pay from 5 to 10 per Cent. on the capital invested. 


Every Capitalist and Investor should send for a Copy. 
Post free ov application, 


STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Accounts opened eccerding to the usua of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances when 7 drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
kee oy ee Money received on Deposit at 3 per. cent. repayable on demand. 
ank undertakes, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, W ritiugs, and other Securities 
the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphiet on 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRUFT, Manager. 


PUBLIC DEBT of NEW ZEALAND.—CONVERSION of 

772,00 NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT FIVE PEI CENT. CONSO 
The Governor and Company of the Bank of E Give Notice that.oo behslf of 
agents appointed by the Governor of New Zealand : Council, under the Ne « 
solidated Stock Act, 1877, the Amendment Act, 1881, and the Cons...d :tec 
(Sur Francis Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchiid July ui, K.C.M, 
they are authorised to oats elders ‘of the Debentures of the above ‘oan to bring 
Debentures for conversion on the tollowing terms, viz. : 

For every one hundred pounds of such Dede sta tures a mew Debentur, will be issued for the 
same amount, bearing interest at tue rate o 5 per cent. per annul cor seven years, 
April 15, 1885, to April 15, 1892, wnen it will be converted into £107 New Zealand Four per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock inscribed at the Bank ox Which part the 
Kove oer eee dated Stock already and issued. avd redeemable at par on 

ovember 

ns for conversion will be received up to nei usive, 
interest wu the new Debentures will he er y coupons in the same 
the Consol Deben:ures—viz., 15, 15, October et the Ba ‘Sank 
oe the first coupon being fur the dividend due July 15 1 
i Debentures. from which the aa due April 15 next aes be detached, may be 
at the Cashier's Oftice, Bank England, for« on rafter Wednes- 


al Valuabies; 
and sale of Stocks and Shares 


Debentures 


anew “Debentu re us above, upon payment of the sum of £4 
made before April 15 next. 

By the Act 40 and 41 ry iet. ch. oy the revenues of the Colony of New Zealand a'one will be 
liable in respect of the stock and the dividends the:eon, an Re Consolidated Fund of t 
United Kingdom,,and the Commissioners of Her ‘s Treasury, will not be dircetly 
or ly liabie or for pay or of the dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, March 6, 1855. 


{ J NITED TELEPHONE COMPANY, Limited, Oxford 
Court, Cannon Street, London, E.C., March 2, Ins. 

With the view. affordiug greater tacilities to the Company’ c. iber. and 
the  Exchan_e system throughout the metropo.i.. the {RECTORS of the 
UNITED TEL UPHOSE COMPANY, Limited, have the pleasu re to announce that the 
LORDUN EXCHANGES are now open trom 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., ins ead of from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
as hitherto. 
ring ‘he Session of Partiament, and until further notice, the We End Ezchenge are 
open ‘all Pnight—that is, there is a continuous service at these Exchanges by duy and by night. 

The Directors have ;urther arranged to connect the Exchange- wiih the Central Telegraph 
Office in St. Martin's-le-Grand, and all subscribers to the Company 's sys.em will be able, from 
their own offices, to transmit and receive telegrams Seen through st. Martin’s-le-Grand on 
arranging for agmens ot the i ary tariff ch by the Post- Uthee .or the transmission 


of inland and fu » messages. ‘I his service will be opened in ‘he bey nuing oO: next mon 
and the U nited Te phone will not make any extra charge for the increased facility 
thus afforded by the teie, 


During tre last few monthe ‘the Com has been busily engaged :emude!|'ng its Exchanges, 
adapting them for the increasing num of their subsc ntt.ng with the 


jate-t and most improved switching and ing 
dered i pany's system, have had to i: carried on 


iv the de 


of 
bern But wien hours. and may occasionally have caused tem) temporary (noun venience to subscri- 
t when these additions and are d the service throughout London 
= By order of the Board. 


THOMAS BLAIKIE, Secretary. 
BUILDING GROUND.—CITY of LONDON, 


The COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS of the Cw, fi London will meet in the 
Guildhall of the said City on | past we ve u'clock precisely, 
to receive Proposals for L ire uf eluhty years. several 
Piots of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate i Street. Faicon 8: 
ditions and printed forms of 1, be hed 

urther particulars, with con in proposal, may on 
tion at thie Office, where Pians oi the Ground may also be seen. cole 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to the or any proposal, 

Perso. s making proposals must attend —— or by only authorized avevt on the above- 
mentioned day at val? past Twelve o'c ock precisely, and the par ics offers are accepted 
will be required to execute an agreement ond bond at the same time 

Proposals must be endo! on outside “Tender for Ground, Addie Street,” or other- 

wise, as the case may be, x Se. delivered in, addressed to the undersigned, beiore Twelve 


lock id “Guildhall 


Principal Clerk. 
POWER STORAGE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices : 4 Great Winchester E.C, Werks : Mittwell. E. 
Telephone Nos..... Office, 338. Works, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
— MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. 8." ACCUMULATOR. which ensures 
steadiness and prevents failure in Electric Light ; to burn at an 
night, when engines are not running, thus combin' th the ience 
Electric Lig \t, the convenience ot gas. This renders 
Electric Plant for temp Installations, such as Build 
le Electric Lig "iant for temporary such as Bui 
Public or Social Meetings, Fetes, Balls, Dinners tree on applicatk 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 


CHEAPE! THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MOKE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loypon Deror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


FFIRESIDE COMFORT, — The LITERARY MACHINE, 


luxurious. Prices from 21s. 
treet, Portland Place, Londen, W. Beware of 
ORD BYRON on WOMEN—Few men were better judges 
of beauty, or of the arts which sey J employs, than Lori Byron, and when, 
in describing one of his tervines in “ Don Juan,” he wrote the limes :— 
“In virtues nothing earthly could surpass | her, 
Save thine ‘incomparable oil Macassar,’ 
he paid a tribute at once to his heroine and to that exquisite tion, 
“RQWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” which has assisted thousa.ds in procuring 
and keeping a luxuriant head of hair, eradicating -curf, dandritt. and all othtr evils 
which are so detrimental to its growth, It can now also be had in « golden colour 
for fair and golden-haired peuple and children, Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s. ; 10s, 6d., equal to 


tour 
363 


. 
must be leit three clear day or examination. eceipts Will te g.ven for the 
and thenew De.entures will be issued in exchanve 8s aficr as possible. 
‘he usua! Aunual Drawing for Redemption of the Consols wi:i take place on Tuesday, 
March 31 next; De entures deposited before that date will nut be affected by ‘he drawing. 
Huiders of Consot Debentures drawn for redemption, in respect of which n» application for 
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HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
IRON FRENCH, from 10s.6d. |  3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s, 
BEDDING. 
ESSES, 3 ft., from 118. 


MATTR 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, at a 
38. p Matwen GR., 20s.) makes most comé‘ortable Bed, 


and 
HEAL’'S igus “PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is 
invented. 3ft., 40s. This, with a French Mattress, makes a 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s, SUITES OF WHITE 
from £4. ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 1%. SCREENS, specially 
suitable for Bedrooms, 2ls. EAS CHAIRS, from 35s. COUCHES, from 75s. 
WRITING TABLES, from 258. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“Tt has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 
favour as @ pure and agreeable Table Water.”—British Medical 
Journal, May 31, 1884, on the International Health Exhibition. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“THE BEST AND CHEAPEST NATURAL APERIENT 
WATER.”—Lonpon Mepicat Recorp. 


“ For about ten years I have prescribed Hunyadi Janos Water 
wherever a purgative is required of prompt, safe, and measured 
action.” 
Professor Motescuorr, University of Rome. 

May 19, 1884. 


The name of the “‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on every Label secures genuineness. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H, NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 a.M. to 7 P.M. 3s. 6d. | Evening, 7 to 9 p.m. 2s. 
Sundays, 10 a.m. till 1 p.m. 3s. 6d. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


Fiddle Bead 
Old Silver. | or Thread. 


The above are of the highest quality, will wear for 20 years as STERLING 
are THIRTY PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is usually sold for. Samples at 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tuzE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 

6 Ibs. sent free per Parcels Post for 10s., or 24 lbs. for 4s. 3d.,to any post town in the United 
Kingdom. Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had trom all Post-Offices fur id. 
Compare this with that advertised at 2s.. or 6 ibs. for 12s, 

BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Manchester—93 Market St. 
Bristo!—38 Corn Street. 

ishergaie. 


The Borouzh, London Bridge. 
Brighton—14; North Street. 
Bir..ingham—Quadrant. 
Liverpoo!—1 Church Street. 


Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 

02 W Grove, 
nz 

a rest Titchield Street,W. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAYERS, manuscript 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees,s BANBURY. 
DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the use fp Soeetes Tm Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Hon. 
Canon Worcester Sathedral, tacles uu adapted are all I could desire, and 
my eyes. feel strung already ; that I did of your exceeding pears 
Similar Testimonials arl Lindsay, Sir Julius Benes PY Consultin; 
Westminster Hospita! ; A. J. Mclutyre, Esq., F.D. 
LAURANCE, Ocullec Optician: ta BOND STREET, 
adapts his les to assist and strengthen the 
Pamrhiet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight tree. Established over 30 years. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 
i on the verge of the Atlantic, with the er and equable climate of North-Western 
Devon. ms facing South, overluoking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from November 1. 
Every of of the Maxacen. Tifracombe, Devon. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—Many Copies of all the Best 
Books of the Best Authors are in circulation at MUDIE’S | SSLEcr 8 


Subscription One Guinea per Annum, and upwards. according to 
sequised._Prespectuses, free, un application. 
Mupbik’s SeLect Linrary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, W.. and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(C2OMEsS's REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 


[BE SATURDAY REVIEW sont by post at following : rates 
per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of = United Kingdom .......... 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America .. 1 lo 6 
STEEL & JONEs, 4 Spring Gardens, Londen, SW. 


HE SATURDAY REViEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SALCURDAY REVIEW are re, :ire!, or which 6a will viz.e 
33, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southam, ton Street, Strand, W 


DP 3d. in the ls. —HATCHARDS, 187 Ficeadilly, 


London. Ali the New and Standard Books. Bibles, Barnes 
Post Orders promptly executed. Lil Libraries arranged and catal 


Joes BUMPUS, Bo Bookseller to Her Majesty the 

350 Oxford Street, W. The Largest Selection in anton 

es on epplication. 25 per discount 
Just published, demy 8vo. 15s. 

L000 STANDI REPORTS: Cases decided by the Court of 


ButreRworTus & Co., Fleet Street. 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.8. CHALLENGER. 


Now ready, Zoology, Vou. X1. (with numerous Illustrations in Lithography 
and Chromolithograpby), royal 4to price 50s, cloth. 
EPORT on the SCIKNTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 
of H.M.S. CHALLENGER duwing the YEARS 1873-6, under the command 
of Captain G. 8. Nares, R.N. F.R.S. and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N. Prepared 
under the superintendence of the late sir C. W. THomson, F.R.S, and now of Joun 
Mcrray, one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 
*,* Tuis Volume may also be had in Three separate Sections, forming Parts 
XXXI. to XXXIII. of the entire Work, as below :— 
XXXI. Report on the Keratosa, by N. Potksarrr, M.A. price 6s. 
XXXII. — on the Crinoidea—The Stalked Crinoids, by P. H. CARPENTER, M.A. 
price 38s, 
XXXIII. on the Isopoda—The Genus Serolis, by F. E. BEDDARD, M.A. F.R.S. 


Printei for H.M. Stationery Office: Published by Order of H.M. Government: 
sold by Lonemans & Co. JouN Murray, Macurtuan & Co, SIMPKIN & 
Co. & Co. E. Sranvorp, J.D. Porrer, and Krcan Pau. & Co. 
London ; A. & C. BLack and Doueuas & FouLis, Edinburgh ; and by A. THow 
& Co. and Hopces, Fics, 0. Dublin, 


the “Queen, 
'-BOUKS of every 


Table Dessert | Carve 
Knives. | Kuives, por pal. 
s. 4. s. s. 
16 0 70 
20 0 0 
20 7 0 7° 
2 0 80 
32.0 20 86 
% 0 2% 0 10 6 
“oe 6 
“0 0 0 


Carriage paid. Samples at above rates, post free. 
COLZA OIL, best, ts. 10d. per gallon ; KEROSINE, best, Water White, Is. 3d. 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
ishing Ironmonger, and House Gate Street, and 1, 1a, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. ‘The orizinal, best. and most 


-D. 1868. Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. Large, useful 
Ti priced Catalogue. with we post free. 1 249, and 20 


Tastefully printed, crown 8vo. cloth, post free, 6s. 
of the HEIGHTS and DEKPS, By Hon. 
Nog, Author of A Little Child's Monument” &c. 
“ He is one of the few really gifted writers of our time." —Glasgow Herald. 
London : Eu.iot STooK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TLLUSTRATIONS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—See THE 

BUILDER for thie week; also [illustrations of Ashburnham House ; Sewage Treat- 

ment b Filtration Baiting vues, by Mr, J. Slater (Architectural 

ve Geome re! vol 

tion, | ive Geometry Street. And all Newsmen. GS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with numerous I)Justrations, 10s. 6d, 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Aveusrus J. C. 
Hane, Author of “ bony b in » Boma” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
* Wanderings in Spain ” 


Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, Established 1367 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 364 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady Hore, Author 


of “Estella” &c, 3 vols. 


LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary Cecriz Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money” ys 3 vols. 


IN and OUT of FASHION. By Ricnarp 


Davis Perry. 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Autbor of “ Viva” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS. 


Graxt, Author of “ The Romance of War” &c. 3 vols, 
DONOVAN : a Modern Englishman. By Epva 
LyaLL, Author of “ We Two” &c. Second 7 Edition, 1 vol. 6s, 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


TWO NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE. 
THE TWO NEW NOVELS, ENTITLED 


THE OLD CORNER HOUSE, 


By L. H., Author of “ A Mother's Idol,” 
In 2 vols. and 


NATURE’S NURSLING, 
A Romance from Real Life, 
By Lady GERTRUDE STOCK, Author of “ Linked Lives,” 
In 3 vols. are ready this day, at all Libraries. 


Also next week, a NEW STORY, entitled 


DOING AND UNDOING. 
By MARY CHICHELE. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LIL LORIMER. By Tueo Girt, Author of 


“ A Matter-of-Fact Girl” &e, 3 vola [Next week. 


SOME STAINED PAGES. By the Author 


of “The New Mistress.” 3 vols. 
* Related with feeling and touches of subtle hamour.”—Morni 
with much opirit and feeling. It is ata’e of natural conducted on familiar 
lines of everyday experience, its very truthfulness in these respects gives it a special 


NOT EVERY DAY: a Love Octave. 


ConsTANCE MacEwEN. 2 vols. 
Admirably written and peculiarly interesting.” —Society. 


THE PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. 


By Cotutys. 3 vols. 
“ Startling and full of excitement.”—Morning Post. 


By 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


WORKS BY SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
I. PHILOSOPHICAL. 
1, TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. S8vo, cloth, 16s, 
2, THE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
8. THE PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
price 21s. 


II. LITERARY. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS mt VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays: The Genius of De —De Quincey as Political Economist — The 
Supernatural in English Poetry ; on the Symbol! of Christian Union— 
nglish Verse, VERSE TRANSLATIONS : Passages Lucretius, Horace, 
&ec. n 8vo. halt-roan, gilt tops, 6a. 
London ; Loxomans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Also, by the same, 
THE “ARISTOTELIAN” ADDRESS. SIXTH SESSION OF 
THE 
THE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SCIENCE, 
By SHapwoatu H. Hopesox, President. 


& rietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
South Frederick Strect: Edinburgh. 


Nowr ready, Fifty-fifth Edition, 2s. 


THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE, By . A Lapy. 


The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London; SiIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 


By JAMES 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-1881. 
Edited by Lady BELLAIRS, 
8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, 15s, 


Second Edition, 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cxoss. 
8 vols. post Svo. with Portraits and other Lilustrations, 42s. 


This day is published. 


LETTERS from the WEST of IRELAND, 
1884, 


Reprinted from the ** Times.” By ALEXANDER INNES SUAND, Author 
of “ Let:ers from the West Highlands.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


This day is published, 


CAN the OLD FAITH LIVE with the NEW? 


Or, the Problem of Evolution and Revelation, By the Rev. GroncE 
MATHESON, D.D. Crown bvo. 7s. 6d. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the UN- 


SEEN : Old Lady Mary.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“In its ~ remarkable vol: me. ing Advertiser. 
pen Door ’.......+ marvel ous tiful and story .""—Specta 
=e Lady Mary’ is one of thuse cunning mixtures of an 
“ There is perhaps no more thrilling story than that of* "The Open Door — 


AGNOSTICISM; and other Sermons. Preached 


in St. Peter's, Cranley Gestms, 1883-84. By the Rev. A. W. Momenrig, M.A., 
D.Se.. Proiessor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, Lond.n, Crown 


“ Tie places the of the fund | agnostic doctrine. there is no knowledge 
save of ‘mental eith r in the individual or in the ana ve 


light.” 
‘These pithy. an instructive discourses are sermons of a kind rarely he rd- 
his ject, his clearness of Thought, and olen icity pt 


Pro essor Momerie's 
combine to yy his volu volume one of of he best books which could be put into 
general 


MADAGASCAR: its History and People. 


By the Rev. Hewry W. Lrrrx, some years Misionary in Bast Madagascar. 
Post svo. with a Map, 10a 6d. 
= bid, Hova empire is still so enknows a land to most Europeans, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of the French to al i i 
Pail Mall Gazette. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISII 


By Maria Post 8vo. with 12s. 6d. 


ie st the ting-p aces, the wild 


fri 
scenery, the too soli and “tue sot itar, are ali tur: 
tar y nights, im ture pu’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


WYLLARD’S WEIRD 


The New Novel. 


By the Author of ym 4 Audley’s Secret,” ‘* Vixen,” “ Phantom 
Fortune,” “Ishmael,” &c. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL. AND AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


NEW WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE UNHIRED LABOURER. 


By “A. M. U.” 
“ A tale of religious emotion and meutal conflict.” 


LONDON: J & R MAXWELL, SHOE LANE.” AND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GENERAL GORDON’S 
MAP OF THE SUAKIN- 
BERBER ROUTE: 


A Facsimile of a Map drawn by General C.G. GORDON, R.E., at Khartum, 
March 17, 1874, of his Route from Suakin to Berber and Khartum, 
On the scale of 21 miles to an inch. 
Reproduced and published as a memento, February 17, 1885. 
Printed in Colours, flat sheet, 1s, 6d.; post free, packed on a roller, 2s, 
*,* Complete List of SUDAN WAR MAPS on application. ~ 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S365 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Louts ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BourrtEsne, his Private Secretary. Edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W. Putrrs, late Royal Artillery. 
3 vols. demy 8vo. with Map and about 36 Illustrations on steel, 42s. 
The Portraits contained in this edition, complete, with those in the edition 
¢ Mme, Junot’s Memoirs, published in 1882, a gallery of the entourage of 
apoleon. 
“* Whoever wishes to know, not merely the General or the Emperor, but what the 
Man really was, will find him well pictured in these Memoirs by the Private Secre- 
tary of Napoleon.” —Daily Paper. 


1 vol. small crown 8vo. 63. 
THE RUNNYMEDE LETTERS, with an 
Introduction and Notes by Francis HiTcHMAN. 
BY PROFESSOR STEVEN: 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS nd his TIME. 


By Joun L. Stevens, LL.D., Ambassador of the United States Government 
at Stockholm, 1 vol. large « crown 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY.: 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. By AnTon GINDELY. Translated by Professor ANDREW TEN BROOK. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 2 Maps and 28 Illustrations, 24s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown 
THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY 
CHARLES READE, 


ENTITLED 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 


(Now ready. 


BY THE eeures: OF “POLICY AND PASSION.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


AFFINITIES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


“* Affinities’ is the most brilliant novel of this season and of many seasons. It con- 
tains the most accurate, the best drawn, the most vivid and sparkling description of 


the society of the day which has since Disraeli wrote ‘ Coningsby.’ ” 
Army and Navy Magazine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
THIRD SERIES. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
3 vols. 


“ The peculiar and unfailing charm of Mrs. Wood's ey has rarely been more 
apparent than in this succession of chronicles.”—Morning Post, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AT THE WORLD’S MERCY.” 


A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


By the Author of “The House on the Marsh.” 
3 vols. 


“ For people who want to be kept awake during the earlier part of the evening, 
it would be cifficult to find a more exciting novel, or one better adapted to such 
@ purpose than that which is here presented to us.” "John Bull, 


NEW ADDITION TO “ BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. - 

SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs.J.H. Ripperz, 
Author of “The Mystery in Palace ya ee ” “ George Geith” &c. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 

RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MISS COBBE’S NEW WORK. 


~~ ~ 


Just published, Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


REPRINTED BY PERMISSION FROM THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” 
With Additions and a Pre/ace. 


Dictionaries, which will soon furnish 
scibili, a * Dictionary of English History.’ ””—Sarurpay REviEw. 


DICTIONARIES 
Published by CASSELL & COMPANY. 


“ Messrs. CASSELL §& COMPANY have added to their long series of 
densed infor de omni re 


ENGLISH HISTORY, DICTIONARY o’': a Record of the 
Doings of the English Nation ’ at Home and Abroad. Edited b Sipser J. Low, B.A., 
Lecturer on Modern History, King's College, London, and F. 8. PULLING, M.A., iate 
Proiessor ot History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, assisted by eminent Contr. waters to the 
Work. 2s. ; hali- -Roxburghe, 253. (Just published. 

PH aay will really be a great boon to every one who makes a study of English 

tory —dAtheneum 

“Tella piace that has so far remained vacant in our libraries, and it ils it wor:hily.” 

British Quarterly Review. 


ENCYCLOPAIDIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original 
Work to all the Words in Language, with a Full Account of 
their Orig se. Seven Divisional Volumes now ready, 
each 10s. ; also issued in Double hal.- each 2s, 

*,* Also now being issued in Monthly Parts, ls. 


PHRASE and FABLE, DICTIONARY of. Giving the Deri- 
ion, Source, in of Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Pale to 
Ta the’ Rev. Sixteenth Edition, c.oth, 3s, 6d.; or in superior 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, DICTIONARY of. Being a 
Comprehensive Guide ry! and their By W. Davenprorr 
Apams. New and Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. ; half-Roxburyhe, is. 6d. 


MECHANICS, The PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of. Con- 


tainmg about 20, 000 Drawings of Machinery, Instrumen s, and Tools, with Comprehen- 
sive and Technical Description of every subject. Comyp ya in 4 vols. cioth, cach ls. ; or 
in half-morucco, each 25s. ; or buff Persian morocco, the set £5. 


BIBLE DICTIONARY, CASSELL’S. With n 
Crown 1,188 pp. complete in 1 vol, Cheap Edition, 7s. 64. 5 


FRENCH DICTIONARY, CASSELL’'S. (French-English and 


English-French.) Entirely New and ee Edition, being the 186th Thousand. 
Enlarged by the addition of nearly 200 BP. tra crown Svo. 1,150 p,. cloth, 3s. 6d.; in 


—— vinding, with leather back, 4s. 6d. 
the most plete and ext e, the only thoroughly 
kind in this country.""—ecord. 


GERMAN DICTIONARY, OCASSELL’S. (German-English 
and English-German Pronouncing.) Crown 8vo. 864 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN DICTIONARY, CASSELL’S. (Latin-English ana 


English-Latin.) By J. R. Bran, D.D., and C. Bearp, B.A. Crown 8vo. 914 pp. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’'S DICTIONARY of COUKERY. The Largest, 
Cheapest, and Beat tev Book ever published. Cheap Edition, 1,280 pp. royal 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. ; hatf-roan, 9s, 

“ The largest and most complete collection of the kind ever produced in io qogne ae may 


CASSELL'S DOMESTIC DICTIONARY: an 


for the Household. 1,280 pp., 7s. 9s. 
“ Asa manual of ready for all purpeses this work has no rival.” 


book of the 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. - 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMIN G VOLUMES. 


NEW AMERICAN COPYRIGHT NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—Messrs. CASSELL § COMPANY 
will publish on March 16th, price 7s. 6d., a striking American 
Novel entitled TRAJAN, by HENRY F. KEENAN, 
the Copyright of which has been fully secured for the English 
Market. 

Mr. W. D. Howells says that “ ‘Trajan’ is the best book he has read for many 


Ready shortly, 10s. 6d. 
AFTER LONDON; or, Wild England. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES, 
‘Author of “ The Gamekeeper at me,” * Wood Magic * 
Now réady, 12s. 


A DIARY of TWO PARLIAMENTS. By Henry W. Lucy. 
The DISRAELI PARLIAMENT, 1874—1880. 
“ For sustained interest a modern xovel is not on the same bookshelf with it.”"— Punch. 


Ready shortly, complete in 3 vols. each 15s. 


THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. With about 50 Full-page Steel 


‘ow ready, 5s. 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINTING. By Eryzsr 
Cursxrav. Translated by Loox N. ETHERINGTON. With a Preface by Professor 
Ruskis. With 109 Engravings, 

“ The best, and indeed the only mies handbook of the English school of pointing.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
FAVOURITE BALLADS. 
lew Issue, in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 

BRITISH BALL ADS. Tilustrated with 300 Orivinal En- 
gravings by leading Artists. Part I. now ready, includinz a beautiful Etching. 

“ We don't find ourselves miocing any ballad that we could expect to see, nor is there one 
we could wish 


THE kKDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 185, 
CASSELL & COMPANY'S COMPLETE CATALOGUES 
Sorwarded post free on application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; AND 2 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


SPORT. 


By W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT, 
Late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 


FOX-HUNTING. COVERT-SHOOTING. 
SALMON-FISHING. DEER-STALKING. 
With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Henry « 
Hope Crealocke, C.B, 


Handsome crown 4to. volume, 21s. [Vow ready. 
*,* A few copies of a Large-Paper Edition will be issued, with extra Full-page 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. 
a handsome volume in demy 4 
t be ready March 21. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PHG- 


NICIA, CYPRUS, and ASIA MINOR. By Grorces Perrot and CHARLES 
Cutrrez. Translated from the French by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A. Oxon. 
Containing about 500 Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial 8vo.42s. [This day. 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By A. B. 


ELLIs, Major Ist West India Regiment, Author of ‘‘ The Land of Fetish.” 
Demy 8vo. 14s, 


“ Major Ellis has probably seen as much of the West African coast and the adjacent islands 
as any man living. Many others 1 may know more of particular settlements, but in his 
vious writings an present work he has shown a wide acquaintance, not only with 
the localities described. but with the manner and customs of the miscellaneous races 
those far-off and (happily in some respecte) enemies or 


POLAND: an Historical Sketch. By Field- 
Marshal Count von Moire. An Authorized Translation, with a Biographical 
By E,8. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLAND ; its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 


By T. H.S. Escorr. New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo, 8s. 
ane Re Otee we which we close the new edition of Mr. Escott’s work is that the varied 
nal characteristics, phases of governments, and gradations of society which 
of to-day have never 80 and 


‘he 
wn thin single W toric dignity wi: 


ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN 


THOUGHT. w. 8. New and Revised Edition, 12s, 
e in l- here the marks of 
ful thd offen brian eritcisma 


SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL and RE- 


LIGIOUS. By the Rev. H. N. OxExmay. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS from the 
CRIMEA. the DANUBE, and ARMENIA, His own writing. Second Eaition, 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Considerably enlarged from the “ Fortnightly Review.” 


3 vols. 


“ of the C: is no ture of the author's imagination, but a historical and 
social reality. ery real and very social she was Sayers Ty alithes of most of her sex. 
erecccee This is the picturesque personality which Meredith has placed in the ‘ront of a 
brilliant inted the of of 

he is the acknow r.”—Daily N 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 


TIE AND TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols. 


BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 


STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 


® MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 
Author of “ The Right Sort.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


CREATURES OF CLAY. 


By Lady VIOLET GREVILLE. 
8 vols, crown oe 


+t f present society set 1, and 
reville gives us one T apercus O! as a nove 
is the best work she has achieved........ ‘The vook Mali Gazette 


BY HON. MRS. HENRY W. CHETWYND. 


BEES AND BUTTERFLIES. 


By Hon. Mrs. HENRY W. CHETWYND. 
3 vols. crown 8vo0. 
beg . Chetwynd's sketch of a thorough, please, and well-born villain, as typified by Mr. 


adaic, is the most_striking eature or her new book, and suffices to place it 
the run ‘of novels, This is an excellent character study, drawn throughout with 
consistency." —Jlorning Host. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


THE LATE GENERAL GORDON. 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON: 
A Sketch. 


By REGINALD H. BARNES, Vicar of Heavitree; and 
CHARLES E. BROWN, Major R.A. 
WITH FACSIMILE LETTER, 
Crown 8vo. 1s, 


BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, 


MEMOIRS 
By MARK PATTISON, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
“ Space fails us "to quote a tenth part of the pithy and striking passages of the 
admirable little book, and at the end no ey sense of its charm or its strange- 
ness will be conveyed to our readers. is nothing for it but that they should 


read it themselves. ""—Pall Mall 
world.”—Standard. 


BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON 


LECTURES, 1 
(THE RELATIONS _ between RELIGION 


and SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford- 
in the Year 1884, on the Foundation of the late Rev. JOHN BAMPTON, 

MA. By the Right Rev. FREDERICK, LORD BISHOP ELECT of 
LONDON. 


8vo, 88. 6d. 
THE SAME AUTHOR. 
GERMONS prea reached in the Chapel of RUGBY 
SCHOOL. 4s. SECOND SERIES, 6s, THIRD SERIES, 6s, 
NEW BOOK BY MR, J. COMYNS CARR. 


PAPERS on ART. By J Comyns Carr. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
BY W. G. WILLS, 
MELCHIOR; Roem, “By 


THE BOYLE LECTURES, 1884. 
(THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES to CHRIS- 


TIAN BELIEF. Being the for 1884. By Grorce Henserr 

Cunrreis, Canon Residentiary of Li Cathedral, Examining Chaplain 

to the Bishop of Lichfield, Professor of 3 New Testament Exegesis in King’s 
, London, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


A MEDICAL NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: a Study 


of Medical Life and Experience, By Pzn Otrver, F.R.C.S. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A novel, written by a physician, with a medical stndent for its hero, would 
deserve a few words of notice at our hands even if it were of less conspicuous merit 
than this interesting volume........ The plot turns upon a hivhly dramatic in- 
cident, but it is well worked out, and the interest is well sustained until the 
mystery is fully explained........The scene is laid in one of the best known of our 
medical schools of London.” —British Medical Journal. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION 


(Revised after Official Returns) of 
[THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK : 
a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. 

For the Year 1885. Edited by J. ScoTr Kettiz. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

“ The ‘Statesman’s Year-Book,’ now in its twenty-second year of publication, 
has become what such a work should be to ustify its title—a volume unique for 
—_ = and Tues of the information w it contains within a convenient 

beccnese eay again, as last, there has been a considerable ye to 
ite | + andy and Mr oa md Keltie must be complimented on the diligence of 
researches and the perfect co-ordination of his materials.” — Times. 


(THE PRESENT POSITION of ECONO- 


MICS. An Inaugural Lecture, given in the Senate House at Cambri 
February 24, 1885. By ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A., Professor of Politi 
Economy, in the University of Cambridge, late Fv liow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s, 


ALS FOR STUDENTS—NEW VOLUM 


LESSONS it in n ELEMENTARY PR ACTICAL 


PHYSICS. By Batrour Srewart, M.A., LL.D., F.RS., Professor of 
Physics, Victoria University, Owens College, Mane hesvrer er; ad Wy 
HALDANE GRE. Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, Owens 
College. Vol. I. GENERAL PHYSICAL PROCESSES. With Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in BOTANY, 


. By F. 0. Bower, M.A., P.LS., Lecturer on Botany 
bool of Science, South Kensin, and Syvowry H. Vings, 
D Se., F.L.S., Fellow and Lecturer Christ s Co! leze, Cam ridge, 
and Reader in Rotany in the University. With a Preface by W. TuiseLrow 
A.,C.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S., Ass:stant-Director of the Ro) al Gardens, 
Kew. Crown 8vo. Part I. Phanerogamia — Pteridophyta. 6s, 


PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By ALEXANDER 


MACFARLAN®, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Examiner in Mathematics in the 


University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TREATISE on COMPARATIVE EM- 
BRYOLOGY. By Francis M. Batrour. M.A., F.RS., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Animal Morphology in the Uni er-ity. ‘n 2 vols, 
medium 8*o. Vol. I. Second oan, reprinted without alteration from 
the First Edition, 18s. Vol. II. 


'Y THE LATE RIGHT HON. HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D, 


JPREE TRADE and PROTECTION: an 


Enquiry into the Causes which have retarded the geners! a ‘option of Free 
Trade since its introduction into England. By the Right Hon. Henny 
Fawcett, LL.D., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64 
“ Space will not allow us to follow Mr. Fawcett in his adwira te chapters on 
“Commercial Depression’ ad ‘Commercial Treaties.” We comme the and the 
whole volume to the careful attention of = who are interested in the most pressing 
eco..omic problems of the time.’’—Apectato 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDUA, W.C 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHEAP EDITION OF LORD MALMESBURY'S REMINISCENCES. 


MEMOIRS of an EX-MINISTER: an Auto- 


biography. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Matmeseuny, G.C.B. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES chiefly of TOWNS, VIL- 


LAGES, and —— By the Rev. Taomas M. Author of 
Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.” 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 183, 


A HIGHLAND GATHERING. By E. Lennox 


Prev. Being a Collection of Deer-talking and Fishing Incidents, Riverside 
and Country Scenes. With Frontis iece and 30 Illustrat‘ons by Charles 
Why mper, engraved on Wood by Edward Whymper. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ Thanks to Mr. Peel's humour, his appreciation of nature, and his lively way of 
telling his anecdotes, thanks also to ey ere t pictures, ths book will stand in 
Highland lodges beside ‘The Moor and the SaTurpay Review. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. By 
ee Small fcp. 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 


The HON. ROBERT GRIMSTON : a Sketch 


of his Life. By Frepgrick GaLz. With Portrait by Barraud. Crown 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 
“ Mr. Robert Grimston was one of those sterling Englishmen whose lives Scamp 
to be written, and there was special reason why his life should have been selected 
All Harrovians, past and present, know how closely Mr. Grimston has been 
connected with the scbool for the last. half- century. To them this memoir will be 


uliarly welcome, and by all it may be read with pleasure.” 
SeorRTING AND DRamaTic News, 


MEMOIR. of COUNT GIUSEPPE PASO- 
LINI, late President of the Senate of Italy. y—— by his Son. Trans- 
Dacuovusiz. With Portrait, 


The STRANGE CAREERof theCHEVALIER 


D’'RON de BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great 
Britain in 1763. By Captain J. Buchan TeLrer, R.N. F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 
With 3 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 

*,* This History of the Chevalier D’'Eon de Beaumont, whose sex was a 
m for upwards of forty \ears, is treated from original MSS. and other 
uD) documents, and French official despatches. 


LOUIS PASTEUR, his Life and Labcurs. 


By his Son-tn-Law. Translated from the French by Lady 

With Introduction by Professor TYNDALL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Professor Tyndall has added a pugnacious introduction. more suo, which all anti- 
vivisectionists and disbelievers in the omnipotent germ ought to read, mark, learn, 


can easily manage.” LL GAZETTE. 


CHESS ECCENTRICITIES. Including Four- 


handed Chess, Chess for Three, Six, or Eight "layers, Round Chess for Two, 
Three, or Four Players, and several different wavs of playing Chess for Two 
Plavers. With 4 Plates and numerons Illustrative Diagrams. By Major 
Hopg VERNBY. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The CYCLADES; or, Life among the Insular 


Greeks. By J. THRO! eons Dawe, B.A.Oxen., Author of “Genoa: How the 
Republic Rose and Fell” I” &e. With Map. Crown 8vo. 123, 6d. 


HAMLET: a Study, with the Text of the Folio 


of 1623. By GrorGk MACDONALD. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. Véra,” Blue Roses,” &c, With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo. 21s, 


HOW to PLAY WHIST, with the Laws and | 


Btiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, a Forty full-annotated Games, 
* of CLuss” (R. A. Procrox) Crown 8vo. 5s, BY 


The INHALATION TREATMENT of DIS- 


FASES of the ORGANS of RESPIRATION, including CONSUMPTION. 
By ArTaur Hitt M.D. Foun:er of, “and Consulting Physician to, 
the Royal National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Complete in Three Parts, 8vo. with 12 Plates and 122 Woodcuts, 
price 64s. 6d. cloth. 


On RENAL and URINARY AFFECTIONS. | 


By W, Howsnp Dickxiyson. M.D, Canta). F.R.C.P., Physician to, and 
Lecturer on Medicine at, St. George’s Hospital. 
*,* The Parts can also be had separately, each confplete in itself, as 


follows; —PartI. Diabetes, price 10s, 6d.sewed ; 12s. cloth Part II. Albumi. 


nuria, price 208. sewed 21a. cloth. Part UI. (just ready), 
Affections of the Kidneys and Urine, price 30s, sewed ; 31s. 6d. clo 


STANDARD WORKS. 
LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


Only Authorised and Complete Editions. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Accession of James the 
Second. 


Srupent's Eprrion, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 12s. 

Eprrion, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 16s. 

Eprrion, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 

Liprary Eprrioy, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


CRITICALand HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME. In One Volume. 

AUTHORISED EprTION, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

or 3s, 6d. gilt edges. 

Popu.ak EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


CRITICALand HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS: 

Stupent's Eprrton, | vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 

PEOPLE's BpiTION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 83, 

Casinet Eprrion, 4 vols. post 8vo. 243, 

Liprary EpIrion, 3 vols. 8vo, 363. 


LAYS of ANOIENT ROME: 
by G. scHarRF, fep. 4to. 

lus. 6d. 
Do. Poputar Eprrion, fep. 4to. 6d. 


Is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN, crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
CABINET f DITION, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


| SPEECHES, corrected by 
mself 
Peop.e’s Eprrioy, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRIT- 
INGS: 


Lreraky EpITIon, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 
price 21s. 

Eprrion, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRIT- 
INGS a: d SPEECHES: 
SrupEnt’s Eprrion, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Capiver Eprrion, including Indian 
Penal Core, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
Poems, 4 vols. post 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
of LORD MACAULAY. Edited by 
his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 

Lrprary Eprrion, with Portrait, 8 vols. 

demy 8vo. £5 53, 

Eprrion, 16 vols, post 8vo. 

price £4 16s, 


SELECTIONS from the WRIT- 
INGS of LORD MACAULAY. 


ANNOTATED EDITION, fop. 8vo. Is. sewed ; Edited, with Oc asional Notes, by 
k. gilt the Right Hon. G. U. TREVELYAN, 
. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


cloth, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By the 
Right Hon. G. 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
| vol. crown 8vo. 63, 
CaBineT EpITIon, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
Lisraky Eprri0y, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 363. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s. 
PopUuLarR EpITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2 2s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. 
CaBINET EpITro0N, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CaBINET EDITION, ¢ vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 4 vols. 8v0, 1700-1784, £3 12s, 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 163. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRE: 


LAND. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. Casrxer EpITION, vols, crown 
vo. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


s Epition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 
Liprary 2 vols. Svo. 30s, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 
Inducti 


ive, 
Propir’s Eprrron, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s, 
Lipeary EpItIon, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s, 


By P. M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged 80 as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Comp i throughout, Enlarged and 
Improved, partly from the ‘Author's Notes, and with a fall Index by the 
Author's Son, JoHN LEWIS Ro@et. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
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